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Mctims trampled after waJl collapses • Riv al fans allowed to mix • Final goes ahead despite bat tle 

soccer riot dead 

At least 36 killed 
in savage fighting 


COMMENT 


tion throughout the violence. 
“ There were Liverpool fans in 
there by right, but then they 
charged the Juventus fans. 
There was no segregation. If 
there had been, I don't think 
this would hgye happened,” 

“ Then tiSf Liverpool fans in 
Section xTWxt door, fired 
flares, and thew; charged too. I 
saw two people trampled to 
death in front of me. I was 
trying to get up to the back 
where it was safer. 

“The police did not help, 
even though the fault was Liv- 
erpool's, because they contin- 
ued to wield their batons on 
everyone, English or Italian. 
They helped spread the panic.” 
A double line of mounted 
police drew up in front of the 
terracing where the fans died. 

Frank Keating on another 
tragedy for soccos. page 24 ; 
picture, back page 


From Derek Brown, 

Charles Burgess, and 
Alex Seott in Brussels 
• Thirty-six . football fans 
were reported dead last night, 
and al least 100 injured, after 
savage violence before the 
start of the European Cup 
Final between Liverpool and 
Juvenlus. 

The . Heysel stadium in a 
northern suburb of Brussel? 
became a battleground, as fans 
fought each other and the riot 
polIce. Most victims were tram- 
pled to' death when a wall 
around the football pitch col- 
lapsed during a vain and des- 
perate rush to find safety. 

Brussels police last night 
confirmed 24 deaths and unof- 
ficially said the toll was at 
least 36. Guardian reporter, 

Charles Burgess, counted 28 
bodies in a row in the lee of 
the stand where the violence 

' erufoWd. ■ 

“They were almost lying on Watchful lines of police, most 
top of each other, some were in full riot gear, herded the 
covered in blanke ts ; others in supporters in to separate 
black and white Juventus sections. , „ 

flags,” be said. The victims An hour after the scheduled 
were British, Italian, and Bel- start of the match, UEFA offi- 
gian, police said. rials, who went into emergency 

An emergency number bas conclave, jounced , that the 

been issued for those seeking ^h^T.ivenjool 

information : 010 322 5179611. * Th€n ’ at "• “ e 

The violence resulted from a SfufiS? Ph5 Neal 

combination of Liverpool fans ]£?*L l>y NB hv 

•ssion and an astonishing They were followed by 
sup-up by the UEFA author? Juvenftw smd the matdi hAed 

ties in allowing rival support- lat^Nral ear" 

About half £ hour before the public address systan, as 

the scheduled start when the s P?P dlc 

fiO.OOOcapadty stadium, was al- evidently feared ttiat jf 

■mort' fnTT +hp UmnuMi fans 60,000 disappointed _ and in 

evidently decided to expand ““jr ! Jnt eS fttm 5t tS: Ca RioraSs 

VtoaTtA Sere ™“d 

^i^ hurted S &es. .cans, be mayhem in Bmssels. 

4ind -Other -missiles, at . the . AS 11 
as supported ',, who- . 

■p jfphf '- or '■ tiie 

ift-Jeribce. 

Than A phalanx of police ar- 
rive^ BaUj^^and 

raold^nd,’ 5 he ^ 

"The next thing, we -were 
all carried down ■ by the crowd. 

I saw two people die just near 
me. A fence collapsed.. People 
were trying to get out; and the 
police were still bitting them.’* 

Paul Fry,’ aged '28 from 
Stevenage. . was .also m.Z see- 


JOE FAGAN, the Liverpool 
manager, is standing down 
after only two years in the 
job. His derision, before last 
night’s deaths, was made be- 
cause he was M too old and 
too tired ” to cany on. 

Report, page 24 


were already counting the cost 
of a day of harassment, spo- 
radic violence, and' unruly 
death in the city centre. 

Liverpool fans are suspected 
of having carried out a 
£125,000 robbery at a jewel- 
ler’s shop in the centre of 
Brussels. Several youths wear- 
ing Liverpool scarves and 
rosettes entered the shop and 
snatched jewellery from be- 
hind counters, police said. 

Witnesses were able to iden- 
tify two of the thieves posi- 
tively, they added, while a fur- 
ther three got away without 
being seen. The raid took 
place at lunch-time yesterday, 
while the Belgian forces were 
fully stretched coping with the 
minimum of 74,000 fans from 
Liverpool and Juventns in 
Brussels for the match. 

A 22-year-old British sup- 
porter was also badly wounded 
after a knife attack by a 
Juventus fan who is to appear 
in court this morning. 

Earlier, 50 Liverpool sup- 
ers are believed to have 
«;en involved in stealing 
£1,000 worth of clothing from 
a shop. Police report that the 
group of youths entered the 
shop, and while some sur- 
rounded the assistant, they 
helped themselves to 
merchandise. 

The Prime Minister, Mrs 
Thatcher, said that after 
watching the scenes on televi- 
sion, she shared in the univer- 
sal horror. Those responsible 
had brought shame and dis- 
grace on their country, she 
said. 

The sports minister, Mr Neil 
Macfarlane, said last night that 
he had telexed UEFA last 
Thursday. after receiving 
reports that security measures 
for the match might not be up 
to scratch; He wrote to the 
relevant Belgian ministers 
three -weeks ago. urging them 
•HP .that. jU .jwssihLe 

safeguards against trouble be- 
tween the rival fans were 
' implemented. . 

“When I heard rumours of 
l ax i mplementation, I telexed 
UEFA, urging them to ensure 
that all rules and regulations 
were adhered to,” he said. “ I 
have had no reply, but I ex- 
pect UEFA to cany out a vig- 
orous, urgent and searching in- 
vestigation, since it appears 
that segregation was not 
adequate.*’ ' 

Mr Macfarlane said that he 
had expected trouble at the 
match, but nothing on the ap- 
palling and tragic scale of 
what took place. 

“ This is the most tragic 
night for European football. 
My deepest sympathies and 
feelings go to those with 
friends and relatives at the 
match,” he said. 


David Lacey in Brussels 

PROFESSIONAL football as 
a spectator sPort lay mor- 
tally wounded in Brussels 
last night. The European 
Cup final between Liverpool 
and Juvenlus, a game which 
promised to represent mod- 
ern soccer at its best, suc- 
cumbed to that other modern 
phenomenon, crowd violence, 
and this time suffered the 
full tragic consequences. 

Coming so soon after the 
Bradford fire disaster, with 
5 S dead, and the incident m 
Mrtcico City this week when 
10 people were crushed to 
death as the crowd struggled 
to force their way into the 
Oivmpie Stadium for Uw- 
NaUonal Cup Final, last 
night's scenes offered the 
grimes* reminders that the 
world's most popular sport is 
In grave Peril. 

The usual reasons and ex- 
cuses will be offered. .The 
trouble started with a minor- 
ity of Liverpool fans throw- 
ing missiles towards 
Juventns supporters and 
drilling Inwards their part of 
the terraces. 

The police, who seemed to 
have learned nothing from 
the excellent way their 
Dutch counterparts handled 
the Everlon supporters in 
Rotterdam for the Cup-Vin- 
ners Cup final a fortnight 
ago, weighed in with riot 
shields and batons cracking 
any head they came across. 

This provoked a violent 
reaction from the Liverpool 
fans and it was when the 
police, heavily- outnumbered, 
lost control of the situation 
for a minute or two that 
panic set in among the 
Juventns supporters who 
thought they were about to 
be attacked. 

As they surged towards 
the narrow entrance to the 
arena, first crush harriers 
and then the surrounding 
waH gave way and those in 
frosrt^of jvere tramped . 

When the authorities mid 
their inquiry they will need 
to ask about crowd segrega- 
tion and the strength of the 
barriers that were meant to 
separate the fans. 

However, to judge by the 
empty and broken bottles In 
the centre of Brussels and 
on the lawns outside the sta- 
dium, drink was again at the 
heart of the problem. 

While It is premature to 
lay the blame wholly at the 
door of the Liverpool sup- 
porters It must be said that 
before the distil bran ees there 
had been Utile, if any. sign 
of trouble on the terraces 
occupied by the Juventns 
fans. 

It is the first time in 21 
years of competition that 
Liverpool has been involved 
in serious violence. 


| Last act 
in season 
of gloom; 
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Coach crash driver 4 seemed ill 


By Martin Wain wright 

French police are sifting wit- 
ness accounts which suggest 
that fatigue or sudden illness 
affected the driver of a coach 
which crashed in Provence yes- 
terday, killing seven of a Brit- 
ish school party on board. 

Three children, three teach- 
ers, and the driver died, three 
passengers are critically ill in 
hospital and all 39 others on 
the coach, which turned over 
twice and landed on its roof, 
were hurt. Ten were expected 
to leave hospital after treat- 
ment for minor injuries and 
shock. 

The coach was taking a 
mixed party from Beaumont 
and Verulam schools in St Al- 
bans, Hertfordshire, on an 
eight-day adventure holiday. It 

NEWS 
IN BRIEF 

Gemayel 

shelled 

PRESIDENT Amin Gemayel 
travelled to Damascus yester- 
day for talks with President 
Assad on " saving n Lebanon. * 
Shortly before leaving. Presi- 
dent Gemayel narrowly es- 
caped when his palace was 
hit by shells and missiles. 
Report and other Middle 
-East developments, page 5. 

Falklands 'threat' 

A NEW Falklands task force 
is threatening the South At- 
lantic wildlife chain. John 
Ezard fifes over -it, page 4. 

Tax protests 

PROTESTS -and scepticism 
have greeted President 
Reagan's, proposals for tax 
changes. Report, page 6;' 
Leader comment, page 12; 
-Flan details, page 20, 


left the road at an accident 
blackspot near the village of 
Ledignan, between Ales and 
Montpelier. Reports from the 
local gendarmerie suggested 
that the speedometer had been 
smashed registering 75mph. 

Several passengers told 
police and hospital staff at 
Nimes, Ales, and Montpelier 
that the driver had appeared 
to have a glazed look or to be 
ill. A group of teachers had 
run up the coach gangway to 
try to take control bnt the bus 
had spun off the road and 
overturned. 

No other vehicles were in- 
volved in the accident which 
happened on a winding stretch 
of the Route Nationale just be- 
fore noon. 

Three helicopters and 20 am- 


bulances arrived to find chil- 
dren trying to crawl out of the 
coach’s shattered windows. The 
roof of the vehicle, which had 
been hired from a British com- 
pany, was mangled and the 
boot smashed open, with lug- 
gage flung clear. 

The Injured teachers include 
Mr Keith Rowley, aged 23, an 
- England indoor hockey interna- 
tional, who has a fractured 
spine. 

The British consul-general in 
Marseilles. Mr David Glad- 
stone, said that the names of 
the dead would not he 
released until their ncxt-of-kin 
had been informed. 

The children, agad between 
12 and 18. were travelling 
from the Ardeche. where they 
had been canoeing, to a 
Turn to back page, col. 1 






"Quite frankly, would you 
risk loaning £15 million to 
someone who arrwed in a C5." 

In the black 

BRITAIN'S balance of pay- 
ments went back in the 
black last month as trade in 
oil resumed its normal pa fr 
tern after the miners' strike. 
Page 18. 


Tamil visas 

THE Government yesterday 
announced new regulations 
requiring Tamils to obtain 
an entry visa before travel- 
ling to Britain. Report, back 
page: Sri Lanka 'summit* 
on separatists, page 7. 
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‘Equal misery* move unlikely 
after human rights ruling 

Fears ebb over 
tougher curb 
on immigrants 

By Malcolm Dean 1971 Immigration Act protects 

Fears that immigration could the Eight of someone settled 
be made more restrictive after here before January 1 , 1973 . to 
the judgement of the Euro- be. joined by his wife and 
pean Court of Human Bights children, 
on Tuesday began to fade yes- Under the 1981 Nationality 
terday as immigrant groups Act, women from the Common- 
' ' at the ' 


Tamil mother flees wedge of terror 


took a closer look 


tin ns facing the Home Office.. 

The court found the British 
immigration rules breached the 
European Convention on 
Human Bights because of the 
stricter regulations applying to 
a woman who wants t bring 
in a foreign husband compared 
e woman who wants to bring 
in a foreign wife. 

As it was the inequality of 
treatment which the court 
found unlawful, not the 
restrictions themselves, some 
immigrant groups were wor- 
ried that the Home Office 
would apply the stricter 
restrictions to men so that, in 
the words of one HP, ‘‘equal 
misery " was shared. 

The more this option was 
studied, the less likely it 
seemed. Three separate Jaws 
provide foreign wives with a 
statutory right of admission to 
the UK. 

Large numbers of wives 
come from the white Common 


op- wealth who were married to a 


By Fan] Keel 

A YOUNG Tamil mother 
whs -fled from Sri Lanka 
with her two children de- 
scribed yesterday the pres- 
sures which led ter to seek 
refuge and her fears about 
being sent back. 

The young woman, one of 
the estimated L200 Tamils to 
have arrived since the latest 
outbreak of violence, said 
she decided to leave her 
Trineomalee home in the is- 
land’s eastern province after 
threats from the army. She 
is staying with friends in 
South London. 

She that the army 

accused her of having 
harboured members of the 
Tigers, the Tamil separatist 


guerrilla group, and that she 
could- be forced to sign a 

confession if she did not In- 
form on the Tigers’ move- 
ments in the neighbourhood. 

The woman, who did not 
want to be Identified, in- 
sisted yesterday that she had 
no contact with the Tigers. 
She said involvement la 
terrorist activities was un- 
thinkable for her and for 
her husband, who b em- 
ployed in the government 
services. 

She said that Tamils in 
parts of Sri Lanka where 
there was sympathy for the 
aims of the separatists faced 
dlfflonltic* in trying to main- 
tain a neutral attitude. . . 

“ Yon are accused by your 
neighbours of betraying the 


Tamil cause, and you are 
suspected by the axmy of 
helping the Tigers simply be- 
cause yon are a Tanm,” she 
said. 

She and her friends had 
destroyed their family photo- 
graph albums. “If yon don’t 
the army remove all the pic- 
tures of the young men in 
yo ur family and then say 
they are terrorists,” she said. 

Three of her cousins had 
been arrested by the security 
forces and one had been tor- 
tured to death, she c Mmcd . 

Her flight from Sri Lanka 
earlier nils month began 
with a bus Journey from 
Trineomalee to the capital, 
Colombo, yhich was inter- 
rupted twice for searches. 


The first - cteefc- was con- 
ducted by the army and the 
second - a “gang dl tbura" 
who took three TamlL yonths 1 
off the bos and began. l beaSK 
ing them. She . said- the three 
boys had" been ■■ imprudent 
enough to- admit they were' . 
trying . to leave Sri . Lanka. 
She had merely said she was 
visiting friends in. Colombo. . 

At the airpori'ltt .Colombo, 
where her friends ^Britain 
had arranged ticket^ -she 
was able to board her flight 
without trouble. Other- Tam- 
ils who did not have snch 
advance arrangements were 
left arguing and pleading 
with officials as they tried t* ■ 
boy tickets Jfor Tfiesterh 
destinations. 


At Heathrow,- she lw JJ 
for only * ^ period « 

the reasons for her visit, ter 
. c ir c u mstances at home ana 

' ter accommodation arrange- 
ments in Britain were 
flatted. Novr *he- is *waUtiia; 
a summons from iurangration 
officials for a more lengthy 
Interview about her 
intentions. 

,■ Her wish is that she and 
her children will te granted 
-refugee status. Her claim 
wttTte based on the tatoleiv 
able future, as she regards 
it, tint would await her to 
.Sri; Lanka- where she would 
. be caught between the secu- 
rfty • farce’* counte*4nsd£ 
: gency drive and the pressure 
■to support Tamil separatism. 


British citizen before January 1, 
1983, have a statutory right of 
entry. It is under these two 
laws that Aslan wives, who are 
admitted each year, are per- 
mitted to settle. Some 6.570 
were admitted last year. 

Both these laws could be 
repealed but not the EEC law, 
which allows any EEC citizen 
resident in a member state to 
be joined by his wife. Repeal- 
ing the first two laws woifld 
stop Australian, New Zealand 
and Canadian wives from com- 
ing to Britain but not French, 
German or ItaHaa. 

Ms Fiona McTaggait, general 
secretary of the Joint Council 
for the welfare of Immigrants, 
said yesterday that any at- 
tempt to extend the restric- 
tions to foreign wives would 
create “ an administrative 
nightmare.” 

She said that there was only 
one honourable course for the 


wealth or the US, and the Gov- Governmen t “ a nd- that is to 
eminent has no wish to ex- end the restrictions on the 
elude them. Several MBS would 3,300 foreign husbands who 
be directly involved, among are waiting to join their wives 
them David Owen and Tony in Britain. 

Bonn, both of whom are mar- Ms McTaggart wrote to the 
ried to Americans, and Jona- Home Office requesting it res- 
than Aitken, the Conservative rinds any order on a foreign 
MP. who has a Swiss wife. husband, who is about to be 
Of the three laws which pro- deported from the UK, and 
vide foreign wives with a stat- urging the Government to 
utory right of admission only change the rules as quickly as 
two could be repealed. The possible. 

Immigration ruling 
delays deportation 

By Aileen Ballantyne adjust to the different lifestyle 

An attempt to deport a For- after living in Britain for so 
tuguese whose wife has right . 

or residency in Britain was Mrs Rodriguez [ works i as a 
halted yesterday after the hotel chambermaid and Mr Bo- 
European Court of Human drimiez, who cannot obtain a 
Rights ruling that the irnmi- work permit mitilhe is legally 
gration lawsare sexist - settled here, looks after their 
Mr Jose Rodriguez, aged 29, chjj d ** Inane, 
was appealing against a depor- Under the present law, men 
tation order. The adjudicator, who are permanently settled 
Mr Clem Richards, stopped the here have the nght to bring to 
proceedings until the European A wife from abroad, hut. 
court's decision could be women in exactly the same po- 
clarified. sdtion can not live in Britain 

Mr Richards, who was hear- with a foreign husband, 
ing the appeal at Thanet After the hearing; lawyers 
House, the Strand, London, sating for Mr and Mrs Ro dri- 
said the case would be guez warned that in cases such 
restored to the list as soon as as this, where a family were 
they knew what was going on. separated by deportation or- 
The only sensible thing was to dered by the Home Office in 
wait for the written judgment; breach of a European Const 
he said. ruling, the European Court 

Mr Rodriguez and his wife would be Kkely to award sub- 
An abela married in 1982, and stanlial damages.” 
have a son Mrs Rodriguez said Miss Jenny Shephard, Mr 
after the hearing yesterday Rodriguez's solicitor, Baid de- 
that she came to Britain with, portation was a “very drastic 
her parents at the age of nine, measure.” It would be most 
She had known her husband unfair if he was deported 
since childhood and they be- under the old rules which 
came engaged at the age of 16 would prevent him from coin- 
after meeting to Portugal. She tog back when the rules were 
has tried to live there with likely to change in the next 
him. she said, but could not few months. 
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Mother tells of youth’s 
time in punishment cell 

By Jean Stead seemed normal when he exam- 

The mother of Angus Boyd. “ a to 

aged 17. who was found dead Deceiteer. But when ho exam- 
in his cell at a “short, sharp 

shock” detention centre on ?.*? 1x611 concerned at his 
February 17, told an inquiry at wannon. 

Alloa yesterday that he had On January 16 he diagnosed 
been kept in a segregated pun- him as a possible suicide risk, 
ishment cell since going there Hid recommended that he 
last December. should see a psychiatrist and 

Mrs Jean Boyd, aged 40. an super Y^ 

office cleaner from Largs, said 1 5 

her sou had refused to shave told him he 

his beard at Glenochil deten- w ®5 Jr 0 ™* to die of a heart 

tion centre in Clackmannan- . . . . 

sbire. She had told him before . Prison officers .said m evi- 
hc was sent to prison that she 9® n S e ~ at "^Jd had been con- 


liked his beard. 


fined to a cell in the segre- 


A orison officer Mr Peter gatBd ** a .disciplinary 

Malfu^ -Sho "oSnd bSK 

body, said , * ,B * *•«* 1 ? as sut, J ect t0 normal observa- 


that to his four 


tion by prison officers once an 


years at Glenochil he had not 
known an inmate to be de- ^ nna « Bh ,- 

lained so long in the punish- 

ment cells before. He wSs told t “ t S i . n f l rS5 > J*? 

bo ^ ™ not 5^W o w^ e fSss n rtre 

.»» ^ when she “4^ « 

visited her son on January 23 floor wearing only pyjama 
he seemed demented. He told trousers. A book on witchcraft 
her he was gome to fake a was among Boyd’s possessions, 
heart attack ana die, but The court was toldbyforen- 
would be . born again. She s ; c experts that though the cell 
asked m vain to see the prison was only 8 ft long by 7 ft 6 ins 
governor so that her son could high, it was high enough 
be sent to the prison hospital, for Boyd to have hanged 
A prison doctor. Dr Brian himself. 

Stewart said that Boyd had The inquiry continues today. 


Hie bus In which at least seven 
passengers are critically ill and 
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eople died at an accident black spot in Provence yesterday during a school trip from St Albans, H^wdkhire. Three 
P others were hurt Ten were expected to leave hospital after treatment for minor injuries and shock. 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 

EEC holds 

fire on coal 

•*- 

\ 

decision 

A DECISION on phasing out 
subsidies to the European coal 
industry was put off by the 
EEC without serious discussion 
of the controversial proposal at 
the commission's meeting yes- 
terday in Brussels. 

An informed source said 
that the matter would need 
considerable .debate, given the 
importance and political sensi- 
tivity of the subject A deci- 
sion is expected when the com- 
mission meets next Wednesday. 
Walkout halts Tyne Meftxo 

Cable viewers 
tuned in 


SIXTEEN per cent of all 
households equipped with ca- 
ble television watch it for 
more than nine hours a day, 
according to an independent 
survey published yesterday. 
Most watched for more then 
four hours. 

The survey shows- that cable 
accounts for up to 23 per cent 
of viewing time on Sundays, 
and nearly 20 per cent during 
the week. 

Guardian writer 
wins award 

JOHN Carvel, of the Guardian, 
has been named- Local Govern- 
ment Journalist of the Year In 
a new set of awards organised 
by Local Government Informa- 
tion Services, a PR consultancy 
for local authorities. He won 
the award and £250 for an ex- 
clusive story about Cabinet 
divisions on scrapping elec- 
tions of the metropolitan au- 
thorities which led to a revolt 
by Government peers last year. 


O BITUARY 

Roy Plomley 

& 

Roy Plomley, the deviser and 
presenter for more than 40 
years of Desert Islaod Discs on 
BBC radio has died, aged 71. 
Dennis Barker, back page 


Government has spent £2.9 m 
on ‘controversial’ publicity 


By John Carvel, ... to response to a parliamentary sentaffon should not he party 

Political Correspondent question by the shadow envfr poUtic^” Jbat^* distribution of 

The Government, has. spent ronment secretary, ^ 

£2,9 million on .11 poUticrily- Cunningham, shout 
cohtroversi a L pi&lic ity and ad- 
vertisins -Campaigns, since? com- 
ing to power m 1979, it was 
d&losr ? festerdajjfc. .# ,v 
Tins compares vrith' only six- Wop* ^55* 
potentially-sensitive campaigns nnblin 


Dr John unsollctted material should be 
a Cabinet carefully controlled,” and that 
.out gov- ^cost&flhould he justifiable.' 1 
on piAlio- ATfhfn i g h it maintained that 
these conventions have never 
j been hiricen. it went on to list 
examles of " publicity to paten* 
foFSriW 2S tially t politically -controversial 



with an identified cost of JS2J2 advertistog to exlato their poH- ar ? a f: . .. ... rut 

million under the premierahips 'SouSfto izrfS the public - 

of Mr Heath, Mr Witoon^and & atevfcei 5®S 8 S l +fc . d, SS? 

Mr Callaghan from 1970 to bailable tottSmud of their 

The £2B million does. not in- . canto 4t bore direcSymi main- 

dude the. spending on televi- “ Public funds may. not, how- tainlng the life of the comma- 
Mon advertiring which aocom- CT ?r, he used to finance hity to a national emergency.” 
panied the privatisation -of pnbiidtjrfte par^ poetical pur^ •. The list of sensitive cam- 
British Telecom and other 
state share flotations. 

M^TteS C hST&i Un S ^ BMdaace'Bm (1983/4), bus 

Sion spent on pubHcito to to»n of what is published. • policy (1984), abolition of .tte 

nnntiiifp. mnneil .tmflnfli! n>*htA The USDCr eXlflalned til 



the House of Commons .library government respdbsHriHtles." offer 1982 _ and the ratocap- 
by the Prime Mtodster, came that “content, tone and pre- ping legislation (1984). 


30,000 more suffer genital diseases 


By Andrew Veitch to non-specific infections, British Acadeny of Forensic 

Medical Correspondent New cases of syphilis and Sdmres to . . .. 

KKsBZSft 

flames reieasea yex-eimy. creased by 4 per cent, and fe* fertog from such a disease or 
Heroes is the most rapidly- by 8 per cent ‘ been in " contact with another 

venereal disease : pewy ChorUon odds: People person suffering irom a sexn- 


of women stiff er- 


who 


ing for the first time has to- 
creased by 31 per cent, and 


on 

Should not 
criminally liable. 


It- ally-transmitted disease, ~ would 
be be guilty of a punishable crim- 
Dr offence • unless that per- 


the number ofmenhy 14 per j ohll Da^n of the - British son’s partner was first made 
cent to bring the total of new jjgflfcai Association said aware of these facts.” 
patients to 16,534. yesterday. gfer&rticaZ Bulletin No 3/85: 

The number of new patients The present system of volun- New cases of sexually- * trans- 



the latest figures available. % 

Most of the increase was due Dawson told members 


working comparatively well. Dr Buddings, Honeypot Lane, Stan- 
Dawson told members of the more, Middlesex. 


Tourism 
jobs boom 
forecast 


By Michael Smith, 

Industrial 

Between r 2Q0,(RK) and . 
lote,tttoId>^creatediii. — .. 
aims expanding tourist indus- 
try by 1990, a‘ report has 
promised. 

The rtoort, prepared for the 
British Tourist Authority, fore- 
casts the creation of at least 
200^)00 Jobs over the mart five 
years. But it believes the fig- 
ure will soar to 400.000 by 
1990 it the tourist -Industry 
receives stimulus and 
assistance. 

Mr Duncan Bluck, chairman 
of the BTA, said the figures il- 
lustrated the importance of the 
industry to the economy as a 
whole. 

The Government recently 
reduced the level of support 
for the -BTA and other, tourist 
authorities, hut Mr Bluck said 
the Government should assist 
the industry. 

According to the BTA report, 
produced by an economist, Mr 
James Morrell, positive encour- 
agement for tourism would be 
needed to help lift the job 
creation " figure, to 400,000 by 
1990. 

Mr Morrell lists factors like 
a lower exchange rate, the en- 
largement of tourist promotion, 
and public sector investment 
in roads, airports, and docks, 
as vital to expansion. 

At present slightly under L5 
million people ~ are employed 
directly or Indirectly in' the 
British tourist industry, and 
the addition of a further 
JJ000 is based ou growth in 
tourists’ spending ' over the 
past four years. 

Greater stimulus and a 
repeat of the more rapid 
nrtfii experienced over the 
past two -years could raise the 
figure to 400,000. 


Council 

expels 

Sinn 

Fein 

members 


From Paul Johnson - 
in Belfast 

• Sinn Fein may go to court 
in an effort to have the en- 
forced exclusion of two of its 
councillors from a Northern 
Ireland local authority de- 
clared illegal. . . ' ■ 

The par were led from 
Criigavon council chamber yes- 
terday by police after Union- 
ists voted to favour of a mo- 
tion to have them ejected from 
the inaugural meeting. 

This is the latest in a series 
of rows which win afftkt local 
authorities in Northern Ireland 
over the next few weeks as 
they try to come to terms for 
the first time with substantial 
Sinn Feto representation 
Last night there were sag' 
gestions that the Unionists to 
Craigs von may have acted ille- 
gally by expelling Mr Brendan 
Curran and Mr Brian McCann, 
They may have acted con- 
trary to the Local Government 
Act by taking the motion of 
exclusion before a mayor was 
elected. 

There la also doubt over 
whether the ban would stand 
up in the courts because the 
councillors are preventing col- 
leagues from-, carrying out 
their representative duties. 

Unionists to Craigavon are 
now epected to pursue their 
avowed aim of siknetog Sinn 
Feto by selecting a council 
committee omitting the Repub- 
licans which will, take all the 
decisions on the running of 
the authority. 

The trouble began yesterday 
when Democratic Unionists 
nnd Official Unionists com- 
bined in favour of a motion 
which meant the Ston Fein 
members havk to: move to a 
separate table in the council 
chamber.' : 

The Republicans refused and 
there was another motion to 
exclude them from the meet- 
ing altogether. When they 
refused once more to move, 
the police were called and the 
ffltm Fein councillors then 
went quietly after talking to a 
senior officer. 

Mr David Calvert, of the 
DUP, who organised yester- 
day’s manoeuvres, said last 
night that he and his fellow 
Unionists objected strongly to 
sitting down with Sinn Fein 
members. 

“It is a point of principle,” be 
said.. “We wfll ostracise Ston 
Feto at every opportunity. We 
will not give them a voice, any 
authority or - any * influence in 
the spending of taxpayers’ 
money in Cnugavon.” 

The Craigavon dispute fol- 
lowed hard on the heel of an- 
other row where on Tuesday 
eht in Omagh, Co^ Tyrone, a 
ting mix-op by Unionists led 
to the election of a Ston Fein 
council chairman. 

Unionists on (he authority 
who are outnumbered by na- 
tionalists decided to put for- 
ward a candidate who had no 
chance of winning so as to 
force a second ballot between 
Ston Fein and the constitu- 
tional nationalists, the Social 
Democratic and Labour Patty. 
By then voting for the SDLP 
candidate, Sinn Fein could 
hare been beaten. 

However, the . DUP man 
received orily two votes when 
not enough of his colleagues 
took part and it was deemed 
that not enough votes had 
been cast to force a second 
ballot — leaving Mr Seamus 
Kerr, of Sinn Fern, as the out- 
right winner. 
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Seamus Kerr : 
won chairmanship 
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MP demands inquiry into NHS ‘abuse’ 


By Andrew Veltch, Mrs Thornton, who is suffer- Kenneth Clarke, the health to be given powers to collect 

Medical Correspondent mg from, arthritis of the spine, minister. consultants’ own fees for 

a w kp {„ I s . st 4l “ P*to despite her new Scunthorpe’s Conservative private patients, and -warned 

A Tory is cmuiig for a hip. Her surgeon Mr Shyamal MP, Mr Richard -HIckmet, said that the NHSmight be making 

new investigation into private Kamar Mukarjea, says that the last night: ''Some consultants a loss on treating private 

practice in the health service operation, was a success. may be running artificially patients. 

lists to persuade patients . The attitude of some consul- 


■ following the case of a woman He has been cleared by the i** 1 . ■. . . . .. . ----- 

Who paid £1,300 for a private Yorkshire r^oSftea^ to tere operations performed ton * (to jtMjiMh aagori- 

hip operation because she Jonty dtoam Mr Bryan not a unique allega- ^^e^S^?hSS 

thought she faced a four-year wJ 3 D J^^ n | a ^ 1 ts U and tion - There Is considerable con- best reluctant and at worst 
wait for NHS treatment. • S^otoi K^i^teSSctiS *? at ^ ST**" °* rtrncti ™- n *= 

The Story Of Mm Marion than his NHS contract pa^ts. investlgiiei? sbffi be^akfo! Mr Hlckinet added last 
^SSiiSopJ^Spe^S of' Mr_?larke vrtmt cvid^ce tiiere night: “.Pm to favogr_o£ 


trom scuntnope, appeared in of toe private practice system is of the abuses reported by vate medicine to the NHS--but 
yestertays Guardian. She was by NHS consultants, drawn up Mr Mason, and what tovestiga- Tm against abuses. The medi- 
mven an artifidal hip at Scun- by the Scunthorpe health an- tions can be carried out” cal orofessioii must he ner- 


S ven *u isranaai , nip m ocu& oy jne scuntnorpe Health an- tions can be carried out” ad profesaon mast be per- 
_ pj?5 B SS5 r 2l * our tbority chairman, Mr John Ma- Mr Mason, president of the waded that it Is to their own 

weeks after ^she asked for a son, as a result -of the Thornton Midlands Conservative Assooa- interests to out these matters 
private operation. ■ *— 1 — 4 ... * .... - • - ... — «• 


affair— has been sent to Mr tion, called for health officials right” 


Briton held by Nigerians 
'planning fast to death’ 

By Patrick Keatiey. - 14 convicted criminals, in a 

Diplomatic Correspondent - tiny cell at KM B3rt maximum 
The wife of a British busi- security prison, 
nessman arrested in Nigeria The Foreign Office con- 
last September has heard- that Armed last itigbt that the Tory 
her husband, Andrew jjp for Basingstoke, Mr 
Coveyduck, has gone °u hnn- Andrew Hunter, has demanded 
ger strike and expects to fast urgent action at the highest 
to his death. - level to save the life of his 

He is held, in company with constituent • 

Earlier . charges against Mr 
Coveydudc, aged 37,' alleging 
extortion of state funds, were 
all dismissed when his case 
finally came to court on march 
18. The Nigerian judge set 
him free but he was immedi- 
ately arrested under a military 
decree which permits indefi- 
nite detention. 

Mr .Hunter »nd other , friends 
of the family to Basingstoke 
are convinced that Mr 
Coveyduck is the innocent vic- 
tim of a hostage-taking strat- 
egy linked to the Dikko case. 

The former Nigerian minis- 
ter, Umaru Dikko, was found 
unconscious from drug injec- 
tions, in a packing case at 
Stansted Airport last July, 
ready for despatch to Lagos 
where he Is wanted to face 
corruption charges. He is still 
in this country. 


Hugo label 


By Donald WtateEsgill 
Art S ales Correspondent 
A BOTTLE of Motrton Both- 
gdaM 1946 with a label by 
Jean Hugo was sold for 
£lrS40 at Sotheby's yesterday.. 

The year was not one of 

Mouton Rothschild's best vin- 
tages and the wine itself Is 
worth perhaps about £50. 

The' chateau has commis- 
sioned a special label each 
year since me second world 
war from a distinguished art- 
ist The labels- have become 
eolleetorS’- pieces and Interest 
has been stimulated by an 
exhibition at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

Hugo’s label dqlcta a dove 
and -a man ploughing, it was 
to celebrate the end. of the 
war. 

At Phillips In London, the 
cricket bat used by Jack 
Hobbs ■ when he surpassed 
W.CL Grace’s record of runs 
was sold for £L320. 

Hobbs signed the bat and 
Inscribed It “I used this bat 
In the Surrey ▼ Middlesex 
match at Kenntogton Oval on 
August 8, 1930, when- I 
passed -W.G. Grace's aggre- 
gate record of 54#96.” Hobbs 
Missed Grace’s record of 
centuries, in 1925, 


Welfare State’s structure 
defective, says Meacher 

The structure of -the Welfare Government’s plans to reform 
State was eohdemned as defeo- the system — due out in a 
tire yesterday by Labour’s ^ a PF,... 0n .. Monday— 


social services spokesman, Mr 


would be politically suicidal. 

„ . .. . The savings (which he* 

Michael Meacher. In a hint of calculates at £2.5 bilHonVr 
things to come — probably- at won’t satisfy the Treasury, hut ' 
Labour's party conference in the cuts will dissatisfy an 
the autumn — he cited the awful lot of people.” ' 
fact that -eight million people ^ of ^ review « 

rely on supplementoiy .benefit conducted by the Social s w- 

0f ^ ces Seci-etety. Mr Normii 
the social security system. Fowler, showed that despite 
His plans for revitalising the the £40 billion budget there 
system by replacing “degrad- was very little fat on the Wel- 
tog” supplementary benefits fare State, said Mr Meacher. . 
\rfth basic allowances given as Alan Travis adds : College of 
of right were put forward m a Health figures Showing Iride 
Labour green paper tost month discrepancies to waiting times 
wltoont the approval of the for National Health Scrvire^p- 
party’s - national executive erations around the country 

yesterday prompted Mr 
Yesterday, he repeated his Meacher, to demand urgent ac- 
oall for an end to means-tested tion from' the Government, 
supplementary benefit, a com- The college's figures show 

prehenaive allowance for the that waiting times not anlv 

illy and mrotally dis- vary S* b^S^n^istrlS^ 

and reewgnition of the but also for different types of ■ 

numbers of working women operation. . * 

who no longer depended on ,«I believe ft ureentlv ' 

th^r husbands. requires investigation whetoCT 

The i_Meacter altoanative, or these distortions result 0 from" , 
somethin® very like- it, -is -interference of nrivato S 
tbongtegcely to be presented, ■ ttce. differential JdSfstinSre 
mth NEC approval, to the procedures or sheer lack of 
pmty ctmference. -physical or personal resources,** 

. Mr Meacher said that the said Mr Meacher, ^ 
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Prison 
amnesty 
urged for 


17 

.each# 


pan 

Gov 


«*» 


offenders 


By Aileen BaDantyne 

An amnesty for minor of- 
fenders to cut the number of 
sentenced prisoners from 
about 36,000 to 12.000 was pro- 
posed yesterday by the National 
Association of Probation Offi- 
cers. 

The association which has 
more than 6,000 members ar- 
gue that the Government's 
plan for a £350 million prison 
building programme for 16 
new prisons would be ineffec- 
tive and uneconomic. It has 
asked MP& from all parties to 
support its amnesty plan. 

The Home Secretary, Mr 
Leon Brittan. will today for- 
mally open the first of the 16 
gaols at Wayland, in Norfolk. 
He has pledged that. the Gov- 
ernment's programme could 
well end overcrowding by 
"around the end of this de- 
cade,” with foe provision of 
■11,700 extra places. 

With the 9,500 untried or 
ttnsenteoced prisoners a record 
46,000 are now held in gaols ±n 
England and -Wales. 

Napo’s report to MPs, says 
that every time the number of 
prison places has been 
increased, it has led to an in- 
crease in the prison 
population. 

By going ahead with an ex- 
anskmast prison policy the 
.vernment are acting against 
the findings of their own advi- 
„ sere, says Napo. A recent 
Borne Office study found that 
71 per cent of those given cus- 
todial sentences were recon- 
victed within six years. 

Another recent Home Office 
report found that only half the 
victims of crime questioned 
said that ' “ their ” offender 
should be brought before the 
courts if caught. 

Napo says that Britain has 
proportionately one of the 
highest prison populations, in 
Western Europe with longer 
sentences imposed than in any 
other European country. 

For nonviolent offences, the 
association proposes a maxi- 
mum sentence of 100 weeks 
for a single offence and 200 
weeks for multiple offences, 
vj, It also proposes an amnesty 
”■ for the immediate release of 
all prisoners who are within 
six months of release, and of 
all remaining 'prisoners serving 
three years or less for non- 
violent offences. 

This would exclude prisoners 
serving sentences " for offences 
such as. armed robbery, rape 
or murder and other crimes of 
violence. 

“An amnesty ... could pro- 
vide an alternative to a mas- 
sively expansive prisptr- trail- 
ing . programme, and allow 
many petty offenders, for 
■ whom prison is of little use, 
back into the community, at 
little risk to society as a 
whole” 

Napo says that the probation 
service would be willing to 
take on more serious and diffi- 
cult offenders.. It cans for an 
expansion of the use of com- 
munity service orders requir- 
ing the offender to make rep- 
aration to the victim as '-a 
welcome departure from the 
futile punishment of 
imprisonment.” 

Mr Brittan last week 
received a hostile reception 
from prison officers when he 
addressed their annual confer- 
ence and outlined the need to 
cut overtime worked in gaols 
to justify the increase spend- 
ing on prison building. 

The week before, the Police 
Federation - booed and jeered 
the Home . Secretary,- and 
passed a unanimous vote of no 
confidence - iji.- the .■Govern- 
ment's- law and order policies. 
Criminal Justice — An ’ Alter- 
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Renascence in Belfast 

j j.. ; 

helps heal the wounds 

Paul Johnson finds hope under the griumess and grime 
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City centre security gate — bat the shops are thriving. 

Ffeturet^r Denis TSiorpe. 


THE picture of Bedfast city 
centre so often -seen on the 
television- screens is one of 
dereliction dad decay, of 
dirty houses and streets 
trudged' by people with a 
remarkable capacity for stoic - 
endurance. 

Bloody Friday, the day in 
July, 1972, when the- IRA set 
off 26' explosions killing '11 
end injuring 230, spelled 
doom for the city centre. 

Within a few years tfae : 
threat of indiscriminate via- : 
lessee and bombing had led 
to 300 retailers leaving the 
centre, most public houses 
dosing their doors from the 
early evening and, at one 
stage, people being advised 
not to travel home an 
darkness. 

The city’s night life faded 
away. Business confidence 
decreased in proportion to 
the Increasing number of 
bomb sites which gave the 
city . a pockmarked 
complexion. 

’ But now, tinder the super- 
ficial grimness and -grane, a 
commercial . renascence- . is. 
taking place. Two figures -in ' 
particular bear- witness -' to- - 
that: £86 million of invest- 
ment in the past two years 
or in the pipeline; and in 
the past' year 24 new restau- 
rants have opened. 

Although, in the back- 


ground there remains pov- 
erty and an unemployment 
rate of 22 per cent the city 
centre has resumed a nor- 
mality that was only a 

wpiri^ yy 

Some local people claim 
that the renaissance stems 
from the reopening in 1980 
of the Grand Opera House 
after . ertravagent refurbish- 
ment •' of -the Edwardian ' 
building. 

Two Imposing Victorian 
public bouses opened a little 
later and since then there 
has been a boom. In -the past 
three years, 41 restaurants. 
38 cafes .and 55 hot food 
bars have opened. 

Several large stores have 
refurbished their premises, 
late - night shopping has 
proved successful and day 
trippers, most from the 
Republic, are said to have 
spent £120 million last year. 

During the same time, the 
most obvious of the security 
measures — individual 
searches of those entering 
the fenced-off heart of the 
city — have been replaced -by 
more- discreet random ■ 
checks. 

.“More and mere people 
are coming back into the 
city centre,” said Mr Eddie 
Simpson, Belfast develop- 
ment officer. “They feel, 
safer and more secure. 
Within the TIE the image of ' 


Belfast is beginning to 
change and it is now recog- 
nised as a good place to in- 
vest. A mood of optimism is 
afoot-’* 

This revitalisation of the 
city centre has been ac- 
companied by a conscious ef- 
fort on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to visually improve 
it. 

Non -residential property on 
main roads attracts 75 per 
cent grants for items such as 
cleaning and roof repairs; 
the River Lagan is being 
cleaned, and more money is 
being spent on improving 
lighting. paving and 
landscaping. 

'Housing remains the big- 
gest problem. Belfast grew 
quickly around the shipyards 
and the mills during the late 
19th century. By the 1960s 
Belfast had a housing prob- 
lem much more serious than 
other UK cities. 

Government spending on 
housing in Northern Ireland 
has gone up by 70 per cent 
in the past five years to 
about £545 million this year. 
In the past 10 years, unfit- 
ness levels have dropped 
from 20 per cent to 10 per 
cent 

Everyone involved realises 
that the normality is fragile. 
All the progress could * be 
rubbed out .with a couple of 
strategically placed bombs. 



Safety behind bars — the familiar face of Belfast. 

Picture by Denis Thorpe. 


dffdon 

0 The prison population in 
England and Wales is expected 
to -reach a total of 48,500 by 
1993,; -according to the results 
of a- study published by the 
Home Office yesterday. 


Belated 
tribute 
to Henry’s 
first 

By Martin Wahrwright ' 

THE Church Of England Will 
hold a belated tribute next 
year to Queen .Catherine of 
Aragon who can lay claim to 
be its true founder. Royalty, 
bishops, and the Spanish am- 
bassador will honour the 
woman whose failure to pro- 
duce .a sen for Henry VDCt 
led to the break with Rome, 

The ceremony in Peterbor- 
ough Cathedral, where Cath- 
erine Is burled, will be 450 
years . late, which would not 
have- surprised the. Queen. 
After befog urged to enter a 
nunnery and . banished from 
Henry’s presence; she was 
finally confined, to Bjmholtow 

to persuade her 1 
to disavow her marriage to 
the king; 

• Her . stout refusal, . which 
forced a 'divorce and the 'ex- 
communication of Henry,, 
won her popular support, act 
cording to. the Tudor histo- 
rian Potydore VezgiL 

“Although rather ugly 
than otherwise; .of low -stat- 
ure and stout, sbe was more 
beloved by .the islanders of 
Britain, than any queen that 
has ever reigned,” he wrote. 

Similar admiration for 
Catherine led to the memo- 
rial idea, which came from a 
Mrs Diane Howden a Conser- 
vative councillor Ju. Peterbor- 
ough, -and has won foe sup- 
port of foe majority; Labour 
group- ... 

: Catherine’s body lies be- 
neath a royal standard, the 
Aragonese flag, and a simple 
black marble stone . wiuch 
was bought in a sodden 
flurry of . civic interest , In 
1395. 

Mrs Howden has invited the 
mayor of Catherine’s Spanish 
birthplace to . foe ceremony. 
Peterborough diocese intends 
to ask all bishops and. offi- 
cials ’ whose predecessors 
attended- the queen’s burial 
to the . service on January 29, 
foe anniversary . of her 
funeral. 

Catherine’s failure; to have 
a son was actually Henry’s 
fault, because a child’s sex is 
determined by. the ' father's 
genes. 


Councils ‘have right 
to go on campaign ’ 

By Geoff Andrews, Lo«l 

Government Correspondent 

Council advertising cam- 
paigns are no more 
democratic than many of those, 
organised by the Govermoent 
.i.imc /me of the gi 6up£ 


claims one 
involved. 

In its_ endence 


•’to the 


In its evidence tu 

nwnf^formation Unit says 

that democracy, means 

available both f»m central 
and local government 

The unit which 
so mainly Labour local, au^ 
SnnSand a dozen unions. 

Sfd “SoS? of 

wm be in conflict It B 

for ind&dual citizens ‘o rea^ 

♦hm*r own conclusions on -the 
basis of all information. To as- 
*t»at thev cannot do so 
to be do-. 

figfMSOTS 

local authorities discre* 
«1* aek r^rt ^rtte 





Patrick Jankin: 

. set inquiry 

ficinf and information . ovt of 
local funds! • -Y- --- 

The Association of London 
Authorities," which. includes "all. 
the ratecapped- comirils.in, the 
capital, has alreaty suggested 
that the decision to fond the 
inquiry was 'either mferfeience 
or direction. The Government 
talked a lot about freedom but 
did not allow mu ch i to those 
who were also elected: -• • 

■ “ It is important -to note that 
those people. who’-Sha^eVsought 
to prevent such ■ • adve rtismg 
and who now Wfsb^fp fiee par- 

liamentaxy legista&m pot -an 

end to it, are jaWsffiy moti- 
vated to , a .degree*th«ti‘the ad- 
vertisers -aimpiy-': 'qfto - not 
allowed tabs,” itxaidj ' ’ - 



IxitussnccessandTeputatioa have been Mtonprodocts 
liliEl~2'3™andSymph tools that 

.get die most out of harfw^ . 

. Andnoww^egreeu feeMacthe Lotus touch. 

- Jaz^-thetamulti-^ written 

specifically for the MacWe looked at the essential style of the 
hardware ^ -friendly accessible, powerfol -- and designed the 
software that would best use its talents. • 

Jazz^ 1 could well’be all the software you will ever need. 
, Its a complete ofiGux system on one disk - word processing, 
spreadshe#, d at a b ase, graphics and communications. Each 
Junction is more powafiil than any other program cunendy 
available' for foe Mar aud the ^readsheet is completely com- 
patible wifo>2r3, w which set theindustry stoidard. 


All the Junctions can be used independently. But its 
when you bring them together that Ja72 l ‘ n " really comes into its 
own. The word processing function has a unique Lotus feature 
called ‘HotViewJ whidi enables you to integrate information 
from any of the other Jazz*™ applications. 

Say you’re preparing a document or letter You can illus- 
. irate a point by inserting a 'graph’ from the graphics function 
and then personalise it with names selected from the database. 

The Jazz'™' tutorial disk will put you in charge of the 
program within afewhours, with one set of commands to learn 
for all 5 functions. 

And, as with all lotus products, our user commitment 
extends to training and service back-up. We have a network of 
Au&orised lra™^ staffed by 


personnel trained by lotus to help yon get the most from your 
software. And theres a telephone number you can call for 
further help or advice. 

So if you’re considering ways of getting more out of your 
business - welcome to the Jazz®" age. 

You can pick up the beat by ringing 01 200 0200. Well 
.send you a brochure and tell you who to see about a 
demonstration. 

0 Lotus 

SOFTWARE 

to Doriopmcnt {IK) Ud, Consort House, \laocaSum,¥nrisc»5 Bate. SL-i IEl. 
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Multinational 'task force’ invades the 



N THE evenings an hour or 
SO after sunset this s umm er 
and early winter, a curious 
glow in the south has be- 
come visible from Govern- 
ment House, the Upland 
Goose, the Falkland Island 
Company jetty and most 
other points along Fort Stan- 
ley harbour front - 

The dark sky on the oppo- 
site side of the harbour gets 
faintly light again and is 
reflected in the water, with 
the black humps of the 
Murrell Hills in between. 

It is beautiful, like mezzo- 
tint on the frontispiece of an 
old book: and most people 
noticing it for the first time 
dismissed it as one of the 
strange things this region 
does, like the sudden semi- 
tropical phosphoresce which 
sometimes appears round the 
Falklands" cool temperate 
shoreline. 

It is, in fact, the distant 
light of part of a new Falk- 
lands task force at work, a 
more epic, disparate, and 
profitable fleet of vessels 
than ever sailed from Britain 
to fiie South Atlantic in 
1982. 

The glow travel . miles 
from the floodlights of a 
multinational assembly of 
mother ships and trawlers 
loading their new catches — 
mostly squid — on to factory 


International trawling* fleets, are scouring the South Atlantic for squid. John Ezard reports. • ■ 


ships and bulk carriers at 
nigt in Berkeley Sound, a 
deep water harbour on the 
scale of Portsmouth or 
Southampton Water. 

You see it suddenly light- 
up like a town as you fly 
over at dusk in an RAF Sea 
King reconnaissance helicop- 
ter. There was what some of 
the ship operators called 
“ congestion " in Berkeley, 
Sound during last week. . 

It was full of trawlers 
black with squid ink from 
the last panic of the crea- 
tures as they were hauled 
aboard by predators for 
which evolution never pre- 
pared them. Among other ac- 
tivities, five carriers with ca- 
pacities ranging from 
5,000-8,000 tons were loading 
full cargoes of squid to take 
home to Japan and 
elsewhere. 

This gave them a single 
consignment worth a total of 
£25 million to £40 millidn at 
the early May world market 
price oE £1,000 a tonne for 
what is a delicacy in the Far 
East and Mediterranean. It 
has been a good year for 
squid. 

The arithmetic of last 
week's single free haul in an 
eight months season in the 
only offshore waters in the 


world -without a fishing limit 
approaches the ' £46 million 
which Britain has. so far 
spent bn the entire post-con- 
flict rehabilitation and devel- 
opment ' of the Falklands. 
The contrast is not lost on 
those qq shore. 

'It* is a cost-effective opera- 
tion. ' Captain Arne 
Lundquist, of Cool Carriers, 
the Swedish firm which sup- 
plies the carriers, says that 
14 men working hard can 
freeze 20 tonnes of squid in 
a' shift, a day's work which 
makes £20,000 - for their 
bosses. 

Aboard the Japanese-char- 
tered ships on days off from 
shore jobs are eight Falkland 
Islands stevedores working 
in holds kept at minus 20 
celsius, manhandling blocks 
of squid frozen at minus 35 
celsius, earning £50 for a 12 
hour shift ft is a rare 
chance of big money. “They 
are a hardy breed,” said Cap- 
tain Lundquist, “That type 
of job doesn’t bother them.” 

These ships are only the 
“good boys,” the small mi- 
nority who pay harbour rues 
to shelter ana work in the 
sound. Fly farther oat on a 
Sea Sing patrol into the 150- 
mile protection zone and 
within 40 minutes you have 


seen another 18 vessels. And 
that is just within an eighth 
of the innerpart of the zone 
within Sea King range. 

This month 200 have been 
counted inside the whole 
zone, from the Soviet Union, 
Poland, Bulgaria, Spain. 
Japan, South Korea, and, for 
the first time this year. Tai- 
wan. Earlier in the season, a 
record 300 were counted. 

The fleets currently total 
some 8,000 men, a figure 
which dwarfs the Falklan d s 
garrison and population put 
together. It is the South At- 
lantic's biggest population 
south of Capetown. 

Some crewmen, notably 
from eastern Europe, are at 
sea eight months a year. 
Recently one tried to commit 
suicide by stabbing himself 
twice in the stomach and 
jumping overboard. He . was 
rescued and treated at Stan- 
ley. which. Eke the RAF’s 
search and rescue helicop- 
ters, is available in 
emergencies. 

It is this combination of a 
military shield with, absence 
of a limit which has led to 
such a gold rush. The fish, 
especially the squid, turn up 
in markets all over the 
world from Japan to Britain, 


where it is' bartered at a 
high swap rate for Scots 
mackerel. 

By well-informed trade es- 
timates, the total catch is 
worth £200 million a year, 
not far from half the yearly 
cost of the Falklands 
garrison. 

The task of the Sea Kings 
is to log the vessels* names 
and check their holds' and 
antennae, in case one Is- . 
being used as an Argentine 
trojan horse. At dusk this 
means flying low and spot- ' 

li ghting th em. 

The detailed patrols, like 
those of the Hercules 
an craft which watch the 
outer zone, are expensive in 
maintenance and . flying 
hours. Although the sums 
have not apparently been 
done in Whitehall, it is ac- 
cepted that the trawlers add 
substantially to the garrison’s 
flying and other costs. 

For nearly two years, the 
Falklands government has 
been pressing for a unilat- 
eral fishing limit. This is 
partly to raise revenue but 
also for conservation. 

Councillors have seen the 
whale disappear from local 
waters in their lifetimes be- 
cause of plunder-level fishing 


In South Georgia. They be- 
lieve that at current rats 
stocks will be exhausted 
within two or three years, 
with catastrophic effects on 
the- South Atlantic .wildlife 

CHwIxi- .1 

One of the favourite trawl- 
ing grounds, near the 100 
fathom limit where fish tend 
to surface, is by Beauchene 
Island, one of the biggest 
breeding places of the black- 
browed albatross. 

Foreign Office - -ministers 
have never discussed their 
qualms about .a unilateral 
limit in public detail. But 
these centre round Argentine 
sensitivities and, more . no- 
tably, dread of confrontation 
with a Russian vessel which 
refused to observe the -limit: 
The Government’s . current 
tack is to try for a multina- 
tional conservation policy "blit 
little hope is held out 

Speaking as individuals, 
the Sea . King crew — lan 
Robertson, John Leech, Mick 
Headland and Jim Prentice 
— which flew me over the 
trawlers see sense in the 
point about Russia. They, 
like others in the garrison, 
point out that a lknit would 
demand a comprehensive 
“ board and search 11 facility 


beydna! ftbyaf 

present role or resources, i $ 

Most informed islanders 
remain unconvinced. They 
are confident, that ■ g Hmit 
would largE&y polied itself. 
From experience elsewhere, 
ships which paid for licences 
should be. the- first to 
harrass and , . report 
interlopers. . . r^-. 

So are some of the fishing 
nations. Japan badly wants a 
limit- Arne .Lundquist, who 
deals with them daily, says: 

" If you have controlled fish- 
ing, you have a. controlled 
mar ket. Everyone . ■ knows 
where they are. It is . this 
prospect of a glut that up- 
sets everything.” 

This occurred in _ Taiwan 
last week when the squid 
price fell from £1,000 to 
£400 a tonne,, although it was 

apparently •: holding ' UP 

reasonably in Mediterranean 
markets. Captain Lundqpist. 
also a passionate supporter 
of- the conservation argu- 
ment, was horrified to hear 
of dolphins and penguins in 
some of the catches. 

That argument also striked 
home with, the Sea King 
crew. “It irks me,” one said, 

“ If wildlife is being endan- 
gered, we should do some- 
thing about it It should be 
bred into our bones to pro- 
tect wildlife.’ 


Children ‘paying 
for war and 

strike’ 


miners 


By Andrew Bioncor, will, and said : “ The price of 

Education Staff inadequate supervision at 

Schoolchildren are lunchtime is greater indisex- 

effectively paying the cost of pline in the afternoon, 
the Falklands war and the “The price of strike action 
miners* strike through cuts in by teachers is increasing tru- 
ed u cation spending, Mr Derek ancy and strike action by pu- 
Best, said yesterday in his pQs — and it is hypocrisy for 
presidential address' at the teachers involved in sanctions 
annual conference of the to condemn the action taken 
National Association of Head by some pupils on Thursday, 
Teachers in Scarborough. April 26. 

It would prove catastrophic “ The true cost of teachers’ 
if the present generation in sanctions ties in the messages 
schools had to bear the cost of that come out of the hidden 
both campaigns. “Yet who curriculum, 
can deny that this is what is u Instead of pupils being led 
happening ?" he asked. towards a greater social aware- 

At the same time that the ness, greater commitment and 
Government was admitting the involvement, greater concern 
need for improvements in the for others less fortunate than 
pupil-teacher ratio, it was fore- themselves, they have set be- 
ing cuts by its spending fore them the example of ae- 
politi.es. tions which they will interpret 

Mr Best, head of Vyners as those of the ‘Pm all right, 
comprehensive school. Hilling- Jack’ philosophy of self-inter- 
don, north London, condemned est and materialism dominant 
the campaign of sanctions im- over concern for others and 
posed by teachers, which is over idealism. ' % ; 

causing widespread disruption “ We do have .to look very 

in schools. But he understood seriously at the Idea thaf 
the frustrations that had led to teachers should give up the 
it. right to strike in return for a 

He warned of the disciplin- professional salary and some 
ary problems which result machinery, such .as a pay 
from strike action and the review body, to prevent subse- 
teachers* withdrawal of good- quent erosion,” he said. 


Judge gives ‘no mercy’ 
warning to raiders 

Bv a Correspondent aged 25. a decorator, of 

Armed raiders who kill or Street - WaJworth ’ for 

They pleaded guilty or were 

KffisSSS - 53 S 3 SS 

four men after a raid last j ear p constable Mr Robert 
in which a security guard was m ttoDen 

shot dead. as 'Charles Territt was push- 

Charles Territt, aged un- gj r p err y into the back of 
employed, of Peabody Build- a va n a f ter a ra itl on a DIY 
mgs, Rosendale Road. Herne s t ore j n \yest Norwood, London, 
Hill, south London, and ms a saW u-off shotgun which Ter- 
Itrother Martin Territt, aged ^tt was carrying went off, and 
■unemplQyed, of Phillip the guard was killed, instantly. 
Walk. Pcckham, were gaoled The gang fled empty-handed, 
for 22 years. After the killing Territt 

Frederick Hobson, aged 36, whose daughter was born 
unemployed, of Stephenson on the day of the shooting. 
House, Rockingham Estate, told a friend : “ One comes 
Southwark, was gaoled for 18 into the world, and one goes 
years, and Robert Tominey, out.” 


Lunch 
closing at 
schools 
ruled out 


By our Education Staff 

Lunchtime dosing next term 
in all schools where teachers* 
sanctions mean that -children 
cannot be properly supervised 
was rejected yesterday by the 
head teachers. 

The heads rejected the ad- 
vice of their chief pay negotia- 
tor, who had emphasised the 
common purpose of all teach- 
ers. He had urged the. heads to 
came- out ih- favour of a 
dearcut statement of intent. 

• Mr Frank Mills, who repre- 
sents the -National Association 
of Head Teachers at the 
Burnham committee salary 
talks, told delegates at the 
NAHT annual conference in 
Scarborough that the employ- 
ers must- be given a clear mes- 
sage. We have .'reached the 
point where . enough really is 
enough,” .Be said., . 

The hc-ads have been keep- 
ing schools running while their 
teachers have staged strikes, 
banned cover for absent staff, 
add. refused to remain in 
school at mid-day. 

The conference adopted a 
resolution warning local au- 
thorities that head teachers 
will be forced to reduce school 
services unless, the pay dispute 
is resolved quickly. 

An amendment from London 
members adding the threat of 
autumn term lunchtime clo- 
sures was rejected. Mr Don 
Blenkinsopp, a former NAHT 
president, warned delegates : 
“ We will be accused of taking 
industrial action through the 
back door." 

The delegates were immedi- 
atly criticised by Mr Joe 
Boone, president of the 
National Association of School- 
masters/Union of Women 
Teachers, who said that the de- 
cision would harden the divide 
between classroom teachers 
and heads. “The question was 
are they coming out or not, 
and I think they bottled jut," 
he said. 

The head teachers strongly 
criticised Sir Keith Joseph’s 
handling of the pay negotia- 
tions. 


Brains. Insects. 
Optronics. America. 




Chemicals that make you think 
Our brains work differently from electronic 
computers. But what are the molecular 
messengers that transfer in forma Lion within 
our brains? 


Making Bght of electronics 
We may soon be moving out of the electronic 
age into the optical age. Engineers will have 
to start making light of their work. 



r , . . . Science in focus 

Jr” 1 insects solve enmesr An on-the-spot report from the world" s most 

Found on a corpse, they can tell police the important conference on science and its 
ume of death and provide other useful dues, applications: the American Association for 

the Advancement of Science's annual 
meeting in Los Angeles* 

newsaentist 

required reading every Thursday. 




The Greenpeace ship Gendwara with members of the- Antarctic expedition, (from left (Ralph John, Jonathon. Castle , 
Pete WilJanson, Gerry Johnson and Andy Hull 


Peace campaigner chosen as Labour 
candidate in all-women contest 

By Seamus Milne ' Ms Abbott, she went to Cam- John Cared adds: Labour’s 

■A peace movement activist' br jdge University. working party on positive dis. 

has been selected from ah all- The use of the all-women crimination for ethnic minor- 
women shortlist to fight the shortlist represents a notable ities is expected at its final 
marginal London constituency, victory for the campaign for meeting today to recommend 
of Westminster North for La- better women’s representation that the party should appoint a 
hour at the next general the Labour Party. Hornsey senior officer with respon si- 
election. and Wood Green Labour Party bility for all matters relating 

Ms Jenny Edwards, who is J 135 an fJ 0linced tiiat it will fol- to ethnic co mm unities. 

Uie nuclear free zone officer _ resent onlv „ :'The woridng pmty will also 

m tiie London i borough of ^ that there should be 

.Camden won the nomination representation - of ethnic 

aK ass fist 

councillor; Ms Pat Healy, a fPrestoK Si lS? whether the party constitution 

TImw journalist; Ms Frances he amended to allow 

Crook, a Finchley councillor;- *t\ w, the establishment' of black 

E* g ‘JStrsJsS?' * for ' * 5 ^ 

mer mayor ot ernnaen. &red Gordon fBow and The majority of the working 

• votes split 48-25 _in the Poplar.} party believes that black see- 

flnai baflot between Ms Jul- But the Westminster North tions: are a. 'necessary step 

wards and Ms Abbott. result is a disappointment for - towards positive discrimination; 

Westminster North — the old those who bad hoped that Ms i* 3Pite the fierce' opposr- 
Paddington seat plus a part of Abbott would become Labour’s *ion of .the party',- leader, Mr 
St John's Wood — was won for first, officially endorsed black NeiTKmnock. 
the Conservatives . in 1983 by candidate at the next election. A minority report by the La- 
Mr John Wheeler with a ma- The black Lewisham council- hour MPs Mr Robin Corbett 
jority of 1,710. lor, Mr Russell Profitt, was and Mr Alf Dubbs, supported 

Ms Edwards, 30 worked at selected as East Lewisham can- by Mrs -Rida Austin' an unsuc- 
the Ministry of Agriculture for dictate earlier this month- — cessful Labour candidate in 
five years. From 1981 to 1983, but the decision was declared 1983, agreed with Mr KInnock 
she . worked for CND as a invalid by the national ex ecu- that it is unacceptable for the 
trade union officer and coordi- tive because black section dele- party to define its members on 
□ator of the local authority nu- gates participated in the seleo- the basis of colour or ethnic 
clear free zone campaign. Like tion conference. origin. ' 


Radical 
expelled 
by RSPCA 

By Penny Charlton 

The council of the RSPCA 
yesterday voted to expel one 
of Its most radical members in 
the continuing fight between 
moderates and activists in the 
animal welfare lobby. 

Mr Kim Stallwood, cam- 
paigns organiser of the British 
union for the Abolition of 
Vivisection, was voted off the 
council by a two-thirds 
majority. 

Mr Stallwood made himself 
unpopular with his RSPCA col- 
leagues in January when he 
told a public meeting In Bir- 
mingham that the charity's ad- 
visory committee oo animal ex- 
periments Included practising 
experimenters. 

Two of the witnesses who 
gave evidence against him are 
members of the BUAV. who 
face expulsion when the group 
holds an emergency general 
meeting on June 8. 

The RSPCA spokesman said ; 
“ We felt it could not be toler- 
ated that a member of our 
council was allowed to make 
serious, public criticism of the 
charity and some ‘ of its indi- 
vidual, named members.” 


Irish broadcasting seat 
for ex-BBC reporter 

From Joe Joyce In. Dublin rector general for the: station 
The BBC’s former political earlier this year. The Commit- 
correspondent in Northern Ire- 2L < ??°H 3 -Minister, Mr Jim 
land, Mr W. . D.- Flackes, has Mitchell, , refused to sanction 
been appointed .by. the Irish their-. choice on. , the grounds 
government to the- authority of that a review of Irish, broad- 
its broadcasting service RTE- casting was required before a 
Mr Flackes, who retired new head was appointed to 
from his BBC post in 1982; is RTE. 

one of nine members of the PCs action was condemned 
new authority which takes by the Opposition F lann a Fail 
office after controversy party as political interference 

The Irish Government had designed to block the appoint- 
prevenfed the previous author- men of a candidate they -did 
Uy from appointing a new dl- not favour. 


Attempt 
to claim 
Antarctica 
for world 


By'Gareth Parry 

GREENPEACE launched - its 
campaign yesterdays to claim 
the Antarctic continent as a 
“World ‘Heritage Park for 
future generations.'* 

The newly-acquired 

Greenpeace vessel Gondowa. 
a 191-foot sea-going tug, will 
leave Hamburg on September 
I for Antarctica via New 
York, Auckland and Sydney. 
During the three-month voy- 
age a series of protest ac- 
tions will be mounted. 
Greenpeace is not releasing 
details of them for fear they 
might ' be stopped. 

: A base will also be estab- 
lished for a mechanic, doc- 
tor, -radio-operator and scien- 
tist, making Greenpeace the 
first non-governmental 

organisation .Co set up a per- 
manent scientific base camp 
in the Antartic. • 

On arrival In Antarctica, 
Greenpeace will declare 
Antarctica a world park for 
all the people of the earth.” 
Roger Wilson campaign co- 
ordinator. said yesterday : 

. “ Antarctica, is the last- tree 
wilderness and is under dire 
threat from mineral hungry 
nations. The Antarctic envi- 
ronment fs of critical impor- 
tance not only to the South- 
ern Ocean, .but. also the 
whole plane L 

• Greenpeace has now 
withdrawn - allegations it 
.made last .October that the 
;train used by the Central 
-Electricity Generating . Board 
In a mock nuclear flas k acci- 
dent was deliberately tam- 
pered with to lessen the im- 
pact of the crash. It has not, 
however, withdrawn other 
allegations it made, which 
were also denied by- tbe 
CEGB, that tbe crash was 
.rigged. 


has 


meets 

'tribune 

to test 
feelings 


By John Carvel. 

Political Correspondent 

Mr Neil KumocK ^ 
agreed to meet the Tritaw* 
group of Labour MPs lor the 
first time since becoming parly 

lG The’ meeting on Monday will 
provide an important test ; oc 
the extent to which he retails 
left-of-centre support in the 
Parliamentary ranks “ter ms 
attempts to jazz up the party s 
anneal. 

Mr Kinnock is still a mem- 
ber of the Tribune group- but 
has not attended meetings for 
at least S months. - 

ft will be important for Mr 
Kinnock to put op a good 
show, because the Tribune 
group, and particularly some 
of its younger members, are in 
a- pivotal position in the cur- 
rent process of re-alignment of 
the Labour left » 

A group of the 1983 intake 
of Labour MPs has been meet- 
ing privately for the past few 
months. They include members 
of Tribune and members of 
the further left Campaign 
group. 

-They are understood to be 
drafting a common _ policy 
statement for publication in 
the late summer. The view in 
this class of *83 is that they 
are able to work together 
more easily than some of the 
older members of the rival 
Parliamentary left groups 
whose mutual animosities hard- 
ened during the rows over the 
1981 deputy leadership contest 
between Mr Denis Healey and 
Mr Tony Benn. 

They are keen to support Mr 
Kumockfs drive to modernise 
the party, but anxious lest he 
demonstrates any further loss 
of a left perspective. 

In a separate development 
the Tribune group will meet 
on June 10 to decide on its 
recommendations for the 
national executive committee 
elections at party conference. 

Tribune, will 1 not be making 
up a formal slate of candi- 
dates, but is likely to recom- 
mend tour or five names, prob- 
ably Indu&ng Mr David 
Biunkett. the Sheffield city 
council leader, who was sur- 
prisingly excluded from the 
campaign group slate. 


Rail stop 


' Swindon' railway workshops, 
which is threatened with 
closure, was brought to a stand- 
still by a one-day strike yester- 
day. Only a handful of the 
2^500 men tuned up f on work. 


No injuries 
seen by 
Jasmine 
visitor 


By Sarah Bosley 
The health visitor who saw 
Jasmine Beckford in the year 
after she was returned from 
foster care to her parents, 
never noticed any injuries on 
the child, an inquiry Into Jas- 
mine’s death heard yesterday. 

Miss Yeng Lai Leong, who is 
attached to the Mortimer Road 
health clinic in Brent, north 
London, visited the Beckford 
family from July, 1982. after 
Jasmine and her sister Louise 
were sent home. 

In March Maurice Beckford 
was sentenced to 10 years for 
jasmine’s manslaughter. 

At the public inquiry yester- 
day, Miss Leong said it was 
her practice to get the confi- 
dence of her children and par- 
ente when she visited at home 
and watched their relationship. 
She would get down on the 
floor, play with the children 
and pick them up. hoping to 
detect any non-accidental 
injuries. 

. Asked whether she ever saw 
signs of abuse in the Beckford 
children, she replied: "There 
was, no occasion when l n'o» - 
freed, any sort of injuries/’ 

Miss Leong told the inquiry, 
chaired by Mr Louis Blom-Coo- 
P.er, QC, that she last saw Jas- 
mjfle for certain on April 22. 

shjPdiS 0 * year before 

k-' M iss’ Leong said she had 
been ill on the day a case 
conference decided to take the 

tiJ d w n ^ at ' ris k regis- 

ter.. No information on tihe 

r ^ qu ^ sted fro “ her. 

she h , ad revived no 
iT on ? ?? nlor nursing of- 
*hout the frequency of 

chU ? ren on the regis- 

The inquiry continues. 
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Dover anger over Upturn on road plan 


By Andrew Cornelius 


Channel tunnel .or otber fived Harbour Board and chairman curved 


Villagers in Kent and the ^ g*** to . e Fl exjUnk m-oup cam- spending Sn 

Dover Harbour Board, which if® 1 the Government paimmg a ga in st a fixed Chan- was 8ch emes 

mne ttriSin’s hhmSt fSrrv - 10 *ta guidelines on toe nel link, said that he will seek sion on T«5L 1 8?". dlI, B a deci- 


3970s when 


runs Britain's btosi ferxv guidelines on the nel link, 

xuns rmiauis Di£gesi lerry _» _ rii<m«ai tfnfr 




nort area demanding that thi development of a Channel link clarification from the Trans- The 
Government ft? sud- PJL repla -^. 6 ^ o£ g^L, SeCretary ' *** Nicholas will be * 

den ^decision ^to defer a £45 ^between pikestone and ^^-' rwvnAth ft bSf^r 

million scheme' to improve the Dover J was firmly :: Mrs Gwyneth. Dunwoody, Op- the GovermWf "ill if 

A20 road between Folkestone pr ?l^ d -=- - capeWe-Feme, ^Ss^dTSSiJSenS^ 


and Dover. 

The Government 


hag 


Villagers in 

which straddles the busy.Chan- question asking 
indi- nel ports route, have formed . explanation. 


for 




14 million 


cated that the -scheme to im- an action group to fight the • Critics of the scheme to and 75n ravi ii' 6 - ®fflioii cars 
prove the ■seven-mile stretch of apparent about-turn in Govern- build a Channel- link regard The ^wJl mes each year, 
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Talks with Reagaii mdifcdy 
to produce gain for Jordan 

Hussein visit 
brings little 
. new hope 

for peace 


From Michael White 
in Washington 

Kins Hussein. of Jordan yes- 
terday bad talks at the White 
House with President Reagan 
and senior officials, in an at- 
mosphere of mutual regard, 
hut with little hope of serious 
progress in pursuit of a Middle 
East peace process or a fresh 
sale of US arms to Jordan. 

Since the Secretary of State, 
Mr George' Shultz, made opti- 
mistic noises about the pros- 
pects for progress after talks 
in Jordan two weeks ago, offi- 
cials here have played, down 
the likelihood of a break- 
through, such as the White 


THE central council of- the 
PLO yesterday ended a three- 
day meeting to Tunis which 
approved a Jordanfan-Palesti- 
nian agreement on a joint 
approach, to Middle East 
peace. — Reuter. 


House’s agreeing on a list of 
acceptable .Palestinians who 
could be included in a Pales- 
tinian-Jordanian delegation to 
Washington. 

In a much quoted remark, a 
senior US Official said : “ Our 
goals are modest for the visit 
It is part of a process that we 
hope in the end will lead to 
an extension of the peace pro- 
cess and to direct negotiations. 
But there is still a long way to 
go, and I would caution you 
not to look for dramatic 
occurences in tbe next 48 
hours." 

The king has been in the US 
to see his son graduate from 


Brown University, Rhode 
Island, and, m addition to 
talk* and dinners in Washing- 
ton yesterday and today, he 
was due to receive an honor- 
ary degree at Georgetown Uni- 
versity last night . . 

Jordanian officials- confirmed 
yesterday that the King had 
cancelled an interview with 
NBC television on Friday, and 
was returning home .early. But 
they dismissed reports that 
this was because of irritation 
with the advance .billing his 
talks have received. 

Since King Hussein and Mr 
Yasser Arafat published in 
February a framework for 
progress which appeared to 
offer recognition of Israel’s 
right to exist in return for 
Palestinian seH-determmation 
in the context of UN Security 
Council resolutions, the US has 
been pressing for an explicit 
acceptance of UN Resolutions 
242 and 838. Moderate Arab 
leaders; including President 
Hosni Mubarak of Egypt, bare 
been ua-ging the US to meet a 
Jordanian-Palestinian delega- 
tion. The US, which wants 
such representatives to have 
direct talks with Israel — as 
Egypt Itself did to reach peace 
— have refused to see Pales- 
tinians with. PLO links, a 
stance the Arab moderates 
would like to weaken. 

Thus officials have been toy- 
ing with possible names of Pal- 
estinians who are likely to be 
unacceptable to one side or an- 
other, sot least Israel or the 
PLO itself. But a further di- 
mention to the talks is Jor- 
dan's continuing ambition to 
obtain -Stinger missiles, FIG 
fighters, and Hawk antiaircraft 
missiles. 


Shamir call 
to free 
suspects 

Jerusalem : The Foreign 

Minister, Mr* Yitzhak Shaimr, 
said yesterday it was essential' 
for Israel to release 25 Jews 
accused •• of. terror - attacks - on 
r^lestnmns- • 

“ What I want is for all 
parts of the Government- to 
reach a consensus that clem- 
ency should be given,” he said, 
in an armed forces radio inter- 
view. “I see ending Ibis affair 
as necessary and essential for 
the nation. ..‘We will find a 
way." 

Mr Shamir has spearheaded 
a campaign by rigbnwing mem- 
bers of the Cabinet to release 
the suspects, including five 
charged with murder for a 
Pt July 1983 shooting in a college 
campus in Hebron that killed 
three Palestinians and 
wounded. 30. The. campaign has 
gained support since Israel 
released 1,150 Arab prisoners, 
including 107 murderers, last 
Monday to regain three sol- 
diers captured in Lebanon. 

The Government ye^erday 
easily won parliamentary ap- 
proval for the exchange. The 
Knesset voted 65 to six, with 
16 abstentions, to accept the 
Defence Minister, Mr Yitaak 
Rabin’s statement that Israel 
had no choice but to accept 
the terms of the exchange. 

o rily two MPs from govenir 
ment parties abstained. Five 
members of the ultra-national- 
ist Tehiya Party and the mili- 
tant anti-Arab, Rabbi Meir 
^vKahane, voted against 
T The Government bad saia it 
would regard tbe outcome of 
the vote as an expression of 
confidence, indicating that fail- 
ure to win would have led to 
its resignation, - 

“ This Government has weak- 
ened the nation,” Geula Cohen, 
of Tehiya, said. . e choin g 
speeches from other rightwin 
and some centrist MPa. — AP, 
Reuter. 


went to 


Briton is 
found dead 
in Beirut 


BEOKUT^; Rente HOI, a Brit- 
ish teacher at the .American 
University, .« has 

wsSf i i&wW»e4 'ait rae imfvcr- 
sifr' hospital yesterday, a 
spokesman said. ' 

Mr B511, aged 1 53, taught 
the university's special inten- 
sive English course. Col- 
leagues said he had not been 
seen since the weekend, 
“When he failed to show up 
for work on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, a fel- 
low teacher got worried and 
check on him at his . 
a colleague said. 

-went to the Anoiarieaii 

university hospital and found, 
the body among unidentified 
corpses at the morgue.* 

There was no indication 1 
who shot Mr SfiH or why. 
The area . around the, 
university rampns, in West 
Beirut, is controlled, by Stat- 
ute Muslim and -Braze mili- 
tias. Mr HOI lived about 200 
yards from the campus. 

Gunmen have kidnapped 
more than a dozen Western- 
ers In West Beirut, in the 
past 14 months. 

• Israeli officials arrived in 
Cairo yesterday for renewed 
t«ita on the Sinai enclave of 
Taba, with Egypt insisting 
that the dispute be submit- 
ted to International 
arbitration. 

Mir David Klmche, director- 
general of the Israeli For- 
eign Ministry, said on arrival 
that the two sides would try 
to sharpen and clarify, some 
points discussed in earlier 
talks. 

The Egyptian envoy. Mr 
Esmat Abdel-Maguld, reitera- 
ted his country's demand that 
the dispte ever Taba, a 700- 
yard strip of the Sinai deceit 
coast, be settled by arbitra- 
tion — AP/Reuter- 


West German ship 
hit in Gulf attack 


Iraq said that its 
hit Tehran, and 
north-west Iran yes- 
ite a West German 
} in the Gulf was ■ 
an air-fired rocket in 
it -Iranian raid. 

-hdad. a military 
i said that Iraqi 
aded Tehran early 
for the second feme 
irs and later hit tar- 
tbriz, about 44 miles 
Turkish borer. 

Gulf, the captain of 
.ton Norasia Bebecca 
he ship waShit bya 
jug an attack by two 
id nlanes. None of- 
1 crew was tart 
did not need help, 
i Iraq, at war since 
■ i 9 $o, have been 
retaliatory 

Mitres since Strodj?* 
idad accused Teaman 

ment to » 

ate the 

urge denied by Iran, 
d on Tuesday that it 

bed its nmth ground- 

missile at Baghdad 

unne« .^ £££ 
nri industial centres 


in 12 Iraqi cities and -towns 
after Iraqi, strikes. . 

1 Baghdad reported that Ira- 
nian shelling o£ the southern 
Iraqi city of Basra yesterday 
lolled three schoolgirls and 
wounded 27 while they were 
sitting examinations. 

Iran’s national news agency. 
Jrna. said that Iraqi planes 
overflew Tehran on Tuesday 
night, but quoted officials as 
saving that no targets were 
hit Eleven people were- killed 
In an earlier , raid on residen- 
tial areas, ft added. ’ - - . 

Irna said that UN and Red 
Cross representatives -visited -a 
pr!Sonezmf*vra«amK . Rousing. 
7.000 Iraqis, - which -wao hit by 
two rockets m an air raid. 
Two Iranian guards. , were 
slightly hurt. . 

The Norasia .Rebecca's: cap- 
tain; HansJuergen Wieb, said 
that a rocket tore a three yard 
by two yard hole-in .a star- 
board water ballast Janfe The 
vessel, which bad Im Damman 
in Saudi AraMa-frarTKaraai 
about 10 hours carlter, was Mt 
inan area east. 1 where 

at least 17 merchant : ships 
have been attatikaUby- Iranian 
jrts.- Beater/ ./ . 


Israelis in final 


of south Lebanon pullout 


Training for SLA 
intensified as new 
fortifications go ■ 
up throughout 
security zone 


prom i»n 

in Marjayoun, S Lebanon . 
FROM its. headquarters in 
-the old French fort on the 
hi)] above Maijayotm, the Is- 
raeli army is pattmg-the fin- 
ishing touches to the secu- 
rity. zone it. is leaving behind 
in South Lebanon. Convoys 
of troops continue to move 
bad across the border to 
meet next week's deadline 
for the completion of the 

withdrawal. 

The military is trying to 
keep a low profile during 
the final , stage of the pull- 
out, but a tour of the occu- 
pied area yesterday revealed 
intensified training for the 
South Lebanese Army — the 
largely Christian force that 
Israel hopes will keep the 
peace after it leaves — and 
last-minute -construction work 
on new fortifications 
throughout the security zone. 

It is becoming increasingly 
clear that despite the govern- 
ment’s declared commitment - 
for a full withdrawal by the 
third anniversary of the out- 
break of war. next Thursday, 
some Israeli personnel will 
almost certainly be staying 
behind. Normally forthright 
officers attached to the SLA 
become suddenly -shy when 
asked where they win be 



W Search for peace: While troops try to restore peace m the north (above) Israeli soldiers in south Lebanon are keeping a low profile as next 
week's withdrawal deadline approaches 


based at the end of next 
week. 

The Israelis will not com- 
ment on reports .that 500 ad- 
visers will stay on to work 
with the SLA, but in the 
courtyard of' the force’s 
headquarters here Israeli de- 
fence force's personnel min- 
gled freely with the Leba- 
nese soldiers. They were 
indistinguishable from each 
other m identical olive green 
battle dress. 

General Antoine Lahad, 
the silver-haired commander 
of the force, refused to be 
drawn on the precise degree 
of Israeli support he will be 
getting. “It will- be enough.” 


he said carefully in his bare, 
high-ceiling office, “to en- 
able the SLA to keep peace 
and order in this area. 

■" In case of an organised 
attack backed by a foreign 
power, like Syria, I will ex- 
pect more backing from Is- 
rael. But we shall never call 
for- their help except in the 
case of real need.” 

He warned that the SLA 
would insist on free passage 
through areas controlled by 
tbe Unifil peace-keeping 
force after several recent in- 
cidents when UN troops 
tried to block them. 

General Lahad, whose 
2,000 man force is trained, 


paid, and supplied by Israel, 
argued that Amal, the main- 
stream Shi’ite movement 
which had taken control of 
most of the south evacuated 
so far by Israel, would 
“ never be in a position to 
control the whole area.” 

Israeli sources have made 
clear that if it were possible 
to come to an agreement 
with Amal, now embroiled in 
fierce battles with the Pal- 
estinians around Beirut, the}' 
would rethink the conception 
of the security zone and with 
it, presumably, the central 
role allotted to the SLA. 

In tbe absence of such an 
agreement though, and the 


real danger of attacks by 
other Shi’ite or Palestinian 
groups. General Lahad’s men 
are all that stands between 
tbe dangers of Lebanon and 
Israel's northern border. 

At Majidiya, once a stud 
farm owned by a Druze 
chief tan, we watched as an 
Israeli major ran SLA Sher- 
man tanks crews through 
their gunnery paces, firing 
carefully at an orange oil 
drum in the wade, flat valley 
east of Marjayoun. 

Partly shielded from view 
by a double line of old eu- 
calyptus trees, Israeli work- 
ers are constructing a large 
compound surrounded by 


high wire fences, powerful 
lights and watch towers. It 
looks suspiciously like a 
prison camp. 

“ Don't ask mo what it Is.” 
a grizzled SLA guard said. 
“ The Israelis arc building 

it.” 

The fort at Marjayoun, a 
pock-marked structure of 
two-storey, concrete block 
houses built round a central 
compound, is a mess of He- 
brew signs and battered Leb- 
anese Mercedes cars. The of- 
fices of the IDF'* Lebanon 
Liaison Unit arc still here, 
although some of its person- 
nel are now back across thi 
border. 
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Tbe limited Edition Account is 
nev^it’s forinvestors with £10,000 
ormoie,anditgi^youeasy:acces&to 
your money 

Ydt fc pays-more than any other 
comparable tag-five building society 
account 

- Currently that means 10.75% 
net* peryear For basic rate tax-payers 
this isworthl5.36%. 


'You’d be hard put to find that 
figure anywhere else; even on accounts 
that compound thdrinterest quartedy 
Obviously The limited Edition 
Account offers a substantial premium. 
This is over our variable basic rate^t 
■which is currently 8.25% 

The Leeds guarantee this pre- 
mium for the full two-ye^ 
period 

Thisis an outstanding offer.What 
do v^askin return? 

\fery little. 

Simply that youkeep abalance of 
at least £10,000 in your account (With 
such high interest; yotfll be pleased 
to know that there is no upper limit) 

don’t have to tie your money 
up. It’s yours on 3 months written 
notice without penalty 

If you do need to get your money 
instantly you can withdrawi: without 
notice^ for aloss ofjust 90 days interest 
on the amount wimehawn. 

Jh feet the only snag with the 
lamitedEdifion Account is the one 
impliedinthename: 


We have set a target of capital to 
attract, and once it is achieved, we will 
havetosaynotoaUfurfoerappHcations. 

So do send the Freepost coupon 
to open an account without delay Or 
simply talk to the manager at your 
local branch. 

After all, an account that offers 
10.75% could very quickly become 
100% subscribed 
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lintoc Ead-^m Share account 0,1^5: Saw: account □ 
:acconrtf u,sartbydicqueto air 

above address □ (tick as aj^ropmte). VVBA 

AHtaratmeats aresabject to the roles ■ 
of the Society and tfre c o CTriri ti ^ 
issoc applicable to tbsaccotmfc. PERMANENT 
ReaKff^mtetestzatESiiUTvaiy BUILDING SOCIETY 


HcadoffireltaiwnwttHiotisc^ *Basic rate paid fVtmbfebasfcrateinemrefliciKOTt^ S to e i uws lm eots; emtendy 825%. 
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Summit may herald an intervention by Syria 


Gemayel flies to 
Damascus after 
missiles hit palace 


From David Hirst 
in Beirut 

President Amin Gemayel 
went to Damascus yesterday 
for a summit conference with 
President Hafez Assad. The 
seventh and most important 
such encounter in less than 
two years, the talks are widely 
believed to herald a decisive 
Syrian intervention to “ save ” 
a country over which its own 
leaders have completely lost 
control. 

Shortly before President 
Gemayel left his palace at 
Ba’aMa came under a barrage 
of artillery fire. The shells and 
surface-to-surf a c e missiles 
reportedly hit a section of the 
palace in which the President 
was lunching, setting it on 
fire. 

The timing of the barrage, 
which coincided with another 
one on Beirut airport — sug- 
gested that it may have been 
an attempt to kin the Presi- 
dent at a critical moment. He 
later took a helicopter to 
Laraaca and flew from there 
to Damascus. 

As if to underline the im- 
portance of the meeting, a Syr- 
ian official disclosed — unusu- 
ally — that President Assad 
himself had just returned to 
Damascus to meet Mr 
Gemayai The official did not 
say where President Assad had 
been, but reports have been 
circulating in the Middle East 
that the Syrian leader has just 
paid a secret visit to Moscow, 
something he is in the habit of 
doing on the eve of big 
decisions. 

The summit was originally 
scheduled to take place about 
a fortnight ago. Apparently, at 


Syria’s request, it was put off. 
Evidently the Syrians felt that 
Mr Gemayel had not given 
enough proof of his determina- 
tion that the summit should 
succeed. 

Among other things, Syria 
wanted to see substantial 
progress towards resolving the 
problem of Jezzme, the south- 
ern Christian town which the 
Israeli-backed South Lebanese 
Army is still occupying in defi- 
ance of the Lebanese army 
and various militias. 

With “ the battle of the 
camps " have come signs that 
Syria does not have quite such 
a strong bold on Lebanon’s 
chaos as -had . been . generally 
supposed. The conflict has 
deeply strained Syria's rela- 
tions with anti-Arafat Palestin- 
ian guerrillas. Syria’s chosen 
instrument, the Shi’ite organi- 
sation, Amal, has failed to 
reduce the Palestinian camps, 
which Syria sees as a potential 


■J ,-^ry 


$ 


• President Assad : said to 
have been in Moscow 


springboard on which the FLO 
chairman, Mr Yasser Arafat, 
could renew bis influence in 
Lebanon. 

Most local newspapers yes- 
terday forecast that Syria is 
bow going to step ha forcefully 
to try to achieve a general 
Lebanese settlement, which 
may well involve the return of 
the Syrian army to Beirut and 
other regions from which it 
was driven out by the Israeli 
invasion of 1982. 

Before leaving for Damascus, 
President Gemayel held consul- 
tations with -Christian leaders 
raising speculation that he way 
seeking firm, -written commit- 
ments that they would not ob- 
ject- if Syria wanted him to 
ask for the “ peacekeepers ” to 
return. 

Despite intense consultations, 
hosted by the Syrians 
Damascus, the Syrian-backed 
Palestinians and Amal are still 
at loggerheads about the terms 
of a ceasefire in the “ battle of 
the camps.” Bat H. indeed, Da- 
mascus is now aiming for a 
general settlement of the Leba- 
nese civil war, an end to that 
particular conflict .would pre- 
sumably be subsumed within a 
larger plan for the country as 
a whole. 

• The Prime Minister of India, 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi, in his capac- 
ity as chai rman of the Non- 
aligned Movement yesterday 
appealed for -a halt to the 
fighting at Palestinian refugee 
■camps in Beirut 

“I earnestly appeal .to all 
concerned to make necessary 
efforts to put an end to this 
violence which has caused' us 
anguish and .sorrow he said 


Reagan tax reform 
package meets 
hail of criticism 


From Alex Brammer 
in Washington 

President Reagan, seeking to 
regain the political high, 
ground, yesterday sent his 
sweeping tax changes to Con- 
gress, amid criticism and scep- 
ticism from the states, Wall 
Street, and some Democrats on 
Capitol Hill. 

His Treasury Secretary, Mr 
James Baker, remained confi- 
dent of success. He told a 
press conference last night 
that "with strong bipartisan 
support for tax Tefonn " there 
was a good chance the package 
could be enacted this year. 


The 461 pages of proposals 
sent to Capitol Hill yesterday 
would lead to a large-scale 


switch in taxation from indi- 
vidual Americans to corpora- 
tions. Ordinary Americans 
would pay some 5.2 per cent 
less taxes as a result of the 
reforms, while America’s large 
corporations would pay up to 
23 per cent more. 

Mr Reagan told Congress 
yesterday that his tax reforms 
were aimed at abolishing a tax 
code which “ has been a source 
of ridicule and resentment, vi- 
olating our nation's most fun- 
damental principles of justice 
and fair play." He argued that 
a ‘‘tangled mass of loopholes 
meant that many Americans 
had avoided paying their fair 
share of taxes." 

The President, seeking to 
make gains for the Republican 
Party at the expense of the 
Democrats, has pitched the .bill- 
as a “ Second American Revo- 
lution " which, like the Revolu- 
tion of 1776 will end a repres- 
sive regime of taxation which 
stifies “ free markets and di- 
verts productive investment." 

But the plan, which -would 
alter fundamentally almost 
every aspect of America's tax 
code, brought forth strong and 
immediate criticism. There are 
fears on Wall ' Street and 
among economists that this tax 
reform package, like -its prede- , 
cessor in 1981, will lead to' 
higher budget deficits eliminat- 
ing the recent gains made in 
cutting public spending from 
social programmes to defence. 

However, the toughest reac- 
tion came from the state or 
New York, the second most pop- 
ulous in the nation, whose res- 
idents will no longer he able to 
offset state and local taxes, 
against federal income if the 
lax plan is passed unchanged. 
The governor. Mr Mario 
Cuomo, a likely Democratic 
presidential candidate in 1988. 
charged last night that the 
plan will punish states trying 


-to maintain services in the 
face of Federal budget cuts. . 

Mr Cuomo chained that the 
bill is “ an insult to the funda- 
mental principles ,■ of federal- 
ism." He said that while "tax 
reform can be both fair and 
productive, this 1 '-specific plan is 
neither fair.', nor productive 
enoug h ” - ether high tamtinn 
states, from California to New 
Jersey, are -expected to - launch 
similar complaints and lobby 
heavily on Capitol Hill to de- 
feat the provisions. 

On Wall Street, there were 
worries yesterday. ‘*1 think we 
are going to reduce revenues 
with it,” argued Dr William 
Griggs, of the firm of financial 
consultants, Griggs and 
Santow. In effect, the loss of 
revenues, is likely to mean 
even bigger budget deficits in 
the future, higher interest 
rates, and perhaps a continua- 
tion of the strong dollar. 

Despite these strong reserva- 
tions, . Democrats on Capitol . 
Hill were yesterday, treading 
warily. They realise it . would 
not be in their interests to 
challenge a popular President 
when he Is proposing to 
reduce taxes on their constitu- 
ents. The Democrat chairman 
of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, Mr Dan Rostenkcw- 
sld, said his party would sup- 
port the radical new code “if 
the President's plan is every- 
thing he says it is." But the 
Democrats would not “ rubber 
stamp" the bill. 

But one of the original au- 
thors of tax reform. Represen- 
tative Richard Gephardt, said 
that the big problem with the 
Reagan plan “is that it ap- 
pears to give back a lot of 
preferences (relief) to a lot of 
special interests, such as big 
oil companies, that use capital 
gains." He said that the people 
who are being asked to pay 
for these preferences for the 
richer Americans “are people 
in the middle class." 


US sounds 
out USSR 
on Africa 


Fram.MfcZuel White 
tn Washington 

The US and the Soviet 
Union will hold the latest .in 
their series of "bilateral talks 
about the world's regional 
problems - today when they 
meet in FfiriS to rekj^. sou th- 
em Africa where US policies 
are in trouble. A second meet- 
ing win .be held ’flu June to 
discuss Afghanistan, where the^f 
Hadrians are bogged down in a 



Mr James Baker : 


guerrilla wari 

Ihe regional . meetings are- 
part 'of a process of tentative 
detente which has character-, 
ised the second Reagan Admin- 
istration's approach, despite its 
continuing anti-Soviet rhetoric 
and the stalemate in the main 
US-Soviet forum, the anus con- 
trol talks in Geneva. 

In line with -a more prag- 
matic pursuit of US interests 
unaffected by wider “ linkage ” 
American officials have been 
exploring trade possibilities in 
Moscow and have held regional 
talks on southern Africa, the 
Middle East and, It is even 
said, limited contacts on Cen- 
tral America. 

So far there has been tittle 
to show for any of the new; 
feelers, but officials here jus-, 
tify them by saying that an 
explanation, of US views will 
at least .avoid misunderstand- 
ings. • 

.The US Congress this month 
voted to give “humanitarian” 
aid worth $115 million on lop 
of an estimated $300 million of 
military aid in recent years to 
the Afghan rebels. 

' An offenssve by about 10,000 
Soviet troops UP. the Eunkr 
valley in eastern Afghanistan 
appears set on est a blish ing 
a large Communist base . less 
than a mile from the Pa k ist an 
border, Western diplomats said 
yesterday in Islamabad. '. 

In southern.. Africa, where 
the US assistant secretary -of 
state, Dr Chester Crohker,- 
today faces a Soviet delegation 
led by Mr Vladtilen Vasev, an 
Africa specialist, the -Adminis- 
tration’s policy of "construc- 
tive engagement" to- amelio- 
rate apartheid is- collapsing 
under internal events within 
South - . Africa itself and 
-growing political' pressure at 
home. 

WHh the White House beat- 
ing a rearguard action against 
the imposition of some form of 
economic sanctions by Con- 
gress, 'the Administration was 
embarrassed last week when a 
South African commando unit 
was intercepted inside Angola 
in '.breach of last year’s under- 


confident of "success- — HtaJdng to withdraw all forces. 


Bleak 
outlook 
for arms 
control 


By Hella Pick 
The United States and. the 
Soviet Union resume their 
arms control negotiations today 
with agreement only that the 
first round of the talks, earlier 
this year, was * completely 
fruitless.” 

Each side, however, is blam- 
ing the other for this failure, 
and there are no indications 
that Mr Mfr Kampelman, the 
chief US negotiator, or Mr 
Viktor Karpov, the leader of 
the Soviet delegation, have 
returned to Geneva with pro- 
posals designed to break the 
stalemate. 

The principal point at issne 
is President Reagan’s Strategic 
Defence Initiative — -the Star 
Wars project to develop a de- 
fensive shield in space against 
nuclear attack, which the Ad- 
ministration refuses to put on 
the negotiating table while it 
remains in its research phase. 

The Soviet Union asserts 
that the Americans are under- 
mining the search for arms 
control agreements* and- Mr 
Karpov, on his arrival in Gen- 
eva yesterday, insisted that 
“ the renunciation of the devel- 
opment, including research, 
testing and deployment of 
space arms " was the only way 
of persuading the Kremlin to 
negotiate about v radical reduc- 
tions in nuclear arms: 

The Americans said that the 
Russians were “backtracking 
in Geneva, and Mr Richard 
Burt, the US Assistant Secre- 
tary for (European Affairs, has 
this week again voiced the 
complaint that- the Soviet 
Union Was trying to .hold the 
Geneva talks hostage to a ban 
on .US space weapons research. 

Mr Kampelman yesterday 
promised that “we will do au 
we can" to achieve progress, 
but said - US objects at the 
arms talks were “to aahieve 
radical -reductions in offensive 
nuclear weapons and. to create 
a more stable strategic envi- 
ronment on earth and. in 
space.” There was no reference 
to the Soviet concern to 
achieve' the demilitarisation of 
space. 

The US has left its ABies in 
no doubt that research into 
space weapons will go ahead, 
regardless of Soviet opposition 
and West European reserva- 
tions and- that it will reject 
any deal with the 'Soviet Union 
that would requite the US -to 
abandon SDL •/. 

*Ffee r message wlfr again be 
roeated at next week’s meet- 

til irf'vfistesriL PS 
US VS<»I^si«eiil; Bush, . is 

planning - a visit: to . London,. 
Boon, Paris, and Rome in the 
first half of July, when he will 
urge the West Europeans to 
welcome JSDI wholeheartedly^ 
and agree to underwrite it fa 
joining the research phase. 
The Europeans, far from en- 
thusiastic- about the 
pressure from W 
would have preferred Mr Bush 
to postpone his trip, until the 
autumn. r - . 

The Soviet, leader, r- Mr* 
Gorbachev, has. also intensified 
his propaganda . campaign, 1 
-which is designed to deter. 
Western Europeans from en- 
dorsing SDL The Soviet leader- 
ship has issued one warning 
after another, that there can 
be no progress on reducing nu- 
clear arsenals, while research 
into space weapons continues 
In the US. 
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Judge Severfno Santiapichi prestd/ng over the trial In Rome yesterday. 

Turk’s evidence - inconsistent’ 


Rome: A. 39-year-oM, Turk accused of 
assisting in a plot to kin the Pope said 
yesterday that he kept a weapon, nor "he 
man who shot the pontiff “because I 
knew he was a terrorist and I was 
afraid”. 

Omer Bagci told a court here that he 
assumed tost Mehmet Ali Agca had 
handed him the Browning 9mm pifitoi in 
1981 “ as part of some, plan,” but said he 
nothing about a plot to kill the 


Pope. 

Nei 


lervously answering questions posed 
by the president of the court, Mr Severino 
Santiapichi, Bagci twice contradicted 
evidence he had given during investiga- 
tions into the alleged plot to kill the Pope 
in St Peter’s Square on May 13, 1981. 

Neither Agca nor Musa Serdar Celebi, 
the other Turk on trial, were in court as 
Bagci testified, bat the Bulgarian defend- 
ant, Sergei Antonov, was present 


Bagci said Agca handed btam a package 
contebing the pistol in April, 1981^ at 
Often, Switzerland, where Bagci lived and 
organised a Turkish immigrants organisa- 
tion. ‘ . 

“I was 90 per cent certain it was a 
weapon, but it was wrapped up in rags 
and I did not open the package,” Bagci 
said. In ftartiftr evidence he bad admitted 
opening the package, Mr Santiapichi told 
tfe court '• - 

The judge .asked Bagci why he did not 
hand over the weapon: to Swiss police 
when he. knew Agca trad been condemned 
to death in Turkey for the murder of a 
Turkish journalist Mr-AbdL Xpefeci, in 
1979 and had declared be wanted to kill 


the Pope. 

Bagci replied: 

Agca. If I had given ui 


would have taken 

~Reufer: 


was afraid of Ali 
the weapon he 
against me.” 


Ambitious Greek Communists 
seeking balance of power 

From Campbell page parliament despite an ' electoral was only one battle . — between 

In Athens . law. which, they believe, will exploitation and authoritarian- 

tsr elk- » of a “ r stare & - £ 

wSTlt If Mr Andreas PapandreotfS regrettable 

red banners bearingtfie ham- ruling Socialists, Pasok, fail to 
a-.aud JdckjTand! anti-Amm* win an . abwtokr ^ 

n slogans ' dominating tbk tM 
centre toSmis. , . know that as toe- third lai!ges£- 

. ■ . . _ , __ Daitv in ■ parliament. " tbev Pasok • has said little about 

.. As supporters of the Mos- P^V, “ Greek membership of the EEC 

cowtine Onommaist party exer- ^ -- and Nato, probably because it 

msed their right yesterday to _ To form a government, Mr that the Communists 

hold a final election rally /SmST would be encouraged to strike 

the mam square m front of to accept thecr support twnlch even harder 

the parliament building, from he. Mr Eatiiaos FloraMs, toe 

which they' were excluded for °Fjf 0811 a secon ° several Communist leader, has de- 
so long, it was obvious that elec ~ t J ~°- ^ ^ nounced Pasok for abandoning 

toe party had come a Ion# With 11 per cent of the vote its -1981 pro g r a mme. Why has 
way. In toe days of toe aril in toe last general election, toe the Government failed to 
War, in the 1940s Communists Communists could easily hold reject Greek reintegration into 
were toe enemies of the estab- the balance it as expected, toe iVato, to insist on toe removal 
lished order and -in its after- gap between toe two main par- of nuclear weapons, and to 
math, many went into extie in ties, the Socialists and the cm- hold a referendum on EEC 
Eastern Europe or were ban- tre-right New Democracy membership ? 
ched to island prisons. party, is narrowed at toe The Communists have apj* 

. The • Communists are now weekend. -. : - printed the slogan promising 

fi ghting an ambitious campaign Mr Papandreou has discov- *' Change " which swept Pasok 
before Sunday’s general elec- ered that the Communists are to ' power in 1981. There is 
tion. They are not content sim- turning their big guns against only one way forward, Mr 
ply to take part in the parlia- him rather thSh New pemoc- Florakis said : a government 
mentary game. Their rallying racy and that the party is hop- based on all progressive forces 
cry, “No to toe two-party sys- mg to steal voters from Pasok. in which the Co mmuni st party, 
tern ”, means that they hope to -The Prime Minister said would keep Pasok up to the 
win a decisive role in the next recently that, in reality, there mark. 


Last farewell to a contaminated island 


THE ENTIRE population of 
toe contaminated atoll of 
Baqgalap, their personal be- 
longings, and most of their 
houses had been ferried by 
the Greenpeace Ship, Rain- 
bow Warrior to a new home 
-yesterday. Now toe 320 
'people can start a new life 
without the fear that every- 
thing they eat contains pinto 1 
mum and cesium sucked up 
from toe earth, the residue 
from America’s 1954 Bravo 
bomb set off at Bikini. 

The people have hopes 
that they can soon become 
self-sufficient rather than 
live on American handouts. 
At their new home, Mejato, 
In the Kawajelln atoll, 100 
miles from KongaJap, they 
face' many practical difficul- 
ties just to survive: First of 
aU. they have to rebuild 
their houses, dig new wells 
and then begin to cultivate 
the wilderness that is their 
previously uninhabited 

island. 

Despite these difficulties, 
there was no question in the 
minds of the islanders that 
they should leave Rangalap. 


PAUL BROWN, aboard Rainbow Warrior, in the Marshcdl 
Islands, on the final, sad flight from US Arbomb fallout 


NEuvenarlk Kebenli, 
had elected to he fhe last to 
leave the atolL Even then, 
she had only left after a 
promise from Senator Jeton 
Anjin that he would bring 
her body back , when she was 
dead to he hurled In toe is- 
land's tiny graveyard next to 
her parents. 

She was on toe island at 
tho Hmp Of bombs atwf 
remembers the terror of ft 
as toe multiple explosions 
filled toe western sky. She 
remembers the fallout She 
thought was flour, which 
turned yellow in water, and 
turned toe palms . of her 
hands ' black when she 
touched it. She remembers 
toe sickness that followed, 
toe skin bums, the shock of 
everyone's hair falling out. 

Since then she has seen 
toe new Illnesses among her 
people, including children, 
then unborn. The Islanders 


never experienced them be- 
fore the tests. At times she 
has left toe island to live 
with friends. “Although I 
love this place, I always feel 
side when l return,” toe 
said. 

The Rongalap people had 
planned to take their pigs 
and chickens with them to 
their new home "hut they 
were stopped from doing so 
by the man who gave, them 
their new island home, 
Kenja Tumler. He said it 
was wrong to bring contend- . 
mated animals and be would 
give them new stock 

The move- has taken 12 
days of unceasing work. The 
ship was loaded four times 
In Rongalap using Green- 
peace inflatables and the vil- 
lage “ boom-booms.’* This is 
a Marshal esc ~ name for any 
boat with an. outboard motor. 

. '. in this case a 


communally-owned cabin 
cruiser. 

Unloading : took longer 
than Greenpeace had bar- 
gained for. - ' Lines' of 
Maxshalese stood waist-deep 
in the water to pass their 
belongings over their heads 
hand to hand to shore. The 
'operation was both hard and 
dangerous, sometimes con- 
tinuing despite rough seas. 
At the end, hardly anyone 
on board was without an in- 
jury, although " toe biggest 
bandage was needed for toe 
Freneh TV cameraman who 
tell on t of his bunk. 

Glen Alcalay, .an. 
anthropologist, who speaks 
Marshalese, said the strng- 

S les of the people were just 
eginiring. “They were used 
by the Americans as guinea 
pigs to . study, the effecis of 
faQout and . . they still 
studied." They had become 
dependent on American aid 
and now because of their 
continued . sickness, are 
forced from their homeland 
for toe sake of their chil- 
dren. . That Is like taking 
their souls. 


NEWS- 



Picasso 



AUSTRALIA will compen- 
sate Pablo Picasso*, daugh- 
ter* Marian*. ' for ,,<Janiage 
caused by a . Victorian 
National Gallery «®cial to 
one of. her fatoer s jramttius.- 


UUC MX 

the Three Skulls. ***' 
dal tore, the Minting wito a 
screwdriver. The some Mel- 
bourne gallery broke * Jr 00 ^- 
year-old Chinese sword in 
1982. — Reuter. 

Bhopal offer . . 

THE UNION Carbide Comr 
nnwv : has increased Its com- 
^^atton offer for victims of 
it’s poison gas disaster to 
shuu million, an Indian news- 
paper said in New Delhi yes- 
feSay. The Calcutta Tele- 
graph said that the offer was 

made during negotiations be- 
tween Union Carbide ana the 

Tmtinn Government. «— 

Reuter. 

Priests die 

A FRENCH missionary was 
killed 'and an Irish mission- 
ary kidnapped by unite 
rebels in Angola three days 
ago. the Roman Catholic 
Congregation of the Holy 
Spirit said in Lisbon yester- 
day. A spokesman for the 
order named the missionaries 
as Jean-Etionnc Wozniak and 
John Kingston. — Renter. 


Sabotage denied 

SOUTH Africa yesterday de- 
nied that its covert opera- 
tions in northern Angola 
Were aimed at sabotage and 
suggested that Angola had 
forced a confession from a 
South African soldier cap- 
tured . last week. Angola 
killed two commandos and 
says the soldiers were trying 
to sabotage oil installations. 
— Reuter. 

Drug conviction 

A FEDERAL jury - in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut convicted 
two Frenchmen and a Briton 
of a drug-conspiracy yester- 
day. They were arrested at 
sea with 8,175 pounds of 
marijuana in their sailing 
boat last autumn. Steven 
Seward of Bristol; Patrick 
Quemener of Moriaix, and 
Vann Raymond Boedec of 
Paris each face 10 years in 
prison.— AP. 

Game planned 

THE HEAD of the Interna- 
tional Chess Federation said 
yesterday a world title 
rematch between the cham- 
pion, Anatoly Karpov, and 
challenger Gary Kasparov, 
Drill start in Moscow on Sep- 
tember 2. The match will 
have a 24-game limit and 
whoever wins six games or 
12.5 points will be declared 
champion.— Reuter. 

Cost inquiry 

THE US navy in San Diego 
is investigating bills from 
Grumman Aerospace Cor- 
poration, to determine why it 
was charged $1,320 for two 
aircraft ashtrays and more 
than $S00 for two socket 
wrenches, an official said 
yesterday. The costs were 
revealed during an inspec- 
tion this month. — AP. 

Eleven shot 

ELEVEN Ghanaians were 
shot by firing squad last 
week in a continuing cam- 
paign against corruption and 
dissent Nine others have 
been sentenced during the 
past six days to death for 
bank fraud and two to life 
imprisonment for cocoa 
smuggling.— Reuter. 

Friendly gesture 

SUDAN’S Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, Mr Samuel Aru Bol. 
said yesterday that Khartoum 
wanted to continue good 
relations with Egypt despite 
its reconciliation with Libya. 
“We want our relations to 
grow- with Libya and Ethio- 
pia, but relations with Egypt 
must remain good,” he saifd 
in Cairo.— Reuter. 

Car blast 

AN EXPLOSION wrecked a 
Syrian- embassy car outside 
_ie Syrian ambassador’s resi- 
dence in the Moroccan capi- 
tal of Rabat yesterday, offi- 
cials said. The explosion 
shattered windows in the am- 
bassador’s residence, but em- 
bassy sources said no one ' 
was hurt. — Reuter. 
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THE BAY of Bengal is still 
.yielding up its dead. Five 
days after the worst cyclone 
for 15 - years struck the 
Ganges delta, the tide- yester- 
day was washing bloated 
corpses ashore on Sandwip. 
the biggest of Bangladesh's 

imiriflat idands 

The bodies glisten in ones 
and twos, naked and spread- 
eagled face-down beside the 
now calm waters. Their dark 
chocolate skin has been 
bleadhed white. After a few 
hours, you can smell .the 
' stink . of putrefaction 40 . 
yards a way. .. 

Military burial parties 
have almost caught up with 
the known dead, but hun- 
dreds, it not thousands, more 
may never be. recovered or 
identified. The . . - military 
regime has given lower pri- 
ority so far to disposing of • 
the thousands of cattle tailed 
by the cycone and tidal bore. 

In the worst-affected areas, 
entire villages were so 
thoroughly destroyed that 
you needed an archaeoto- 


BANGLADESH braced yesterday for a possible second cyclone after last weekend’s 
catastrophe in which up to 10,000 people died. ERIC SILVER, on Sandwip Island, 
meets survivors who refuse to be moved. 


gist’s eye to spot where they 
used to be. Thatched huts 
were scattered and trampled 
beyond recognition. 

Yet with all stoicism of 
peasants and fisherfolk the 
world over, the survivors are 
staying put The fanners 
were already talking yester- 
day about replanting their 
paddy fields once the salt 
water has been pumped 
away. ’Hie first tiny fishing 
boats' were back at sea. 

On Urir Char, the most 
ravaged of the islands, 
SafiuUa, a 70-year-old white- 
bearded farmer who lost 14 
members of his family, said 
he wou ld go on living tbere. 

‘ 'Where else would I get 

land to cultivate T 

Rahima, a 10-year-old girl 
with a guild ed ring in her 
nostril, lost both parents and 


five brothers and sisters. She 
survived for six hours in the 
sea by clinging to a bamboo 
pole, the central pillar of the 
family hut When the storm 
abated, she swam to shore- 

She is now living with 
cousins, who have adopted 
her. Rahima, too, was per- 
plexed when asked whether 
she had thought of going to 
live somewhere safer. Her 
family has two-and-a-half 
acres of good land. You 
don't give that up so easily 
in Bangladesh. “If the Gov- 
ernment will give us a 
house," she said, “we shall 
get by." 

Within the limits of Ban- 
gladesh’s ' capacity the relief 
operation Is visible and 
effective. Air force and naval 
teams were distributing fresh 
water (our own helicopter 


brought in 100 plastic jerry- 
cans). biscuits, rice cakes, 
and medicine. Military doc- 
tors and orderlies were vac- 
cinating everyone against 
cholera and typhoid. 

The survivors complained 
that they were not getting 
enough to eat “ We are 
only getting 20 per cent of 
what we need.” one farmer 
protested, “ but we know the 
Government doesn't have 
enough to go round." 

Similarly, you find more 
regret than bitterness at the 
unexpectedness of the cy- 
clone- Hardly anyone among 
the 10.000 people who lived 
on Urir Char owned a radio. 
They simply did not hear 
any warning. There is an all 
too evident case for a more 
comprehensive alarm system, 

geared to local conditions. 


But perhaps the biggest 
single improvement would be 
a crash programme of cy- 
clone shelters. The islands, 
formed by mud washed down 
the Ganges, arc only just 
above sea level. The existing 
earthworks provided little 
protection against a tidal 
wave of last weekend's fero- 
city and the peasant huts arc 
not built io last. 

What did survive (saving 
hundreds of lives), however, 
were brick and cement shel- 
ters erected on 10-foot stilts 
fay the forestry department, 
which was experimenting 
with mangrove plantations in 
Urir Char. 

If Bangladesh gets any- 
thing like the international 
assistance President Ershad 
is seeking, a programme to 
build more such shelters 
would be money well spent, 
especially if last weekend's 
cyclone turns out to be the 
beginning of a new period of 
cyclones, as some experts 
suspect. 


Curfew imposed after Punjab killing of Hindus 


Carrying their traditional daggers, Sikh boys sit outside the Mehta Chowk shrine in Pun- 
jab. The shrine was the headquarters of the dead Sikh preacher and activist, JaraaH 

Singh Bhlndrawale. 


Prom AJoy Bose shooting, have been admitted 

in New Delhi to hospital. 

Sikh terrorists struck again Police and paramilitary rein- 
in Punjab yesterday, wiling forcemeats have been sent to 
two Hindu labourers, and in- the area, and a night curfew 
j wring three others, in Ludhi- has been declared in the Lo- 
ans district dfaiana district 

According to reports from The attacks came despite se- 
the district the labourers were curity arrangements made to 
gunned down by three Sikh counter a feared Sikh extrem- 
youths riding a scooter. One of ist offensive to mark tbe first 
them died on the' spot another anniversary next week of the 
in a local hospital. Three storming of the Golden Temple 
others, seriously injured in the by troops last June. 


In addition to the state 
police, nearly 50 per cent of 
the paramilitary forces in the 
country have been deployed in 
Punjab to maintain peace. 

In another precautionary 
measure, troops yesterday 
sealed the border with Paki- 
stan, and banned tbe move- 
ment of civilians within 500 
yards of the border from dusk 
to dawn, on reports that ex- 
tremists are planning to cross 
over and carry out terrorist 


raids. The security forces have 
been ordered to shoot anyone 
violating the order banning 
movement near the border. 

Harchand Singh Longowal. 
the president of the Sikb mili- 
tant party, the Akali Dal. yes- 
terday called on his party 
workers to remain peaceful 
during the anniversary. Sikhs 
are calling the occasion *• geno- 
cide week." 

He said that his party had 


always supported Hindu-Sik.' 
unity, which would be main 
tained at all cost. "Our figJr 
is against the Government for 
the acceptance of our legiti- 
mate demands, and not against 
Hindus.” he said. 

An appeal for peace was 
also issued earlier in the week 
by the extremist faction of tbe 
Akali Dal, led by Baba 
Joginder Singh, the S3-year-old 
father of the dead Sikh Zealot. 
Jar nail Singh Bhindrawale. 


Demand for a separate state 
in Sri Lanka is ‘negotiable’ 

Gandhi ready 
for talks on 
Tamil crisis 


From David Pallister, 
in Colombo 

President Junius 

Jayewardere of Sri Lanka is' 
. expected,, to meet the Prime 
'^Minister of India, Mr Rajiv 
Gandfai, next week to discuss a 
joint approach to the Tamil 
separatist campaign .in the 
north of the island, according, 
to official sources in Delhi ana 
Colombo. 

The sources said that the 
venue could .be Trivandrum in. 
the southern Indian state of 
Kerala. A preliminary agenda 
was arranged in Colombo yes- 
terday when the President met 
the Indian Foreign Minister. 
Mr Romesb Bhandart, who said 
last night that he was satisfied 
with progress made in .the 
talks. 

The problems attached to 
bringing tbe Tamil guerrilla 
leaders to the negotiating table 
are not insurmountable. In an 
interview in Madras yesterday, 
Mr £. A. Balasingham, chief 
spokesman for tbe Liberation 
-.Tigers of Tamil Eelam, said he 
would welcome a peaceful po- 
litical settlement It was clear 
from his remarks - that the 
Tamils' main demand for a 
separate and sovereign state in 
the northern and eastern prov- 
inces is negotiable. 

Mr Bala singh am said that 
the Tamils had peacefully 
campaigned for years for a 
federal solution, or regional 
autonomy. He blamed the "in- 
transigence” of the Sri Lan- 
kan Government for forcing 
his people into an armed 
struggle. 

" I wouldn't use the cate- 


gury, separate state,” he said. 
u What we have been demand- 
ing is the recognition of odr 
people's right to national self- 
determination. We . were 
pushed into this position by a 
long history of oppression 
against our people. It is cru- 
cial for us that they (the gov- 
ernment) should preserve the. 
right -of the Tamil people to 
live in their historical 
homelands. . 

" "We woukt .'from 
the government of Sn. Lanka 
that they should respect and 
recognise the traditional homor". 
lands of the Tamil people be- 
fore they recognise the imity 
and territorial integrity of Sri' 
Lanka. We hare taken up arms 
to contain violence perpetrated 
against us. We are utilising 
violence to end all violence. 
We - would certainly like - a 
peaceful political settlement” 

The Indian Government 
which has allowed Tamil guer- 
rilla leaders to operate and 
train - cadres in the. Tamil- 
speaking state of Tamil Nadu, 
is also pressing foe an agree- 
ment that falls *ort of the 
demand for. a separate state. 

In return for controlling the 
insurgents in Tamil Nadu,, now 
made easier 'by 'the new Pre- 
vention of Terrorism Act, 

Delhi is initially- pressing for 
substantial concessions for the 
would have to include control 
would have to include control 
of land use, an abandonment 
of the Sri Lankan govern- 
ment's resettlement of Sinha- 
lese in the Tamil areas, and 
probably the right to control 
internal security. . 


Zimbabwe poll to 
Ibe held in July 


From Andrew Meldrum 
In Harare 

ZIMBABWE'S first post-inde- 
pendence elections appear to 

be set for the first week in 
July, following changes m 
elections procedure an- 
nounced yesterday by the 
Minister of Justice, Mr 
Eddison Zvobgo- • 

Mr Zvobgo said that the 
dale of the elections should 
be announced next week, im- 
mediately opening a one- 
week nomination period, roi 
S by a tbr«-wert 

is a slightly 
speed ed-np one, as the nomi- 
nation period is sbortene y 

fib week. The change wag 
ISadE; by a presidential 

warranty believe the elej 
(ions are being rushed, said 
Mr Zvobgo, in 

-The prime JS? 1 ??/ driav 
there is no need for delay. 

free and fair elections. . 

Mr Zvobgo yesterday mri. 
representatives of all Em»a- 
bwe’s opposition and minor- 
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will be held," Mr Zvobgo 
said. Another meeting with 
tbe minority parties .would 
be held next week with the 
c hair man of the Election Di- 
rectorate Committee; who 
would brief them on the 
“ nuts and bolts ” of bow the 
elections would be held; 

Mr Zvobgo also announced 
that all parties would have 
to register their election- 
campaign symbols by Tues- 
day of next week, so that 
they can appear on the 
ballot. 

The symbols hare been- a 
matter of controversy, as the 

Government " earlier this 
month banned a symbol of 
Mr Nkomo’s Zapo, a swoop- 
ing eagle, and of the Sithole 
party, a flaming torch. Many 
other powerful symbols. Such ' 
as the lion, leopard, cheetah, . 
and birds of prey, were also 
banned — a move seen as • 
protective measure by Zaira 
to prevent their symbol, a. 
crowing cock, from being 
overpowered by other, 
symbols. ■- 

Opposition politicians -.have 
complained about the bap 
and have criticised the Gov- 
ernment for trying fo'jrasn 
the elections so as to put the 
smalle r parties ' at. , a.- disad- 
vantage. But, MWwigfe the - 
meeting, with Hr Zvobgo yes- 
terday, reptMenb^a^ the 
smaller parties had Htfl e - to 
say about the nfivrewKpalgn • 

announcement ' Mr ^Jfohn 

Niomo— no ■ 

that Zapo hadV^-afibsidy 
selected a 

■ symbol, and .that .ganuuijg • 
meeting with iHr ^Zrobgo 
would be held next week. . 

stizxir : •' ^ 




With a new Abbey National High Rate Bondshare we guaran- .jaHgmHpp 
tee to pay you 2.75% above our normal share rate for two whole 
years. So. you can have both hands very firmly on.the future. 
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IF THE trick of a really good 
novel Is to keep each page 
dynamic, in the sense that one 
doesn’t read fiction in the first 

g lace for its sociological or 
istozical or political content, 
nor even, ultimately, for its 
psychological content, bat for 
its own peculiar unique world 
cfwonis, then Lawrence Dur- 
rell is certainlya considerable 
figure among modern novel- 
ists writing in English. 

We skip Joyce when he goes 
into scholasticism; we skip 


The unskippable 

New fiction reviewed by Robert Nye 


Henry James all the time. Mr 
Durrell — a lesser writer, I 
hasten to add, but in substan- 
tial the same league of 
seriousness — is impossible to 
skip at alL 

Mr Durrell is also uncom- 
monly difficult to read, tor the 
selfeame reason that his pages 
are saturated with wordjorce, 
a physics all by itself. Some- 
times, indeed, in this Quins, 
whimsically subtitled "or The 
Ripper’s Tale,” he becomes 
too portmanteau to be true, 
and his really rather slender 
story sinks under the weight of 
the verbal cargo which he in- 
sists that it should carry. 

This happens in particular 
when he touches on the notion 
of a “quincunx,” which I gath- 
er to be an arrangement of five 
•objects so placed that four 
occupy the corners, and the 
filth the centre, of a square or 
other rectangle. 

Qulnx is the fifth and final 
novel in what he has now 
decided to call his Avignon 
Quintet, but whether it is the 
central piece in the whole I 
cannot say. Things are not 
cleared up by some peculiarly 
pretentious ebat round about 
page 131 where we are invited 
to consider the notion that “in 
architecture” the quincunxial 
shape is “considered a sort of 
housing for the divine power,” 
which may or may not have 
something to do with the 
whereabouts of the lost trea- 
sure of the Knights Templar in 
a cave sanctuary in Provence. 
All this reads like a cross 
between a nightmare lesson in 
elementary alchemy and 
someone explaining how a 
one-armed mother bathes her 
quintuplets. 

Elsewhere, and not for the 
first time, Mr DurrelTs linguis- 
tic density achieves weird 
pidgin English effects nearer 
Stanley Unwin than James 
Joyce. From the amount or 
broken repetition, phrases 
cropping up in new contexts, 
abandonment or disregard of 
grammar and syntax (the 


Qoinx, or The Ripper’s 
Tale, by Lawrence Dur- 
rell (Faber, £8.95). 

Black Robe, by Brian 
Moore (Cape, £8-95). 

Suspects, by David Thom- 
son (Seeker, £&95V 

No Word of Love, by A. L. 
Barker (Chatto, £9.50). 


Lawrence Darrell 

second sentence of the very 
first paragraph has no main 
verb), from all this it would 
appear that our ancient a rant 
gardist has been experiment- 
ing with the scissors a la Wm 
Burroughs too. None of which 
is, or is meant to sound, very, 
promising. But the book is still 
worth attention. • ' * 

Why? Because this man was 
once a good pitot, and he still 
works from an obvious aware- 
ness of the need to make a 
page-to-page dynamic of his 
prose, ana also because the 
substance of his fiction is so 
interesting; myth and legend, 
history ana mystery, all drawn 
from a wonderful empathy 
with the genius of a particular 
place that place being Pro- 
vence, where the pagan and 
the Christian worlds come 
together as nowhere else on 
earth. 

Morbidly overwritten, toll of 
ornate sentences that scream 
out to be scanned as verse, 
posturing with its own consid- 
erable intelligence and mak- 
ing allusions at the drop of a 
symbol. Quinx harks back to 
Burrell’s first real novel. The 
Black Book, in that it has as its 
theme a preoccupation with 
death and rebirth which 
reminds me of late Lawrence, 
the Lawrence of The Man Who 
Died and The Ship of Death* 


complicated remarks which it$ 
characters are required to 
deliver frequently call to mind 
the Huxley of Point Counter. 
Point and Antic Hay. 

Not that the theme-matters' 


Time-travelling 

Short stories: Norman Shrapnel 


Mrs Henderson and Other 
Stories, by Francis Wynd- 
ham (Cape, £8.50). 

The Sound of Hooves and 
Other Stories, by Bryan 
MacMahon (Bodley Head, 
£8.95). 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM grows 
on you. His young narrator in 
several of the Mrs Henderson 
pieces wanders from story to 
story like some Powell Minor 
character, locating distant 
relatives (even the close ones 
seem distant) and other 


acquaintances, logging extra- 
ordinary events they get 
involved in with casual 


particularity. 

The air is relaxed, assured 
and rather superior (we learn, 
for instance, that the elder 
sister of the narrator's father’s 
first wife, a Miss Warburton- 
Welis, was a favourite of King 
Edward VTL; but that, like so 
much else, is by the way). 

The child of a late second 
marriage, the narrator has a 
half-brother and sister old 
enough to be his parents. This 
furthers the sense of distance 
which pervades the book, with 
wide gaps in physical contact 
(the closest characters having 
at least the Atlantic between 
them most of the time) and in 
mutual understanding, as well 
as some busy time-travelling 
between the inter-war years, 
the fifties and somewhere 
near our own day. 

Wyndham’s period sense is 
strongand he makes good nse 
of the talent, with occasional 
onalntnesses of dialogue (“I 
think a little drinky-poo is 
called for, non?”). Bat these 
are no ordinary people; years 
ahead of her time, the half- 

sister Ursula goes to live with a 
black actress in Harlem. IPs 
all rather appealing, some- 


times barmy, never heartless. 
TVpically, the funniest and 
almost the most feeling story is 
based on a bereavement 

Equally assured, seated 
solidly on a more established 
achievement, are Bryan Mac- 
Mahon's stories in The Sound 
of Hooves. Traditionally Irish 
excellence you could call it 
the sort they might serve up in 
creative writing classes. It 
isn’t easy. In a way the 
country is overendowed, with 
that repertory standing array . 
■of extras — peasants and pub- ] 
keepers, tinkers and trainers, 
keening women and tramps 
and priests, scarcely needing 
an auld penny in their slot to 
set them going. 

M ac M ahon makes full use of 
these resources as well as, 
another rich part of the/ 
national inheritance,' the 
mythic gift Dangerously rich; 


much. Not that Ur Durrell 
makes us care a boot tor bis 
Smixgel, and his Lord Galen, 
and fus other silly characters 
. who cannot stop talking in 
aphorisms. What we have here 
is a novel at several removes 
- from whatever inspired it, as 
^elusive as wning*sSordelIo. 
Jarittflu*S&rtfeIIo alsoto tftt it 
takes elusiveness as one of its 
themes and twines it into its 
very fabric. 

Finally it is the fabric that 
fascinates. Mr Durrell is a 
weaver of fictions, rather than 
a novelist proper. I don’t think 
that this Avignon Quintet is 
going to prove as popular as 
the Alexandria Quartet, and 
frankly I think it’s only about 
half as good or for that matter 
half as intelligible as the 
earlier weaving. But Durreilat 
his best is a genuine original 
with abody ofwork behind him 
which commands respect 

Brian Moore’s Black Robe 
flows along effortlessly in com- 
parison, but Its narrative sim- 
plicity also gives a proper 
sense of being hard-won. The 
plot here is strong and absorb- 
ing. Father Paul Laforgue, a 
French Jesuit is a missionary 
venturing out from Quebec at 
the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. His task is to 
relieve a remote Catholic mis- 
sion In the Canadian hinter- 
land, and he has to his 
perilous journey by canoe and 
Von foot accompanied by a 
young compatriot, Daniel, and 
Indian guides. 

Matters are suitably compli- 
cated by the fact that the 

Pitiless 

landscape 

MARK & Delia Owens, Ameri- 
can zoologists, spent seven 
years establishing the first 
station in the Kalahari Desert 
to study wildlife, and how best 
fto conserve it In Cry of the 
Kalahari (HaryiL £9.95) they 
jgive us a graphical description 
of vast un tracked areas, This 
semi desert with no oasis,” 
with a climate of extremes, 
and a lack of rainfall, where 
ithousands of animals die every 
year, exhausted by their 
search for food and water. It is ' 


Jesuits (called “Black Robes”, 
by the Indians, who regard 
them as an inferior breed of 
sorcerers) have brought with 
them a killing disease to the. 
Huron country through which 
Laforgue now travels and 
then % the fact that the same 
Indians wilT accept the-jsacra- 
meizt of baptism only because 
they believe it will cure the , 
sickness. Laforgue, especially 
after he has played the voyeur • 
to an act of copulation 
between Daniel and an Indian 
girl, is beset by doubts as to-the 
meritS of his mission, and wor- 
ried by his ownambition to die 
amartyfs death. 

Mr Moore is very well versed 

* both in the history of his ■ 
chosen period, and in making 
that history equally plausible 
from the Christian and the 
Indian paints of view. Lafor- 
gue himself is maybe a bit too 
much like a refugee front the 
imagination of Grahanr 
Greene, but the story has tre- 
mendous energy and -**»*■»■* ' 
and moves along inexo 
a fine and disturbing climax. 

David Thomson's SsspecL. 
haa neither verbal density nor 
much in the way of a story-line 
' but it is quite good ton all the 
same. Mr Thomson is a film 
buff, and basically whathe has 
done here is to take dozens of 
characters, major and minor, . 
from actual movies andtotthtf f 
b iographies which teU uain^L 
they did, as it were, beforirfee-. 
met them up there tothe 
screen. 

So Harry. Lime, before he 
ever hit the sewers in Vienna 
mixed with “the Elephant & 
Castle gang” and nvas on 
drinking terms with Moseley's 
assistant, Hamm.” And Philip 
Marlowe was once in Mexico 
where he met a drunk named 
Firmin ... But you get the 
idea? 

Trouble is that (as in the case 
of the Lowry reference) some 
of this staff is a^hade obvious, 
and the reader develops 
bruises from having his ribs 
nudged so often ana so know- 
ingly. Also I must admit that I - 
don t understand how the 
whole farrago works out in the 
mind of the narrator who is 
said to be not merely “the 
author” but a character in the 
fiction himself 

Still, the book is good fun,' 
like a dream after reading too 
much in one of those Halliwell 
compendioms which give you 
the low down on hundreds of 
films, and itis true that a very 
strange and haunting impresr , 
sion of America emerges from 
its purely celluloid , 
fabrications. • - 

• Just room to recommend the 
excellent A. L. Barker, at the 
top of her form with the 11 
stories collected as No Word of 
Love. Of course, like all her 
work, they are. nearly all of 
them words about love, and 
either its presence or absence 
in the human hearty and the 
way this shapes our lives. Miss 
Barker ts an undervalued 
writer, doing something un- 
fashionable. 1 think her work 
has elements within it which 
will make it endure, in its own 
quiet way, long after her 
fonder and more ambitious 
contemporaries - have been 
forgotten. 


bg Fearful symmetry I 

SwEeh' Michael Ignatieff on Shevchenko 


Breaking with Moscow, 
by Arkady N. Shevchenko 
. (Cap*, £9.95). 

WHEN Arkady Shevchenko 


lone morning in April, 1978, 
and climbed into the back-seat 
dfa CIA car which carried him 
to a safe house in the hills of 
Pennsylvania, he was not only, 
the most senior Soviet official 
-ever to defect to the West — 

- United Nations Under Secre- . 
-taxy General and former - 
-adviser to Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko. Hewas 1 
also a spy of three years stand- ' 

ing for the CIA. . 

- ' Using his access to the secret 
code room at the UN mission. 
Shevchenko had been regu- 
lariy briefing his CIA contact . 
; to Soviet arms talk strategy : 
during the SALT negotiations, 
Soviet plana in Angola, 
Gro my ko’s instructions to his 
ambassador in Washington, 
even information, abont 
declining yields in soviet oil 
.fields. 

. jSnving is one of foe most 
■Overrated instruments ' of 
foreign policy there is, so it is 
difficult to Judge how much 
Shevchenko’s poker-faced 
daring was worth to his new 
masters. He certainty doesn’t 
seem to have told them any- 
thing about long-term Soviet 
strategy which didn’t fit 
exactly with what Washington 
already believed. 

On the ' question as to 
whether Soviet foreign policy 
goals are pragmatic or ideolog- 
ical, Shevchenko writes “the 
idea of expanding Soviet 
power to the point of world 
domination is a fundamental . 
long-range aspiration” This, 
needless to say, was music to 
the ears of the warriors in 
Washington. 

In other ways, too, what 
Shevchenko had to tell bis new 
masters must have sounded 
more than familiar. His tale of 
nepotism, cynicism, paranoia 
ana careerism at the top ofthe 


Moscow foreign policy, estab- ■ 
lishment sounds exactly like * 
life in Nixon’s White House. ! 
And as for the isolation from ■ M 
ordinary life which Shey- ■ 
chenko observes so tellingly m 
the ruxchalmlci of the Soviet > 
system, is the other side any • 
less cocooned . inside the . 
bubble oftheir limousines, the > 
cotton wool of their briefing '* 
papers, and the nether-world * 
jargon of power politics? - 

we cannot even be sure that « 

the worst feature of life at the " 
top ofthe Soviet pile — unre- , 
nutting self-censorship for * 

- fear ofthe eavesdropping KGB d 
— is altogether absent in „ 
Washington. Shevchenko tells « 
us that not even Mrs Gromyko * 
would have a private converse- . 
tion with Shevchenko’s wife • 
without casting an anxious * 
glance upwards at the light * 
fixtures. But are we quite sure 
that Mrs George Schultz w 
doesn’t cast the odd glance at ; 
her light fixtures too? The 

- KGB may not be the only state * 
within the state Inside an ' 
imperial power. 

Indeed, it is the terrible - 
sameness of modern Imperial- * 
ism which strikes one In this , 
book — a symmetrical cyni- 
cism towards the UN, towards * 
allies, towards each other, the ’ 
same poverty of real under- 
standing about each other, for 
all the spies, satellites and " 
diplomats deployed on either • 
side. 

The trouble with spies — •• 
even with ones who come over 
to “our” side — is that their ■■ 
betrayals leave lingering * 
doubts about their veracity. 

Was he the unwilling spy he - 
claims to be, trading confiden- - 
tial cables for the promise of . 
eventual asylum, or did he 
volunteer? Shevchenko elo- 
quently evokes his mounting ; 
disillusion with the brutal cyn- - 
icism of Soviet foreign policy -> 
and the lure of American free- • 
dom, but one finds oneself 
wondering what his old - 
friends in Moscow or his new 
friends in the CIA could add lo .. 
the story he publishes here. 


3 GUIDE 
BOOKS 
IN ONE 


impossible, of course, for the f9 ///_»- ^2///^ <7 

reader to forget the horrific Wk&4, WwO> f 




it) to fell Into a kind of liturgy. | 

MacMahon avoids this. He 
makes his dialogue bite, and 
when he uses an overt mytho- 
logical theme — as in the beau- 
tifully written little story link- 
ing an old country couple to 
the Orpheus legend — he 
keeps the contours firm. A 
more elaborate one involving 
an American research student 
who gets eerily Involved with 
the Celtic cult of the severed 
head may be thought by some 
to reach a new height in myth- 
handling; others may suspect 
that it goes over the top. 

The stories I shall best 
remember are slmplerr the 
one about the man and his 
unsuccessful greyhound, the 
sleeping priest and the circus 
clown in the confessional, the 
old saddle-maker whose mem- 
ories are set galloping by some 

passing students. 


human plight in this harsh 
continent, too. “The Kalahari 
never let anything come 
easily.” 

CLOD AGH CROOKSHANK 
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- £35; black potyesterfoiscasevlea^ . _ 

.;-- £Ttnaer$(almoTrnori,Mghtouu:)30- major stores. 

38in~ ioa3St,£10A9; bright yellow cotton 

- jumper (also assorted colours) 36-46m. Right: Khaki leather blouson jacket 

- chest, £13 £9 — aUfrom selected stores. (also naoy, grey) 38-44in., £9935; khaki 

and white cotton/polyester short 

•_ Tap centre: Blue, white, jade cotton sleeved shirt (also blue check) 14&-1 7 

war styled sweatshirt (also grey. red. collar, £1 1 39; prey and white cotton 

white) s, m, l, xl, £12.99; blue cotton mix sweater, 36-44m., £1539: grey 

mix jogger pants (also grey, red,) s, m, I, cotttmjeans,30‘38in.ioaist.£1439: 

xl £939 _ both from major stores. khaki leather shoes ( also navy, grey) 6- 

11, £1 539 — all from selected stores. 

U^wfute, btaS%S£iLe SSa&i AU clothes by Marks & Spencer. 

multi-check cotton mix short sleeve • .. , 

shirt (black, white, blue, red, ochre Photographed at Pennyhdl Park Hotel, 

check only) 1446-17 collar, £1 139: beige Bagshat, Surrey, courtesy q f Prestige 

polyester/cotton pleated trousers l also , Holds. 
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ANDREW STONE has^a id fly 
way with an extended meta- 
phor. Marts & Spencer J b, . he 
declares, the Starship Enter- 
prise, a huge, complex battle- 
ship, propelled and locked 
on course by- its own enor- 
mous mom e n tum . 

If parts of ’the structure- 
: have become; obsolete, the 

i ship cannot be stopped to en- 
able its crew to tinker, it 
i^raust be rebuilt in flight If its 
•course is to be changed, then 
the captain must work out a 
way to do it by using its own 
momentum, not fighting it 
“That,” he concludes with a 
triumphant grin, “is what we 
have been doing and are in 
the process of doing. Conse- 
quently, Starship Enterprise 
is moving to Warp Factor 
Seven.” 

Lord Rayner, the starshipV 
chairman, did not phrase jt 
nearly so lyrically when be 
presented Marks Sr Spencer’s 
end-of-year tits hundredth) 
figures this -month. “We look 
forward with confidence to 
the future,” be said soberly 
before going on to outline an 
expansion plan costing fsoo 
millions — the equivalent of 
ufi new stores or a 10 per cent 
Increase in the company's UK 
selling space. Some of this 
will be taken up by. the com- 
pany’s new commitment to 
out-of-town megastores (the 
first, at the Metro _ Centre, 






Marks and 
sparklers 

The old high street giant has usually 
been content to pled along after 
the trendsetters, picking up 
some handsome profits in their wake. 
But not any longer, reports 
Brenda Polan. They’re going to 
start setting the trend themselves ■%;: 
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. are in the process of being 1 
expanded or opened in Sut- 
ton, Surrey, Sutton Coldfield, 
Swmdon, ' Southport, Gree- 
nock, Ayr, Maidenhead, Car-- 
lisle, Grimsby, Dunfermline, 
Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and ' Reading. A 
farther 23 locations, to be 
announced, will follow. 

Lord Rayner also reported 
record sales and a pre-tax 
profit of £303 millions on a 
turnover of £32 billions with. - 
mehswear, lingerie, foot- 
wear, homeware, and foods 
showing growth while ladies- 
wear, a crucially large sector 
of the company’s business 
and the sector under most 
pressure from high street 
competitors, flagged. 

Belatedly, .measures .are. 
being taken to “improve the 
appeal of the ranges.” ^Star- 
ship Enterprise, beset by its 
enemies’, newer, lighter, 
more manoeuvrable craft is 
re-arming in flight. It has lost 
ground on the womenswear 
front but it may be in time to 
hold imposition on the mens- 
wear front and, - it is, says- 
Andrew Stone; attacking on 

childrenswe«,. an area 

where competition has yet to 
hot up. 

' Andrew Stone is team 
leader of one :of . Starship 
Enterprise’s most important 
/ rebuilding crews. His actual 
npv nosition is marketing 


quality and value of its goods 
spoke for themsrfves. 

Andrew Stone knows that 
public whim, or fashion as we 
like to call it, is something 
whieh a massive clothing 
retail chain has to tangle 
with. “But we can never com- 

E romise on quality or value,” 
e says, “and that is what 
Twwkfts it much harder for us. 
However, we have decided 
that we can no longer get suf- 
ficient cohesion by following 


the rest of the market We 
have to lead. 

“But bear in mind the sheer 
size of our business. The 
menswear business alone 
' is worth £% billion. There 
are not many companies 
with a turnover mat huge. We 
sell more men’s white under- 
wear than Next’s whole turn- 
over amounts to. It is very 
easy to make* a design state- 
ment when, like Next, you 
are aiming at a ipmaii, tightly 
focused market 


“When you are selling 15 
per cent of all the menswear 
sold in the UK, you have to 
make a design statement to 
young fashion-conscious men, 
to- middle aged men in every 
conceivable occupation, to 
retired men — and to their 
wives and mothers, girl 
friends and sisters stack for a 
Christmas present More than 
a quarter of all M&S men's 
sweaters are sold to women 
in the month before 
Christmas.” 


The results of the design 
re-think are hinted at in the 
current spring and summer 
range but stated loud and 
dear in the clothes for next 
autumn. They remain classic 
in concept but the colonrs, 
the fabrics, and most impor- 
tantly. cut and proportion are 
in the vanguard of fashion. 
Not one jot of quality in ma- 
terials or manufacture has 
been sacrificed and the 
prices are astonishing. Cer- 
tainly, one agrees warmly. 
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massive tomes ... . . _ .. „ 

diversity shouldn’t arise with Jennifer Hocking, a company 
— * - a small selection of well coordinated good qn'lity 

jy post. Jennifer Hocking, one-time fashion editor of 

Harpers & Queen, started designing and making her own clothes 
during her first' career as a model when she couldn^ find clothes 
long to fit her tall frame. When she left fashion 

journalism Jennifer started producing maternity dresi 
Great Expectations in the Ftuham Road, and two years ago 
foHndcdher own mail order company. “The clothes I produce are 
for women who want a smart, inter-changeable wardrobe without 
the fass of shopping all around town to find the 
The fabrics, plain, striped, and floral prints, an ^ . 

cotton, come in an assortment of colourways and most designs 
availableiii more than one fabrication. A folly 












something to shout about 

And that’s the next step. 
“In all our history," says An- 
drew Stone, “we have done 
things modestly without hype. 
We nave said that what we 
offer is the best in the high 
street but we said it quietly 
and, since the high street was 
a quiet place, we were heard 
and believed. Now the high 
street is very noisy.” 

In order to raise its voice 
above the rest, Marks & 
Spencer has first looked to its 
stores. It is not true that they 
have remained unchanged for 
30 years, but the changes 
have been so tastefully 
imperceptible, so wedded to 
theaprinciples of functional- 
ism; that it might as well be 
true. 

“We have now accepted 
that ambience matters,” says 
Andrew, “that it is a retai- 
ler’s responsibility to make 
shopping a pleasant experi- 
ence. It is also a retailer's 
responsibility to provide 
guidance. Long before Next 
for Men came along with co- 
ordinated wardrobes of sepa- 
rates, we were garment-dye- 
ing sweatshirts to match 
jeans, sweaters to go with 
slacks, buying tweed for jack- 
ets to go with gaberdine trou- 
sers. But you wouldn’t really 
have known it since the 
matching halves were in dif- 
ferent parts of the store. 
From now on we unll be 
grouping co-ordinates 
together and we will be mak- 
ing much greater use of 
display.” 

His department is also pro- 
ducing a series of glossy 
colour brochures for distribu- 
tion in the stores. The one for 
spring (sub-titled “We've got 
it all together!") photo- 


graphed by Bob Gotthard, 
one of the world’s top mens- 
wear photographers, not only 
. gives customers welcome 
clues about how to put the 
clothes together, it also starts 
to -establish what M&S, with 
its determinedly utilitarian 
approach to its customers* 
needs, has always lacked: an 
image, a flavour, a sartorial 
identity. 

It is not one with which 
your King’s Road poseurs 
will identify, but it sevms to 
exclude no one else — a fact 
which should indicate a safe 
and dilute mix. Astonishing- 
ly. it is nothing of the kind. It 
is a brilliantly controlled, so- 
phisticated, and classic high 
fashion look. As Andrew 
Stone might have said, but 
didn't (the all-pervasive mod- 
esty even gefa to such as hek 
Eat your heart out, Giorgio. 

Bui he does concede: 
“What we are finding out, 
now that we have been given 
our head, is that we never 
realised before just what a 
talented lot we are hero at 
Marks and Spencer.” 

Boastftiiness leads to the 
subject of advertising, 
another thing Marks and 
Spencer is not given to doing. 
“Why not? The problem is 
that the options are so many 
and so enormouSj it is a 

a uestion of cutting them 
own. 1 am,” (gosh but the 
man loves a metaphor), "a 
virgin in terms of marketing 
and the enormous potential 
here is attracting all the 
wolves. We will be in no hur- 
ry to fling ourselves into the 
arms — or the teeth — of any 
of them. We will do exactly 
what is necessary to slay 
ahead of the competition and 
to make sure everyone knows 
about it” 


Britain is divided into tribes. Some of the ^visions are very 

The New Georgians are not the latest trad jazz band . . . would that they were 
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bv Suzanne Lowry, its mem- 
bers are mostly contributors 
tothe Spectator. YF ^rpUy en- 


Middle class tribes change, 
too, but far' slightly different 
reasons. Both types of.tnbe 
are formed as a reaction to 
the economic consequences 
of the political situation: Hie 
elaborate dress of Funks is a 
painstaking ritual to give 
point to the enforced leisure 
of the recession. Sloane 
Bangers, whom' Peter York 
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Tribes always close ranks; 
even* so Sloanes have been 
associated with the emer- 
gence of several subgroups. 
The Nooves (Nonveaux Rich- 
es) — the would-be joiners 
who were rejected, and so 
settled for imitating the 
Sloanes- Sloanes are old 
money. Since the Nooves 
ma de th eirs . ip businesses 
such as property and fran- 
chising. they assume they can 


is d- enurdy 


necklace?" an admiring 
Noove asks a Sloane. The re- 
ply withers: “Actually, it was 
my mother’s.” 

You wouldn’t hear such a 
damning put-down from a 
Young Fogey, YFs are much 
too political and too well 
read to remain (or to be) 
Sloanes. They have emerged 
by disagreeing with certain 
sections of the Sloanes code 
book, and emphasising 
others. The New Right has 
given them a place in the 
political spectrum, but basi- 
cally they are a bunch of indi-, 
victuals, though flattered by- 
the YF label They are picky 

anH pushy and mush y. 

The Handbook describes* 
their politics: “They are 
small-c conservatives, and 
loath being called Right or 
any other wing. They have an 
anarchic streak and love per- 
versity and mischief Some 
have even boasted about 
voting Labour. Others prefer 
being labelled as latter-day 
Whigs, although their Whig- 
gery-Fogery, apart from hap- 
pily' emphasi sing their 18th- 


to take the form of loving the 
countryside ... and verbally 
abusing Mrs Thatcher ana 
members of her Cabinet 
They particularly dislike her 
bramf of corner shop ‘ordin- 
aiy" Toryism." 

However, the Sloanes have 
spawned a yet newer tribe: 
the New Georgians. They get 
the flavour of the month 
treatment in the new issue of 
Harpers and Queen, which 
always pokes the gentlest of 
fun at new tribes (which it is 
quick to spot) while taking 
care not to alienate them, 
since many are readers of the 
magazine. A headline sug- 
gests the NGs might be stern 
stuff It asks “is conservation 
emerging in Britain as the 
new moderating political 
force?” 

This looniness shows the 
bankruptcy of the self-seek- 
ing middle class eccentrics, 
who form the tribes of tbe 
Right The NGs are into buy- 
ing Georgian and Neo-Geor- 
gian properties and somehow 
believe that, as Harpers puts 


class, conservation cuts 
across race, conservationists 
always hang on, conservation- 
ists understand infrastruc- 
ture, go where the architec- 
ture is.” 

The matriarch of the NGs is 
an eccentric Anglo-Irish 
woman, Magira Guinness, 
who with her cronies have 
been restoring houses in the 
East End, particularly Spital- 
fieids— “London’s traditional 
refugee area.” as the maga- 
zine notes. The NGs are pas- 
sionate about the dispos- 
sessed all right — so long as 


they are properties, not 
people. As a tribe, they are as 
foil of folly as they come, put- 
ting tbe architectural clock 
back 200 years. 


Dual membership of tribes 
often occurs. An architect 
who builds mostly in the Neo- 
Georgian style, and who is 
cited with approval by his fel- 
low NGs. is Quinlan Terry 
He features also in the New 
Fogey Handbook where his 
home is described; he “has 
painted trqmpe 1‘oeil Doric 
columns either side of his 


97th psalm in Latin round the 
frieze. Teny keeps all mod- 
em materials out of his house 
as far as possible: as babies, 
his five children were all 
bathed in a papier mache 
bath." 

Terry has a successful prac- 
tice and is influential in the 
architectural debate, attack- 
ing Modern, Post Modem, 
and High-Tech trends. In 
this, he illustrates the dan- 
gers which the middle-class 
tribes represent As games 
played within a class, the 
Nooves, tbe YFS. and the rest 
can be laughed at for their 
self-importance, their venali- 
ty, and their little Englander 
mentality. Rut we should be- 
’ ware of taking seriously their 
views, transposed. to the 
larger world outside their in- 
fant fantasies, whether they 
are about politics, philo- 
sophy. economics, or the arts. 

Youth tribes are harmless, 
in that their members grow 
out of them, almost without 
exception: the few remaining 
hippies and Teddy Boys are 
now crazies in their thirties 


and forties. The tribes of the 
professionals consist of what 
probably will be life mem- 
bers; their eccentricity will 
flourish as the years go by. in 
lean political times, their 
meannesses and their mad- 
nesses might be seen as re- 
spectable bolt boles. 

Abroad, Britain’s tribalism 
is taken seriously. Time mag- 
azine made this theme its 
cover story 18 months ago, 
and speculated whether the 
alienated, jobless young and 
the way they behaved and 
thought, would set a major 
social pattern in Europe. 
Then Time added this daft- 
ness: “The tribal movement 
is, consciously or not, a sym- 
bolic throwback to the origi- 
nal tribes of Britain.. Seven 
centuries before Christ, the 
Damnonii, Durotriges, .Bri- 
gantes, Dobuni, and Contain 
dominated the yet unscep- 
tered isle”. 

If you want to know what 
became of them, try the YF 
Handbook (published by Jay- 
elin Books at £&95) or read 
Harpers. 
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Who had ever bead o£ Harold 
Shapinsficy before Salman Rushdie and 
Tariq All (above) started to proclaim 
him as an undiscovered genius ? 
Waldemar Janaszcsak tabes a cool 
look at Slsapftisby’s art and its 
champions 


The art of 
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Harold Shapmsfcg at home 

I have just read two of the most 
careless, ignorant, hype-ridden, oppor- 
tunistic, manipiri&tive and just plain silly 
articles about the world of art I have 
ever come across. The first was written 
by Tariq All and the second by Salman 
Rushdie. Both concerned a hitherto un- 
known American- painter called Harold 
Shapinsky whom Ali and Rushdie are 
busily trying to force into prominence. . 

“It looks very much as though the 
history of Abstract Expressionist paint 
ing will have to be rewritten," opines 
that well known authority on modern 
painting, Salman Rushdie in the Ob- 
server. “A new name, it appears, must 
henceforth be mentioned in the same 
breath as those of Jackson Pollock and 
'Willem de Kooning — the name of Har- 
old Shapinsky." 

Before we come to the story proper 
'(“sorely one of the most extraordinary 
in the history of modem art:") we 
should deal with its background, the 
force that drives it : the myth of the un- 
discovered genius. The myth is a by- 
product of the emergence of the dealer 
system. There were no “undiscovered 
geniuses" around when the central rela- 
tionship in the world of art was between 
artists and the patrons who commis- 
sioned work form them. Iri those days if 
you did not make yourself noticed you 
did not work. You were not an artist 

With the rise of the dealer system the 
emphasis switched from the artist as a 


A detail from Shopinsky’s Waldorf Cafeteria 2947 


worker to the art-work as a commodity. 
The potential value of the commodity 
impressed outsiders, la the minds of 
greedy opportunists art began to be per- 
ceived as some kind of golden egg. a 
fortune on a plate ; providing you could 
find the golden goose, the market was 
there in which to sell its produce. And 
so the search was launched for “the 
undiscovered genius." 

It ought to go without saying that the 
“undiscovered genius" exists only in 
the feverish imaginations of greedy men. 
The art world is not the Klondike fondly 
imagined by outsiders. Most importantly 
of all art is not a self-contained golden 
egg} the miraculous product of genius, 
which can be laid in isolation. Great art 
is the product of great labour (as a visit 
to the Degas print exhibition currently 
showing at the Hayward underlines). 
Great art is locked in an up-to-the- 
minute relationship with the society 
around it 

Although there are many examples in 
the history of art of significant artists 
whose careers were forgotten after their 
deaths there are no examples at all of 
artists who cacoaned themselves against 
the present making important contribu- 
tions. None. The drive for relev ace as 
well as recognition is and always has 
been a crucial component of the signifi- 
cant artist 

If Rembrandt had not been aware 
enough of the latest fashions to take 


lessons from Caravaggio, if he had not 
moved from Leyden to Amsterdam, if he 
had ot thrust himself innnto prominence 
he would have remained a provincial 
painter all his life. If Van Gogh had not 
struggled there and then with the lan- 
guage of Impressionism he would not 
have metamorphosed into an artist of 
greatness. Great artists discover them- 
selves. They da not wait for speculators 
to do it for them. Only poor, second-rate, 
irrelevant artists do that 

But we have drifted away form our 
story proper, the Harold Shapinsky 
story, which according to All and 
Rushdie begins at a cocktail party in 
Chicago where Akamai Ramachander, a 
teacher of elementary English at an agri- 
cultural college in Bangalore (by the 
time he reaches Tariq Ali’s article in. 
Time Out he has become Professor of 
English at an Agricultural University in 
Bangalore) is' accosted by a young man 
who turns out to be David Shapinsky, 
the painters son. It takes no more than 
a few slides to convince our teacher of 
elementary English that Shapinsky is a 
genius, undiscovered of course. 

For 40 years Shapinsky had been a 
practising Abstract Expressionist, com- 
pletely ignored by the “ mandarins,” 
“kings" and “merchants" of the New 
York art world, so poor that he had to 
work oo thick paper instead of canvas. 
The painter’s new fairy godfather makes 
a bet with David Shapinsky that within 


12 months he will get Harold Shapinsky 
a major exhibition in Europe, and that 
the Encyclopedia Britannica will have to 
rewrite its section on Abstract Ex- 
pressionism to make room for a ne- 
glected master. M „ . . 

Ramachander flies to New York where 
he comes across what Rushdie calls 
“the walk” a lack ot en th usiasm quite 
rightly expressed hr dealers to discour- 
age cowboys and get-rich quick mer- 
chants from pestering the art world. For 
the myth to reach its proper conclusion, 
for Cinderella to go to the ball, 
Ramachander must break through the 
walk" 

To do this he enlists the help of a 
-minor officer at London’s Tate Gallery, 
and more importantly, Tariq All ' and 
Salman Rushdie. The second part of our 
story, like the first, begins at a dinner 
party — we learn in Tariq All's article 
— thrown by Salman Rushdie, and 
attended by Ali and Farrukh Dhondy, a 
commissioning editor at Channel Four. 

Rushdie tells them about Shapinsky, 
Dhondy c ommi ssions a film about the 
painter from Tariq Ali’s newly formed 
production company. (When the jpro- 
g ramtn e goes out on June 2 discriminat- 
ing viewers might wed ask why Channel 
Four has not yet given us a film about 
Pollock or de Kooning , with whom 
Shapinsky is so ludicrously compared 7) 

A Minor London dealer agrees to put 
on a Shapinsky show, pleased, no doubt. 


at the amount of publicity be will receive 
from television and weft-known literary 
figures alike. Sbaplnsky’s pictures go on 
sale for £20,000 each. I receive phone 
calls from Tariq Ali and Channel Four. 
My editor ***** me if I’ve heard of Har- 
old Shapinsky. The hype is on. 

S ha ptnsky we now team has moved to 
' v.n giami. Ramachander has given up 
being a teacher of elementary En g l is h 
and agreed to accept a percentage of 
every picture which Shapinsky sells. 

Where in ali this nonsense does the 
real meaning and value of art coma in ? 
The Harold Shapinsky exhibition is ex- 
actly whet we would expect from a 
minor Abstract Expressionist who has 
worked long and hard in timid isola t ion : 
unoriginal, nostalgic, small, Intense, occa- 
sionally charming, sometimes beautiful. 
It is good but not great art StfflL as the 
market knows, genuine early de Koo- 
ning's ate now beginning to. run out 

I should tike loaddthat ^bvesy im- 
portant ait gallery in Europe is not 
queuing up to buy Harold Soaptasky's 
work, as claimed JA least not.the ones I 
approached. Neither have I been aide to 
trace the identity of the 24-yeo^old 
dealer in a Silver RoUs-Royce who, ac- 
cording to Tariq ASB, offered to buy up 
all of Shapinskrs paintings^ unseen, lot 
£100,000 «ach. UotM We have, aome mate 
information about Cdm please? 

• Harold Shapinsky at the Mayor Gallery, 
Cot* Street, until June 15. 


Robin Denselow reviews on the latest rock releases 

New order of merit 


NEW ORDER’S image, as 
the leading exponents of 
bleak Manchester nihilism 
(as opposed to melodic Liv- 
erpool romanticism), is now 
clearly out of date. With 
Low-Life (Factory) they 
have moved one step further 
away from wrist-slashing 
doom music, to diverse ana 
even epic styles that hint at 
anything from country music 
to Lou Reed, grand film 
themes to electro-pop, while 
still retaining their highly 
distinctive sound. 

The moody, swirling key- 
boards, the driving guitar, 
and the solid beat, are still 
present but now actually 
mixed with a sense of fun — 
surely unthinkable in the 
early, post-Joy Division 
days — and a sense of the 
spectacular. So the opening 
Love Vigilantes "actually 
sounds like a good and gutsy 
country-rocker, If with a 
solid electronic beat behind 
the rough and ready vocals, 
and the dosing Face Up has 
elements of a country dance 
tune, if only as a setting for 
more sombre vocals. 

In-between, the band ex- 
plore anything from a grand 
and pretty instrumental. 
Elegia, to a light, swinging 
and rhythmic piece. Sooner 
Than You Think, or (the 
best track on the album) the 
brooding and exhilarating 
Sunrise. Forget the old cult 


image: this band deserve a 
very wide following. 

The Beach Boys: (Caribou). 
On their first new studio 
album in five years, released 
next week, the grand old 
band of Los Angeles lurch 
into the Eighties with help 
from Steve Levine, best 
known for his work with 
Culture Club, and songs 
from none other than Boy 
George and Stevie Wonder. 
The Beach Boys do, of 
course, have a resident 
genius of their own, Brian 
Wilson, who is on varied 
form here. The four songs of 
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the hew interest in white 
soul provides unexpected va- 
riety. The Boy George song 
Passing Friend is tunefully 
down-beat, while btevie Won- 
der’s I Do Love You (actu- 
ally featuring Wonder) 
would have probably sounded 
better recorded by him 
alone. 

The Style Council: My 

Favourite Shop (Polydor). A 
vast improvement on the 
rather patchy Cafe Bleu, this 
second album from Paul 
Weller and Mick Talbot is 
an assured and varied blend 
of the light and bitter — 
tuneful and gentle funk, soul 
and latin styles mixed with 
political fury. 9 of the 14 
tracks here contain political 
or social messages (and 
there are even more on the 
Council's best-selling EP), 
but Weller takes care never 
to sloganise too often. There 
are, admittedly, a few tines 
like “the only thing they'll 


understand is a 
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New production 
of Michael Tippett's 
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Resident genius ; 

Beach Boy Brian Wilson 

bis range from the gloriously 
tuneful, rolling Tm So 
Lonely and the gentle It’s 
Just A Metter Of Time, to 
what sounds like an old-style 
Beach boys hit. California 
Calling, which has all toe 
old harmony tricks and eveiy 
California cliche from surf- 
ers to custom cars. 

There is nothing here to 
match the great Beach Boys 
work of the past, but it’s no 
disgrace, largely because 
their harmony work is as 
fine as ever. Levine has 
dressed up their sound with 
subtle use of electronics, and 
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"A movie to cherish . . . Often 
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their backs, " but for the 
most part he presents his 
views of the policies of Her 
Majesty's Government in 
terms of angry little stories. 

So the opening 
Homebreakers (with vocals 
by Mick) is a funky tragedy 
about the search for work, 
while on All Gone Away, a 
tale of “ how monetarism 
kills" is set to a Latin shuf- 
fle, and on A Stones Throw 
Away, a string quartet backs 
a song of oppression in 
“ Chile, Poland, Johannes- 
burg and South Yorkshire ". 
Elsewhere, Lenny Henry ap- 
pears on a simple moral tale 
about prejudice, The Stand- 
Up Comic’s Instruction, and 
there are accordions and 
French' vocals on Down By 
The Seine. In all, an intrigu- 
ing. brave and varied album. 
Lone Justice (Geffen). Avail- 
able next week, and already 

? receeded by a single, the 
om Petty song Ways To Be 
Wicked, this is the debut set 
from the most heavily-pro- 
moted of the current LA 
country-rockers. It’s easy to 
see why the industry are so 
excited, for they are more 
mainstream than “ roots-rock- 
ers ” like The Blasters 
(whom I prefer), echoing as 
they do both Dylan and 1 ' 

Petty 

StllL they are a distinctive 
band, largely because of the 
shrill, brash approach of 
singer Maria McKee. This 
worked fine on rolling coun- 
try-rockers like After The 
Flood, or more raucous good- 
time ‘cow-punk 1 pieces like 
Working Late, and less well 
■on mor sensitive, gentle 
' country - ballads like Don't 
Toss Us Away. 

Hugh Hasekela: Waiting For 
The Rain (Jive Africa). In 1 
Botswana, just safely over' 
the border from his native 
South Africa, Masekela has 
recorded a worthy follow-up 
to last year’s excellent 
Techno-Bush. Qnce again he 
features both as ‘horn virtu- 
oso and vocalist on a collec- 
tion of jazz and African 
pieces 1 that range from his 
slickly-produced • fusions of 
chan ti ng and electronics (as 
on the opening treatment of 
Fela Ktiti’s Lady).- through 
to sections of his own superb 
horn work. 


MERMAID 
Michael Billington 

Breaking 
The Silence 


' PLAYS change with their 
spaces and Stephen 
Poliakoff’s Breaking The 
Silence is no exception. At 
The Pit we seemed to be 
three inside a shuddering rail- 
way-carriage shunting back 
and forth in post-RevoIu- 
tionary Russia bearing an 
anachronistic aristo and his 
family. At the Mermaid the 
carriage is larger, the play 
more of a spectacle and a 
little slower to get off the 
ground. But it remains a 
compelling piece in which 
we see a domestic revolution 
taking place amoogst people 
hovering on the edge of 
great events. 

Re-casting also alters . the 
nature of the play. The cen- 
tral figure. Nikolai Pesiakoff, 
is a dandified Jewish eccen- 
tric .who blithely disregards 
his job as telephone surveyor 
of the northern district in 
order to pursue his invention 
of amplified cinematic sound. 

As originally played .by 
Daniel Massey, with magnifi- 
cent hauteur, I could never 
make, up my mind whether 
the character was a self-de- 
ceiving dilettante or a closet- 
genius. But Alan Howard, 
less congenitally aristocratic 
than Mr Massey, leaves you 
in no doubt that the man is 
a dotty, myopic - visionary 
ready to sacrifice overything 
for what Balzac called, the 
quest of the absolute. The 
result is to make his wife’s 
final act of self-discovery 
even more urgent since she 
has never been more than 
something in his dreams. 

Mr Howard certainly 
essays a langur a us, blue- 
blooded disdain as he leans 
oo his stick as if incapable 
of motion but there is some- 
thing a little too self-con- 
sciously Lady BrackneUisb 
about his delivery of lines 
like “I have never felt a 
kettle.” 

Where Mr Howard suc- 
ceeds superbly is in his por- 
trayal of a man involved in 
a race against time every bit 
as urgent to him as Lenin's 
race to make the Revolution 
work. He views interruptions 
of his experiments like a 
breach of loyalty, pores over 
his designs with insane fer- 
vour and lets his voice hit a 
rising Shakespearean arc 
when he discovers his optic 
lenses have been smithereen- 

sm ashed. 

It is a plausible, beauti- 
fully, detailed study of an im- 
possible genius ; and when 
Mr Howard condemns the 
English for ** no energy of 
ideas” it. is with the cer- 
tainty' of one for whom In- 
vention is the mother of 
necessity.. 

His performance also gives 
Gemma Jones as .his wife,. 
Eugenia, the chance to de- 
velop logically from high- 
chinned duchessy grandeur 
to festering fury at her years 
of neglect : it is a precisely- 
calculated peformance that 
makes you believe in the 
character’s swift psychologi- 
cal transitions, Jenny • 
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Independence and affection : Jenny Agutter at the Mermaid. 

Picture by Douglas Jeffery. 


Agutter also lends the maid 
Polya* an interesting mix of 
gathering independence and 
suppressed sexual affection 
for his bizzare menage and 
John Kane Is exuberantly 
right as a humane Commis- 
sar. Ron Daniels’s production 
has lost pace in the move to 
the Mermaid but the play 
has the fascination of a her- 
metic family drama proceed- 
ing in odd parallel to events 
on the world stage. 

SPITALFJELDS 
Michael’ John White 


Hilliard 

Ensemble 

THE Spitalfields Festival has 
always been a strangely 
sleek affair— the tone set, 
disregarding makeshift cir- 
cumstances, by a glossy pro- 
gramme and toe sort of 
people you find in the coffee 
queue at concert intervals. 

But sleekness isn’t neces- 
sarily a virtue. Not at -least, 
when it borders on toe ex- 
quisite, which is a territory 
the festival has begun to ex- 
plore now that it’s scheduled 
opera (once the heart of the 
enterprise) has become a 
sort of appendix, detached 
from the main body of toe 
event 

The opera this- year is 
Handel’s Alcina; and with a 
production by Frank Corsaro 
and quality casting, it prom- 
ises to be a big attraction. 
But that doesn’t happen 
until mid-July ; - and mean- 
while, for the festival ' 
proper, there is a week of 
concerts so discreet so polite 
and refined that you wonder 
they dare show their faces 
in a wicked. worM. Accepting 
that the week ends with Mes- 
siah and involves highly 
respected artists, toe fact 
remains that generally this 
year’s festival programme is ■ 
arcane or low key, sometimes 
both. 

Tuesday’s two evening con- 
certs were fairly represen- 
tative of what -I mean; the 
..first a song recital , by 
Stephen Varcoe with, the pia- 


nist Roger Vlgnoles, and toe 
second a performance by the 
Hilliard- Ensemble - of toe 
Scbutz St Matthew Passion.: 

Varcoe was .celebrating al- 
ternative anniversaries: not 
a whisper of the -Tercenten- 
nial Tno, but instead a Shop- 
ping list of Samuel Barber 
(bom 1910), Butte rworth 
and Berg (both bora 1885), 
'and Victor Hugo (died 
1885), settings by Widor, 
Gounod, Saiat-Saens. and 
others. The Barber I was 
pleased to hear. His, achieve- 
ment as -a songwriter has 
long been . mrfer-esttmated ; 
and what we heard was a 
neat illustration of his mas- 
tery in different vocal 
temperaments, from toe as- 
sertive stance of I Heard An 
Army to toe purest vein of 
lyricism in Sure On This 
Shining Night — setting of 
James Agee, whose words 
were also used by Barber In 
his Knoxville prose poem 
(programmed,. I see, for this 
year’s Proms). 

. These songs, together with 
some of Butterworth’s Shrop- 
shire Lad collection, were 
well suited to Varcoe's light 
and agfile baritone, delicately 
handled with intelligence 
and sensitivity. But Varcoe 
isn’t the most' demonstrative 
of singers. The parameters of : 
his emotional response are 
tightly drawn, and that told 
against him in the Berg and 
in the French songs, which 
were pretty dull — Roger 
Vlgnoles’ sharp accompani- 
ment n otwi tbstanding. 

So much for the low 
Then came the arcane, 
Schulz's Matthew Passion. By 
the time this piece was writ- 
ten in the mid-17th century, 
Utimpcal dramatisation of 
the Passion texts had become 
musically more fulsome,- with 
orchestral accompaniment 
and “sacred symphonies’’ at- 
tached. But the Scbutz 
Passions revert to vocal -aus- 
terity : no . accompaniment 
and long stretches: of bare, 
quasi-Gregorian recitative. 

The Hilliard Ensemble 
have recorded toe Matthew 
Passion and they inject as' 
much dramatic interest and 
movement Into toe piece as 
it can sustain, with clean en- 
tries and good German dic- 
ntio. But it all'- makes' for a. 
rather dry performance.; of 
essentially academic .interest 


LEEDS 

Gerald Lamer 




Singers 


ANYONE will tell. you that 
toe Master Singers is a Mg 
opera which ' ought to be 
done in a big way. On toe 
other hand, it. should not be 
beyond toe imagination of 
the directors of smaller com- 
panies to accommodate it in 
smaller houses and perhaps 
even to illuminate different 
aspects of it 

After all, it is a comedy, 
much of it on a domestic 
leveL The Czech director. 
La di slav Stros, who has had 
the problem of staging Opera 
North’s biggest production so 
far, seems to see it as a 
Bartered Bride of Nurem- 
berg. . . 

In its carefully spelled out 
way, it is effective enough 
until the second scene of the 
third act The- beginning— in 
a Gothic church interior 
cleverly designed by Vladi- 
mir Nyvlt to make the most 
of stage space — is promising, 
but toe designs decline in 
inspiration from scene to 
scene, ending up with an ex- 
terior setting with no Illusion 
of breadth and little depth 
just when they are both 
most needed. 

We are, on the other hand, 
prepared for the contradic- 
tion of the staging by toe 
music. In an interpretation 
which is particularly strong 
on ceremony, David Lloyd- 
Jones is clearly not inclined 
to play down any bourgeois 
element in the score. His 
chorus is magnificent and 
the orchestra plays well for 
him but everything is so 
near and so clear in the 
Grand Theatre, Leeds, that 
there is little perspective in 
the music, not much atmo- 
sphere, and not enough' po-- 
etry either. 

The contradictions are 
reflected in the casting too. 
There is Marie Sloracb, for 
example, who as Marensa in 
Opera North's Bartered 
Bride, is an appropriate 
choice for Eva here. But, for 
all her simplicity, and sincer- 
ity, her vocal resources are 
limited and she is -outshone 
by. the over splendid Magda- 
lena of Della Jones. 3%en 
there is Denes Stormy as 
Walter, a tenor by no means 
heroic enough to offend 
against the domestic orienta- 
tion of the production but 
also so puny in voice and so 
insecure in his standoffish 
knightly postures that he 
carries no conviction. The 
part -might have been better 
sung by the David in this 
production,. Bonaventura 
Bottone. 

David is characterised by 
Stros as tirelessly bright. 
John. _ Tranter's Pogner is 
worthily upright Hans Sachs 
is endlessly tolerant which' 
is actually well suited to toe 
soft-grained and monochrome 
but sympathetic bass of 
Michael Burt The really 
resourceful performance, in 
spite of the conventional 
poultry yard footwork is 
Nicholas Folwell’s 
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Nancy Banks -Smith 
on a $age with 
Strang* Powers . 

Arthur's 




riddles 


- ADAM reports that his 

hoys’ maid has got her own 
television ,aet' and he ' won- ■ 
tiers whether the Welfare 
State ha«nt gone a little too 
far” (Rupert Hirt-Davts to 
Ms (Mend and former master 
at Eton, George Lyttleton in 
1959). 

. Adam, as you see. had 

even then the questioning 
mind that marks the true 
scientist He now works in 
television on. as .Yorkshire 
whimsically pot it, the 
science side producing ^ 

Arthur C.. Clarke's World Gr W 

Strange Powers. 

The great thing In- life, if 
you won to be spared subse- 
quent . and unnecessary 
embarrassment, is to prevent 
your mother hording snaps 
knfcfcerless in toe 
and' your 
your witty 
in fails, use 

For an. - answer to Adam's 
question we must turn to 
Arthur C. Clarke, scientist, 
writer and visionary, who 
ponders the riddles of this 
and other worlds in retreat 
in Sri Lanka. 

Riddle No. 1: “Has toe A 
Welfare State gone to far? If 
so, where is it and when is 
it coming back? Illustrate 
with copious maps." 

Riddle No. 2: “Explain top 
disappearance of boys’ maids, 
now believed extinct Do you 
attribute it to a comet strik- 
ing the earth, the failure of 
the monsoon, the felling of 
the rain forests or too much 
television . Draw a boys! 
meld or, if imagination fal- 
ters. a Teasmade. 

This week toe visionary 
pondered fairly perfunctorily 
the riddle of reincarnation. 

The Sun (or Sri Lanka) goes 
great guns on reincarnation 
even fielding a reincarnation 
reporter, a form of special- fe- 
tation I haven't come across ~ 
before. 

'After assorted implausible 
examples, the shrewd old 
sage surfaced with his cus- 
tomary disclaimer. He attrib- 
uted apparent cases of 
reincarnation .' to -something 
read ami subconsciously 
remembered: ’' The amazing 
ability of the human mind to 
remember yet forget it is 
remembering is - called 
cryptoamnesia.” Sometimes it 

is. At other times it is called 
plagiarism and they sue your 
socks off if they catch you at 

it. 

Cryptoamnesia is endemic 
among writers, who can 
reproduce at will large 
lumps of authors they love. I 
regularly recycle. Wodehcrase, 
Patrick Campbell, Sellar and 
Yeatman and A. A. Milne 
often without realising that 
they said it first I consider 
it a most telling expression 
of admiration or, as toe writ- 
ers are always dead, 
reincarnation. 
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■ 1 T p Unn s Steaming (Cl as- 
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and humour of the play; *** 

r ln °]. d and crumbling 
London Turkish Baths, which 
the local council wants to 
replace as a leisure centre 
the piece presents us with a 
of d »sparate women, 
drawn together in their battle 
to save the baths as a kind of 
therapeutic meeting place. 
They haven't much in 
common except their need, 
and the fact that they are 
women in what they evidently 
feel is a man’s universe. 

Dunn’s world does not seem 
much like Losev’s natural 
habitat. But Patricia Losev's 
adaptation is not much 
changed in essential' emph- 
asis. except that it is less 
gutsy in tone and turns the 
underlying polemic into 
something much nearer the 
surface. These women seem 
to battle more grimly for their 
rights than those in the play . 
and to live lives that are even 
more difficult to deal with. 

Hie whole thing thus seems 
less of an emotional tour de 
force and more of a striving 
push for significance. But a 
starry cast acquits itself well 
enough individually, even if 
the ensemble playing is not 
always certain. 

There is Diana Dors, who 
died veiy soon after her part - 
was finished, as the Ladies 
Day supervisor seeing a glint 
of hope in her customers’ 
angry non-acceptance of the 
council's new plans. This, as 
usual, is an impeccably pro- 
fessional and sympathetic 
performance from an actress 
who, when asked -for a little 
bit extra, invariably gave it 
There are also Vanessa 
Redgrave, Sarah Miles and 
Patti Love in the three main 
contrasting parts, the last- 

BRIEFING 

Best films 

The Chain (Odeon Haymar- 
ketX Portmanteau, or pan- 
technicon, British comedy 
about the tribulations of 
moving home: pointed and 
engaging. 

Starman (Release). Hand- 
some and expansive sci-fi- ■ 
cam-road movie from John 
Carpenter, with fine perform- 
ance by Jeff Bridges. 

Old Enough (Academy). 
Marisa Silver’s first feature.' 
Refreshingly well-observed 
anecdote about youthful New • 
Yorkers. 

Hie Grey Fez (Screen oh the 
HillX Likeable offbeat west- 
ern from Canada — Idiosyn- 
cratic surface, traditional 
values. - 

Into the Ni At (PI azaX, Snappy 
c omedy-thril tier • by John 
Landis; plot deficiencies con- 
cealed by energetic handling. 

Best on TV 

The Rocky Horror Picture 
Show (Friday, C4. 11 30). Inge- 
niously adapted movie ver- 
sion of the one-time cult stage 
musical. ■ 

On the Town (Saturday, BBC- 
2, 8 30). Milestone in the 
movie musical, with, the 
youthfhl Kelly and Sinatra 
and innovation galore. 
Mar athon Man (Saturday, 
ITV, 10 pm). Enjoyably over- 
th e-top thriller tor John Schle- 
singer.with striking setpieces 
and lively dialogue. 

O Lucky Man (Saturday, BBC- 
2, 10 5). Lindsay Anderson’s 
protracted but frequently fas- 
cinating odyssey through con- 
temporary (1973) Britain. 
Number 17 (Sunday, C4, 2 25). 
Rare . showing of 1?32 
Hitchcock version Of a war* 
horse stage thriller.-.:— 

The Talk of the Town (Sunday* 
C4, 10 15). George Stevens; 
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THE recent cult thriller Repo 
Han is among new CW; 
releases. Othets are Hitch: 

« cock’s The Trouble^ Jg* 
Harry, and two contrasting 
gangster movies, Fleischers--. 
TbeDtm Is Dead and Derajfe 
Borsaliho. Jl-i. 

Special interest -yf 
THERE’S a British film day ^ 
the Screen on the mu on 
Sunday, organised by* Conij; 
poli tan magazine as a contri-. 

Glenda Jackson and Tei^ 
Russell. ' j./?, 

At the National -".calm 
Theatre this evenin&^.uw- 

SBSfSg 

bi^-aphy of Tennessee Wd- 
li&ms. - . ' -• .'■■ 

The - Scalar. Kufo / Mer®* 1 
season aptly subtithed, Bam-. 

AM Made of TUB, cdh- 
dudes tomorrow. ^ ■ 

Outside London 

nnrnsH Film Year, events 

XriHijrf all over. At 
Michael palin, gives a celeb- 


Road and 
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only two parts 
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fhe hatanepU — FeUcity Dean, Uft, and Vanessa R«dfirmoc in Steaming 

Derek Malcolm reviews Steaming, The Innocent and the week’s other releases 

Losey’s tub-thumper 


named notably lively 'as the 
no-nonsense - working-class 
girl who has spent her life in 
thrall to men : but finally 
determines -to break the pat- 
tern by becoming the group's 
spokeswoman. * 

Losey orchestrates these 
performances with a sharp 
enough eye for detail but- a 
hand that is a trifle heavy for 
this kind' of lightweight, 
though not necessarily 
ephemeral, stab at illuminat- 
ing the female psyche. And 
needless to say the Victorian 
atmosphere of the baths is 
beautifully caught as Christo- 
pher Challls's camera, roams 
expressively around the 
di lapidated building. 

Hie Innocent (Curzon West 
End, 25) is a complete change 
of style for .John Mackenzie 
after the zap-roaring. Long 
Good Friday and/the expen- 


sively-mounted Honorary 
Consul It looks the most old- 
-fhshioned of his movies, but 
that is made into a positive 
virtue fay the simple affection 
. with which be tells his story of 
a young epileptic growing up 
painfully in an uncompre- 
hending Yorkshire mill town 
-of the thirties. 

Every frame of the film 
speaks- eloquently of Macken- 
zie’s absolute involvement in 
his subject matter, and the' 
writing by Bay Jenkins ably 
transmits its simple human- 
ity. Having said that, one 
remembers- a comment at its 
Quinzaine des Realisateurs 
performance 'at the recent 
Cannes Festival: "Do they 
Still m.afa» filing like thix for 
the cinema in England?" 

In its scale, The Innocent 
does remind one of television 
in its better moments, which 


is not an advantage nowa- 
days, when there is supposed 
to be some sort of difference 
between good cinema and 
good TV. Still, one hopes it 
will be rewarded for avoiding 
great moments of drama in 
ihvoar of a quietly under- 
standing approach towards 
the boys trauma. . . 

Roger Dea kins's photo- 
graphy is a tittle lush for the 
grimmer parts of the tale, 
adding a nostalgic touch here 
and there which weakens it 
:But most of the acting is- 
impeccably restrained and 
affecting, especially that of 
as the boy -and 
Tom Bell as his father-figure, 
trying to prevent him being 
forced into an institution. 
Kiirfl Markham and Miranda 
Richardson are good too. 

The film was much admired 
for its warmth at Cannes, and 


. that. I think, is the quality 
; that most commends it 

In The Mean Season (Leices- 
ter Square Theatre, 15), a 
crime reporter on the Miami 
Herald, receives a call from 
what he terras a 
“sociopathic” killer who has 
just murdered a girl and 
intends -four more slayings. 
This persuades him to with- 
draw nis resignation — he is 
tired of hoofing after such 
cases and wants to marry a 
schoolteacher. He thinks he 
■can crack this last case with 
the aid oi; or in spite of. the 
police. 

Such is the stuff of a 
thousand other movies 1 seem 
to have seen. But this one is 
made by JPfaililp Borsos, 
whose good first feature. The 
Grey Fox, is at present play- 
ing in London. 1 wish I could 
say this much- more expen- 


sive-looking production was 
as worth seeing. But. iu fact it 
hasn’t anything like the same 
originality. 

Even so, Borsos manages to 
persuade us that he is always 
a little bit better than his 
mundane material, securing 
good performances from Kurt 
Russell as the reporter, 
Marie! Hemingway as his 
woman and Richard Jordan 
as the killer. The film tries 
hard for something extra, but 
only occasionally achieves it 
One hopes Borsos has better 
luck with his script next time. 

That’s Dancing! is a tri- 
bute to the dancers of Holly- 
wood in much the same vein 
as the two That’s Entertain- 
ment! films: "Since pre-his- 
tory, man danced.” intones 
the commentator before we 
begin the real thing, as Afri- 
can tribesmen cavort There- 
after, things get better and 
you can block off the showbiz 
cliches emanating from 
various distinguished elderly 
lips. 

There are special appear- 
ances by Mikhail Barysh- 
nikov, Ray Bolger. Sammy 
Davis Jr.. Gene Kelly and 
Liza Minnelli. But nothing 
like so special as the old clips 
of most of them, and many 
others, that are the real meat 
of the show. Once upon a time 
in the West they were very 
good at musicala Rock videos 
are the substitute now. But 
would the likes of Fred 
Astaire, Ginger Rogers. 
Eleanor Parker and co have 
been content with that? 

Sheila McLaughlin and 
Lynne Tillman's intriguing 
counterblast to the Hollywood 
biography of Frances 
Farmer, Committed, will be 
shown from this week with 
Farmer’s Come and Get It at 
the Screen on the Electric. 
This 1938 romantic saga, 
directed partly by Hawks and 
then by William Wyler when 
he was thrown off the set by 
Goldwyn. shows the tragic 
Farmer at her very consider- 
able best, in less then the best 
material. That was the story 
of her life, as Committed 
shows. 
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Bart Mills an. 
Dennis Patter’s 
version of Alice In 
Wonderland 
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lugs' with Alice in Wonder- 
land. Gary Cooper and W. C. 
Fields starred in an American 
version in 1833, and Peter 
Sellers ' and Dudley Moore 
tried again. in Britain in 1972. 
Disneys 1951 cartoon has 
been perhaps the most dur- 
able. This spring in Holly- 
wood a four-hour TV version 
is being shot, with Red , But- 
tons as the White Rabbit and 
Telly Savalas as the C h es h ire 

Cat. ' . ' 

Still another cinematic 
Alice might seem redundant. 
But Dennis Potter chose _a 
typically oblique approach in 
his script ibr Dream Cwld. 
potter’s story is set in 1932, 70 
years after those ; idyluc- 
summer picnics and boat 
rides in Oxford when the. 
mathematician Charles Dodg 
son entertained a little girl 
named Alice Liddell with a 
few feiiy tales. , . . . 

Potter based his script. on -a 
real. incident in which- the 
seed Alice journeyed to New 
York to receive an. honoraiy. 
degree from Colombia uni- 
versity- m Rer dreams and 
jughtmares,' Alice reassesses 
her relationship with Dodg- 
son and at last comes to terms 

1 W »what Dodgson wrote,” 
Potter says.' **was a compli- 
cated love letter from a man 
of 30 to a giii of IQ. Alice Is 
one of the best' examples I 
knotf of how.a man represses, 
and - controls his feelings 
instead of releasing , or even 

ackuowledgmgjhem - a pro- 
cess which in his case lea to 
the creation of-great art- • 
“Alice, too, appears to have 
repressed her memories of 
Dodgson. - He gave her Ids 
Manuscript of; the-bobk but 
she later rold'j^tfcougi she. 
wasn’t ‘ short : ot money. She 
very seldom referred publicly 
to Dodgson.. -; ' : . ' • ; 

pream Child Is, Potter’s first. 
script 1 to be- filmed > since 
his ' less-thttn-ideal . ..experi- 
ences writing Pentoex From 
Heaven: and Gorky. Park and 





is a Potter production, co- 
produced ibr Thom EMI with . 
Rick McCallum. and Kenith 
Trodd. There is. no US money 
in tiie £20 millions prbduc- 
tion but under a long-standing 
arrangement Universal 1 has 
the right of first refusal. 

Potter has often chosen 
topics in which Good and Evil 
t»)ngh. As Dream Child direc- 
tor Gavin. Millar says, 
“Dennis is a pessimist trying 
to turn hims elf -into an optim- 
ist He thinks the Devil has all 


the best tunes, and he’d tike, 
to write one for God.” 

. Charles Dodgson was a 
child molester, according to 
the 1985 understanding of the 
term. He spent as much time 
as he could with pre-pubes- 
cent girls. Whenever he was 


Dream Child reproduces the 
session in which Dodgson 
took the famous photograph 
of Alice Liddell dressed as a 


gypsy girl, looking seduc- 
tively over a bare shoulder. 

Millar says, “A book was 
recently published called 
Alice At 80 which speculates 
that Dodgson’s relationship 
with Alice was physical. 
Dream Child contains no such 
suggestion. It isn’t- a did-he- 
. or-didn’t-he film. 

“You- most realise that we 
are all post-Freudians. Dodg- 
son lived in an age when the 
Queen of England denied 
there is such a thing as. 


lesbianism. A man in Dodg- 
son’s position could deny that 
there is such a thing as 
paedophilia. 

“I believe his feelings must 
have been conditioned by his 
vocabulary. He would have 
regarded bis temptations as 
the promptings of the Devil, 
rather than as coming from 
inside himself As a result, he 
was able to turn his passion 
fbr the child into something 
innocent” 

About half of Dream Child 
takes place in the memories 
and dreams of Alice. In the 
memory sequences lan Holm 
and Dodgson tells the stories 
of the Mad Hatter’s tea party 
and other well-known pas- 
sages from the Alice Books. 

In Dream Child's dream 
sequences, muppeteer Jim 
Henson has re-created the 
familiar Alice In Wonderland 
characters along the tines of 
the original illustrations by 
John TennieL However, the 
dreams sometimes turn into 
nightmares, and the charac- 
ters assume a more menacing 
aspect The March Hare, for 
instance, is seen with blood 
on its teeth. „ . 

As for the part of the film 
that takes place in 1932. the 
Anglo-Australian actress 
Coral Browne plays Alice at 
80. On a day during shooting 
in Liverpool. Browne was to 
be found, dressed in the 
height of early thirties grand- 
motherly fashion, walking up 
a gangplank simulating 
Alice's arrival in New York. 

Browne, who is 71, looks far 
older as she hobbles up the 
incline. "This isn’t my face, 
you know,” she says during a 
break. ‘They spend hours and 
hours evezy morning making 
me into an old lady, for a 
woman of 80 in 1932 looked 
quite a bit older than a 
woman of 80 does nowadays. 
It took alot of guts for Alice to 
undertake that journey, and 
she found America quite 
strange. Even today, women 
of 80 find certain things about 
America amusing.” 


“A BRILLIANT FILM” 

BBC Kaleidoscope 
A GEQfT KEEVE PBODUCIION 

. JAMES MASON EDUftRDFOX 
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Paul Joyce— broad appeals 


The director of an 
Irish version ot 
Turgenev talks fs 
Stephen Dixon 


Russian 
love in 
a mist 
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TO TAKE Ivan Turgenev's 
tragic novella First Love and 
transpose it from the Russia 
of 1870 to Ireland in pre- 
Famine times may seem a 
quaint notion to some, but 
writer'director Paul Joyce is 
confident that the result — 
retitled Summer Lightning — 
works welL “The parallels 
between Ireland of that era 
and Russia are rather acute." 
he says. 

When his film was shown on 
Radio Telefis Eireann early 
last month some of the critics 
disagreed, however, and for 
the usual reasons that spring 
up whenever RTE involves 
itself in a co-production with 
an English company. 

Gerard O'Regan of The 
Irish Independent sniffed: 
“Could the fault really be the 
involvement of Channel 4. 
and that the feeling for unre- 
quited love in pre-Famine 
Ireland by the programme's 
British-based writer'director 
Paul Joyce might understand- 
ably be limited?" 

It's a pity, in a way. that 
Joyce went back to England 
as soon as his film had been 
edited: the situation had all 
the makings of a wonderful 
Irish row, similar to the one 
following the critical execra- 
tion heaped upon the Channel 
4— RTE thriller series The 
Price earlier this year 
because of objections to the 
way the Gardai were repre- 
sented. 

Joyce, who eqjoyed working 
in Ireland immensely, takes a 
more global view. “I think 
that what Niall McCarthy. 
RTE’s head of drama, real- 
ised was that if you are going 
to be selling films that are 
Irish-based on an internatio- 
nal market, then you have to 
have a certain kind of high- 
quality screenplay, otherwise 
you are dealing with a purely 
domestic product that will 
have a very limited sales 
potential.” 

He carefully assembled the 
ingredients for a long shelf- 
life for what he calls “the 
most poignant story of first 
love that I have ever read." 
Set in Wicklow in 1840. it 
concerns the yearning of a 14- 
year-old boy for a flighty 
older girl who already has a 
retinue of admirers. He 
becomes obsessional and 
determines to uncover the 
identity of the suitor he con- 
siders to be his most dan- 
gerous rival — and thereby 
hangs the tragedy. 

In a notable coup. Joyce 
persuaded Paul Scofield to 
“top and tail” the story by 
appearing at the prologue and 
ending as the boy 40 years on. 
setting it all down on paper- 
Scofield also narrates. 

“He was recovering from 
the accident on the set of The 
Hunting Party in which he ! 
broke a leg when he accepted I 
the script," says Joyce. “He , 
came to Ireland in conditions 
of the greatest secrecy ibr a 
week’s work, partly because 
of the accident but mostly 
because of his natural reclu- 
siveness.” 

English actors Tom Bell 
and David Warner are backed 
by a fine Irish cast 
that includes Donal McCann. 
Leonie Mellinger. Jonathan 
Ryan, Dearbhla Molioy and 
the marvellous Abbey actress 
Maureen ToaL 



Joyce has a lot of compli- 
mentary things to say about 
the RTE terhmrians with 
whom be worked, but he is 
adamant that the siatiun must 
look lo more co-pmductior.s 
in the future to keep the place 
recently established m the 
world market place. 

“Channel 4 has acted like 
a blood transfusion for a 
lot or film-makers who were 
actually in danger of expiring 
from lack of the most fun- 
damental things Literally, 
the lifeblood of an indepen- 
dent film-maker is money tn 
develop projects, plus 
encouragement and under- 
standing and the opportunity 
to sec a product actually 
transmitted. 

"David Rose, who set up the 
Film on 4 slot, asked me if I'd 
like to submit a contemporary 
treatment, and I told him 
I'd always wanted to do 
Turgenev's First Love lie 
said ‘Fine, where's it >et"' 
and 1 told him Russia in 1870 
and we looked at «‘,ich other 
and went and had a bottle of 
wine and tned to decide how 
we could transpose this some- 
where where it would t»e pos- 
sible to shoot, and we caiue up 
with the idea or Ireland. 

"Working with the ixu-t 
Derek Mahon, who is from 
Northern Ireland, I tried to 
take a pre-Freudian story and 
treat it in terms of its psycho- 
logy in a post-Freudian way " 

Paul Joyce's credits are 
pretty impressive He has 
worked with John Huston. 
Michael York. Shirley Mj. 1 - 
Lame and John Hurt, and 
directed Max Wall in The 
Caretaker He produced and 
directed a controversial docu- 
mentary oil Nicholas Roeg 
shown on Channel 4 two years 
ago and has done a similar 
programme on the Japanese 
director Nagisa Oshtma He 
has even — and he's particu- 
larly proud of this — directed 
four episodes of Dr Who 

Would he work in Ireland 
again? “As far as RTE is 
concerned, they've used me 
and I’ve used them. I've used 
the facilities lo make what l 
think is technically a stunning 
film, and that is all down to 
RTE's skills, and they've used 
me to write and direct it. 

“I go back with mixed 
feelings, but if there was the 
right project I would come 
back because I now know how 
the system operates and that 
makes me. ir you like, a 
dangerous person because if 
you know how to work the 
system then nobody's quite 
sure what you're going to get 
up to." 
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PETER WATKINS SEASON 

at the NFT — 4-25 June 
IN APRIL 1 966 PETER \«\TK1N*S THE WAR GAME OPENED AT 
THE NFT. . .AND MADE HISTORY 
In June 1985 we wwenr a complete retro^irum- trip a art of 8nr.f(. , rv/ 
COntraverueH fiOTHruker irxludny CULLODEN. PRIVILEGE THE GLADIATORS. 
PUNISHMENT PARK 3nd the fUl vm ston cl EDVARD MUNCH 
Plus me first ever tcieenvu m Fnip.ii hi 
THE TRAP. THE 70s PEOPLE jnd EVENING LAND 
There's more to Pern Wdfluns Own THE WAR GAME Set- let yeuw 



Tickets 12 50 Membership Iram TOp 

National FUm Theatre. South Bank. London SEI 8xT 
Box Office: 928 3232: 928 !7ll (credit cards) 
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Ireland : 
the only S 
way to go 

The negotiations between the British 
and Irish governments do not differ in form 
from any oilier negotiations between parties 
to a dispute who start from radically differ- 
ent positions. The question is simply 
whether the most Britain is prepared to 
offer r«m be to equal the least Ireland 
is prepared to accept The talks cannot be 
treated, thoug h , lite an annual wage round. 
If an agreement is to emerge from the next 
meeting between the two Prime Ministers it 
must be by both sides to stick for 

the foreseeable future. If it does not, then 
nothing will have happened to diminish 
either the IRA's campaign or the “ alien- 
ation ** which Sinn Fein both relies cm for 
its strength and strengthens by its own 
activities. 

Mrs Thatcher would dearly like to 
crown her secon d term by an Irish agree- 
ment, and her new Cabinet committee on 
the subject is now reported to b s oversee- 
ing in more detail the work of the Anglo- 
Irish Co nned. That is the structural term 
given to meetings of B ritish and Irish offi- 
cials since her first s ummit meeting with 
Mr Charles Hanghey. At that meeting it 
was " the totality of relationships within 
these fcfeTwfe ” which was set as the 
y gmfLq t but precious little of that totality 
now survives. The argument is about 
Northern Ireland alone, though doubtless 
some Anglo-Irish dim ension will be found 
to pad it out. 

The least Ireland can accept is some 
direct input into the government of the 
North. The most Britain can offer is a 
co nsultati ve role and not an executive one. 
Any role whatever for Dublin carries the 
risk of antagonising the Unionists. If it is 
to be anything more than cosmetic Mrs 
Thatcher may well find herself faring an- 
other Ulster workers' strike, and with her 
sentiments less single-inindedly engaged 
than they were against either tile miners or 
General Gattieri. The most important might- 
have-been in recent Anglo-Irish history is 
what might have happened if Harold Wilson 
had had the political wisdom to see off the 
Loyalist strikers against the Stmningdale 
Agreement Mrs Thatcher, among others, 
has had to live with the result of that 
inglorious act of timidity. 

Things are not much more clear cut on 
the Irish side. The new Ireland Forum put 


forward three proposals for the North. The 
current discussions are about a pale reflec- 
tion of the third proposal, which was for 
joint authority over the North between the 
two countries. Since Mr Hau^iey has taken 
bis stand on the first two (a unitary state 
or a federation) bis party will think ill of 
his leadership if he settles fbr anything less 
than the third. And if Mr Haughey excels 
■ in one branch of statecraft it is in keeping 
the leadership of FtancaFaft. Mrs Thatcher 
would have jUifle. difficulty in saving an 
agreement to the. House of Commons. Dr 
FitzGerald would have a good deal more in 
selling it to Dail Eireann. It could so easily 
be represented as the Irish Government's 
willing ness to shore up British rule. 

That each side is faUy aware of the 
other’s difficulties is a hopeful feature of 
the generally cordial way in which the 
talks are conducted. Cordiality between the 
two sides' ‘ constituents in the North is 
much more difficult to achieve: There is no 
sign that the Unionist parties acknowledge 
any responsibility cm ifeeir part for the 
Nationalist alienation. No longer having the 
free tend in goyemment -which was theirs 
for fifty years, they express their unionism 
in their own alienation from Dublin. 

At present, though, it is the Catholic 
alienation which is underestimated by min- 
isters. Thankful that Sinn Fein got only 12 
per cent of the local council vote they have 
perhaps foiled to reckon that the SHIP'S 13 
per cent also reflects just -as deep a yearn- 
ing. though peacefully expressed. In feet the 
Siim Fein vote was not eqcaEy distributed 
and in several .towns it hovers above or 
around the halfway mark of Nationalist 
opinion. 

- The measures now reported under 
contemplation, inriading an Irish input into 
the courts and tie jure influence on the 
security forces as well as less controversial, 
Ireland-wide; subjects, might do much to 
meet the basic Nationalist requirements. 
But if so there will have to come a point 
where Westminster asserts its right to de- 
ride what is best for the union, regardless 
of objections from the constricted viewpoint 
of Belfast A crisis will have to be met in 
the Republic also. Dr FitzGerald is not 
lacking in either the honour or the courage 
to put Irish interests, including Northern 
Irish interests, before any other consider- 
ation. He is not however, the only man on 
the political scene. ^ * 

Full marks 
for trying 

Democracy may be the best system of 
government we have: but even the truest. 
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most fe rv e n t democrats need to pause from 
timg to Hww and reflect how infernally 
difficult it malms it to get anything done. 
Mrs Thatcher, wrestlin g with rates, and Mr 
Fowls-, braced to endure months off soci al 
security an guish, are about to learn afresh 
that anything Mg anything structu ral is 
a mountainous migraine. But then* twin 
burdens seem comparatively puny besides 
the Tan*ten voluntarily shouldered early 
yesterday by President Ranald Reagan. 

Mr is proposing, on one level of 

rhetoric, “ a great effort to give the words 
freedom, fairness and hope a new meaning 
and power for every man and woman in 
America ” ; more prosaically, be wants tax 
reform. The scope of the reform s he un- 
veiled yesterday is rather more circum- 
scribed than last year’s green paper. But, 
in outline, it is stiHwefl worth the attempt- 
in g, unravelling a gfrptn of complexity knot- 
ted over decades and addressing an Ameri- 
can world of big business perks and 
investment grants which has — especially 
muter las Presidency — become a 
yani ifl i, Nor — though there is tha* natu- 
ral temptation — should anyone suppose 
that Mr Reagan is mad to try. In Cahfbr- 
nia, Jong ago, when his second term as 
governor might have run feebly into the 
sands, he set welfare reform at the heart of 
his priorities and p rospere d from the per- 
ceived success of that reform. It is for from 
hn pngcihip that he can do it again : but ft« 

time be haa a matin' s national democracy 

to contend with. 

You could sense the s tirrin g s of that 
democracy yesterday as initial reaction to 
his packag e bubbled forth. On the one hand 

— across both major parties — a w arm , 
general consensus. Everyone hkes the 
sound of sweeping reform. Nobody at all is 
prepared to argue openly against his theme 
of “ fairness.” But look at the dgtaiL As the 
director of the Los Angeles Times polling 
organisation tartly observed : “ More than 
half the taxpayers who take a deduction for 
business entertainment believe that it is 
fair, but four out of five who cannot elami 
S uc h a dedu c tion think that it is unfair " 
And in boardrooms and gubernatorial man- 
sions for away from such grassroot percep- 
tion, there was even greater trouble brew- 
ing. Companies who hadn’t lately paid any 
tax at all — because they wore investing in 
new plant — were immediately up in arms. 
Industries like steel and heavy engineering 

— old, traditional, labour intensive — bore 
the brunt of proposed reform, whilst their 
high-tech rivals escaped for more lightly, is 
this “feir”? Is it “ feir ” that, in the 
process of fiscal reconstruction, the deefin- 
ing states of the East Coast should fold 
th emselv es penalised while the statesof the 
Reagan Sunbelt blossom? And those three 


new hands of personal taxation. 'Simple* ; 
yes : bat fan? ? The assorted lobbyists of the ~ 
special ca9e have barely begun to work yet 
Anti the tnfifioDS of . inxtotifnafe^ wfao; 
masse, form public opinion btete bareiy s 

began to do their own poKSopnffll figUEtofe . 
setting fhS new tax bandagstinst the nuto- 
iad af particalflr loan deductions they can 


eighty and finding that the bot- 
tom line is, after all, not so vary snaring : 
Worse stffl, foe daps wtih moA to lose are 
ttie chaps who can make the kepst waves. 

The m oafles of received .ppittfcak Wis- 
dom would add t hr ee po tato, Tbat poBtfr 
riaas fct general are usually wefl advteedto 
steer dear of tids kind 'of re f orm, if staff 
possible. That , foe American system oC de- 
moqracy — - ordeal on foe -EBR death, by. a 
thousand adjustments — m nfaia such- mea- 
sures doubly hard to steer fhrbo&- •Aal- 
that Mr Reagaty five month* felbhto 
gftwmri term tea already dsdfied -too. far 
and missed foe moment wben fite preetige 
could, set thte tax revolution rolling. But 
there is one other print qt q wBttaMta Bft. 
A democracy — his democracy there, our 
democracy here — which iacks the . will ' to 
attend the fandamental, 
pfify because ft cannot stand foe tfeg Jrifafi tib 
cannot raotalfeea general -wSt against a 
cacophony of special interests, to a democ- 
racy that to progressively ceasing to fenc- 
tkm. A politician who didn't , need the has- 
sle is trying something panoramic because 
he flunks ft's worth it, and titot somebody 
has got to tty ft sometime. The essential . 
and laudable — place to Start ' 

Sticky fingers,; 
Angolan pot ; 

The Soufo African -defence minister's 
claim, during Ms attempt to esplam .away 
the dispatch of a sabotage squad into deep- 
est Angola, that Marxist g ww -niwmte have 
special .way of making yon talk merely 
compounds the intended felony and under- 
lines the gra v ity of the treachery involved. 
We need • have no doubt that Certain 
Wynand du Toit, the officer caught in fla- 
grante with bombs and mines near an ml 
depot in the remote enclave of Cabinda, 
was presented with highly persuasive argu- 
ments for unb urdenin g himself at the press 
r o nfti ™* stegafl by the Angolans. But the 
feet that be sang like a whole flock of 
canaries in giving the details of his mission . 
gives the lie to the South African denials 
amA leaves O rnpra l M»i«n fe foe position of 
foe pot which called foe keflV Mark , 

ft could hardly have come at a worse 
time. Not only is it just a month or so 
since foe “last ” ftrmth African army rmitn 


Aftfcdfe (and that was IS moftths aftertney 
^foey would); ftls 
anatter - ^ «fay« before the US - CongTG® 
Aeddek. wfokher to hnpose economic sanc- 

:3m to South Africa in 

remarkably sustained pubhc anti-ap^jheia 
campaign._Fretom has sought to jnsti& jte 
repeated' 'kenrrims into Angola wstn tne 
argument foat fofe enormous country, 
xactad-fisr. years by . a civil war stoked up 
: Sooth Africans anyway, 

guerifllas of Swapo, which atom to hberate 
Jfemibto, and. of foe African National Con : , 
-frees* which wants to end white nuwntty 
ratem Sooth AfricaiteeK. Last year’s pact 
between Angola and Soufo Africa supposed 
to pot an. end to all that It was also one of 
i the few showpieces of the Rea^n Admmto- 
tratton’s cdntroverslal poficy of “coustruc- 

• llSe Angagtatoht ** with South Africa, which 
to intended to use the carrot rather than 

' foe stick to get foe South Africans out of 
' ttamibfe and to modify, if not abolish, 

‘ 'dpaffoeid. Now the Administration is going 
to be hard fed to ft to go on defendin g this 
jolkt which makes Washington's sharp 
protest to Pretoria about foe Cabinda caper 
all foe mere understandable. 

Having foot itself through one foot m 
Angola, the South African government per- 
sists in .blasting away at the other by foe 
jmmiw jn which it to rating the police (and 
< increasingly tike army) at home, to counter 
ruing Wri unrest across the country. One 
of the -effects of -tins sledgehammer ap- 
proach is to drive foe (position to increas- 
ingly desperate acts Mm fofe week's bomb- 
■ fog of a 'jfoannesfanrg military medSc al 
centre, turning ^fears of violent resistance 
foto * seff-fitififfing prophecy. The resojt of 
foe wn wm ng ^ horreodous and now amtihu- 
ous bad pubhefty to to obscure and dis- 
count a series of concessions to black de- 
mands for eig n opinion which any 
seasoned observer of Soufo Africa must 

• ffird sta ggering. Even if the motive is no 
more fo«» to bang cm to white control by 
appeasement, the removal of apartheid in 
property ownership, sex and ' marriage, 
party membership, citizenship, regional gov- 
ernment and key jobs in the mines, and 
the easing of finced removals and even the 
pass laws — all began or signalled in the 
past few months — would have been mcon- 
ceivahle only five years ago. Instead of 
Faring credit fix* fofe, the Soufo African 
government has an increasing credibility 
problem because of the unrestrained con- 
duct of its security forces. Reforms are of 
no value to the dead. If President Botha 
wants to be accepted as -a genuine 

. reformer, he must first bring foe police and - 
- fly * mffltar y u nd er proper control 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A church that’s not 


enough for Communist rebels 


Why Foot and Company are 

too late to save two miners 


Sir,— Both the Guardian 
and some of the recent ex- 
pellees from the Communist 
Party seem to envisage the 
latter finding a new home 
within the “broad church”- 
of the Labour Party. 

There are two stumbling 
blocks to sudi an outcome. 
The doctrine of democratic 
centralism— whose interpreta- 
tion has been at the heart of 
most splits within the Com- 
munist and Trotskyist Left 
since Lenin first broke from 
the Second International is 
irreconcilable with the ecu- 
menical form of service that 
Labour's NEC insists we 
maintain in the main body 
of its broad church. 

And if the NEC were to 
permit the erection of a pri- 
vate side-chapel dedicated to 
St Joseph and the cult of 
the ** Tankies." it would 
thereby set a precendent 
that would immediately lead 
to fresh planning applica- 
tions from the black sections. 
Militant, Peter Palumbo, and 
others asking for similar 
treatment. 

While the rich traditions 
of British church architec- 
ture include such spectacular 
corrections of error as the 
inverted arches at Wells Ca- 
thedral. I cannot see how 
even Neil Kinnock standing 
on his head could provide an 
adequate unifying figurehead 
for the edectric structure 


which would result, perhaps 
Tony Benn — the Terry Far- 
rell of the Labour Party? 
with his proposal to revamp 
several old and some new 
structures in a single new 
constitutional arrangement 
is more far sighted than Neil 
realises. 

Before the debate 
reaches the stage where the 
conservationists appeal to the 
DoE, could the combined 
resources of the Guardian's 
political, religious, and archi- 
tectural correspondents not 
come up with a suitable con- 
sensus ?— Yours faithfully, 
<CUr) John Wakeham. 
London Borough of Camden. 

Sir. — Irene Brennan (Let- 
ters May 23) attempts to 
stigmatise the majority in 
the communist party, 
reflected in its recent S9th 
special congress. as 
■“ Eurocommunists ” who are 
now the real “Stalinists" 
and that the policies of that 
congress, our highest body, 
are “somewhat to the right 
of Kinnock." 

As chairperson of the 
congress arrangements com- 
mittee I wish to refute this : 
not a single proposal was 
made, or delegate spoke to 
or vote taken, let alone reso- 
lution passed “in support of 
an incomes ' policy." ** to 
remain in the EEC," or 


The trade union dissenters 


Sir.— Ken Gill, of AUEW 
(TASS), attacks the EETPU 
and the AUEW (Guardian, 

May 21) because of our 
agreements with hi-tech com- 
panies. For me the main jus- 
tification is securing more 
fulfilling working environ- 
ments and greater job secu- 
rity for our members. 

He describes us as “ old- 
fashioned " when he and the 
clique who dominate his 
union are from the age of 
the dinosaurs. What is more 
old-fashioned than his politi- 
cal position on the hard-line 
wing of the Communist 
Party which, even as he was 
speaking, was being rejected 
as outmoded ? What is more 
old-fashioned than his confer- 
cnee refusing the member- 
ship the right to ballot indi- 
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vidua Uy for his executive 
committee ? What is more 
old-fashioned than the argu- 
ment that because ire do not 
like the Government, we 
should withdraw from Nedo ? 

. Mr Gill’s attitudes are held 
rigid by the Communist po- 
litical strait-jacket be wears. 
Such outdated views have 
been rejected by the mem- 
bership of our trade union, 
and would be by his mem- 
bers if they had the 
chance. — Yours faithfully, 

E. A_ Hammond. 

( Gener al Secretary), 

EETPU, Bromley, Kent 

Futures letters 
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“that class analysis is 
obsolete.” 

The argument that “Social- 
ism in Britain is not on the 
Agenda" was presented by 
Irene Brennan in 1977 as 
chairperson of the British 
Boad to Socialism Congress 
Committee. This programme 
argues that the next stage 
must he a Labour govern- 
ment of a new type fighting 
fer a left alternative 
strategy. 

However, today our first 
objective is to create the 
broadest alliance of class and 
democratic forces to displace 
this Thatcberite regime with 
a Labour government which 
will be led by Neil Kinnock. 
This will itself be a major 

Our resolution and the 
report ef f-? a arty's general 
secretary. Gordon McLennan, 
argue that tbe central ques- 
tions of peace, women’s lib- 
eration. ihs environment, 
democratic rights, racism and 
apartheid cannot be reduced 
to a “ class against class ” 
position. To win will require 
engaging the broadest alii-, 
ance of democratically 
minded forces in which the 
werkins chss movement 
must win the leading role 

Congress tock its decisions 
in lir.e with the wishes of 
the overwhelming majority 
c? “ ordfipry party mem- 
bers.” Disciplinary action 
was taken 2 gainst those who 

Sir, — The gap between 
Deborah the mother of 
Ananiel and Debbie Reyn- 
olds, to say nothing of the. 
cohorts of Debbies ail gleam- 
ing in silver and gold who 
hare since descended upon 
us. does erist. Your splendid 
exegesis (Leader. ?iay 25) 
ouiits sweet Deb Willett- over 
whom Pepys broke his heart 
and who blamelessly drove 
Elisabeth Pc-pys to the mar- 
gins of distraction. 

Quite apart from which, 
"Deb” is far prettier — can 
cne say that in the Guard- 
ian? — than stiff sentinel- 
keeping “ Deborah ’* who has 
a future on the Israeli gen- 
eral staff, or twittering du- 
plicated “ Debbie.*' — Yours. 
Edward Pearce. 

Chorley Wood. Herts: 


Suzukis. My friend answered 
a knock on the door and 
found one such motorcyclist 
quietly asking : “ Could any- 
one help ? We have found an 
injured buzzard in the 
wood.” Taking a suitably 
sized cardboard box in their 
Mini, she and her husband 
arrived on the scene to see 
one youth patiently holding 
the buzzard, surrounded by a 
dozen bikes and riders whose 
interest and sympathy was 
focused on the injured bird, 
similar — but it . When is was safely held in 


DEVON: I picked up a beau- 
tiful little chaffinch in the 
lane and put it in a hedge 
where, although its eyelids 
had closed, it might revive. 1 
was overbalancing so, to 
make it more comfortable in 
what I thought were its last 
moments, I collected some 
moss. Suddenly there was a 
fluttering of wings and the 
bird became airborne and 
flew away. An acquaintance 


of mine recently described 
something simile 
should first be mentioned 
that those who live in the 
deep countryside occasionally 
have their peace shattered 
by young men who hit the 
woodland and moorland 
trails on their Hondas and 


the topless box they wanted 
to know if it would recover. 
In view of my friends’ medi- 
cal knowledge and seeing 
that the buzzard’s eyelids 
were dosed and its beak was 
falling open, quite apart 


from it. injured wing, their 
honest answer could only be: 
“There is hope but, unfortu- 
nately. probably not.” While 
driving home it v/as noticed 
that the bird had closed its 
beak; thereupon it seems to 
have recovered its strength 
as rapidly as my chaffinch. I 
leave readers to imagine the 
scene as the buzzard — wing- 
span a good four feet — broke 
loose in the Mini. Fortu- 
nately the Tiverton area has 
a veterinary surgeon and his 
wife who put loving care 
into the rehabilitation of in- 
jured birds of prey. The buz- 
zard v:as put in their hands 
and so this story cuds hap- 
pily. 

BRIAN CHUGG 


“ showed a cynical con- 
tempt” for the decisions of 
our previous 38th congress, 
its elected leadership, the 
British Road to Socialism, 
and the restoration of the 
■ special relationship between 
the party and the Morning 
Star. 

They all submitted written 
appeals to every delegate, 
and addressed congress. An 
equal number of delegates 
spoke for and against the 
disciplinary action and then 
delegates voted by 2:1 not 
to uphold the appeals. 

A major feature of Stalin- 
ism was its . .undermining of 
the authority of regular 
party congresses. When it 
comes to democracy, the 
Cbristian principle should 
apply : “ By their deeds ye 
shall know them. . Both 
the Morning Star and Irene 
Brennan have begun to at- 
tack majority decisions of 
our party immediately after 
a congress. — Yours faithfully, 
Tony McNally. 

( Midlands District 

Secretary). 

Communist Party of Great 
Britain, 

Birmingham. 

Sir, — With the unwar- 
ranted optimism implicit in 
his article, Tony Berm 
(Agenda, May 24) uninten- 
tionally does a disservice to 
his party. 


The establishment may or 
may not now be moving 
against Mrs Thatcher, but 
the task of securing a La- 
bour government with an 
overall majority remains for- 
midable, requiring the great- 
est electoral swing since 
1945. 

Of course the outright win- 
ning of the next election 
should be the foremost aim 
of any socialist, but it is not 
inconsistent with that aim to 
have a “ second-best " aim in 
reserve : a possible anti- 
Thatch erite alliance. 

Moreover it is realistic to 
bear in mind that there are 
about 200 Conservative seats 
which the Labour Party can- 
not hope to win, even in the 
most favourable circum- 
stances; and that about 150 
of those Conservative seats 
could be taken by the Alli- 
ance (without detriment to 
the Labour Party); and to 
act and vote accordingly. 

If a recent opinion poll is 
right and the Conservatives 
could be reduced to the 
third party in Parliament 
provided we vote tactically, 
ought we not to aim to bring 
this about ? 

John Lee. 

2 Dr Johnson’s Buildings, 
London EC4. 

Sir, May I politely 
remind John Grant (Letters 
May 20) that I was fighting 


“the polities of hate” and 
“class-war politics” within 
the ranks of the Labour 
Party for several years be 
fore he finally disassociated 
himself from them. Indeed, 
the term “ class war” 
springs revealingiy, from his 
pen with all the relish of an 
erstwhile socialist journalist. 

By contrast Brian Stone’s 
thoughtful and appealing let- 
ter contains serious criticism. 
But my point remains that 
Labour’s socialist policies 
hardly lend themselves to 
any genuine electoral deals 
and compromises. There is 
an unbridgeable divide be- 
tween social democrats and 
the Labour Party. 

As Ken Livingstone in- 
forms me (Agenda, May 
20) : “The next election will 
bnog an influx of over 120 
new MPs who will be . over- 
whelmingly on the . Left." 
Simple arithmetic tells us all 
we need to know about tbe 
next Parliamentary. Labour 
Party. 

The formation of the SDP 
arose from ■ the compelling 
need to replace Labour in a 
democratic realignment in 
British politics. In my view 
that Is mere likely to be 
achieved by another 
electoral debacle than in any 
form of collaboration with , 
ft.— Yours, etc, ■ 

NevfQe Sandelsoa. 

London EC4. 


Indefensibly pestiferous stew Fine riming 



Sir,— Your report (May 
24) of a hospital catering 
manager excusing the pres- 
ence of cockroaches in his 
stew on the grounds that 
they were cooked, empha- 
sises the crass irresponsibil- 
ity and ignorance of those 
who should be guarding pa- 
tients and staff from pest- 
borne illnesses and distress. 

Protected from prosecution 
by the indefensible anomaly 
of Crown immunity, hospital 
supplies officers continue to 
ignore -pest control or to pur- 
chase pest contract services 
on the sole basis of the low- 
est price tendered, often in 
flagrant disregard of recom- 
mendations from . their own 
domestic services supervisors 
and nursing staff. 

Stewed cockroaches may 
be sterile when served, but 
while still alive and running 
all over the food, cooking 
utensils and food preparation 
surfaces, they have been 
shown to cany more than 40 
species of pathogenic organ- 
isms, including those respon- 
sible for polio, hepatitis, sal- 
monella, dysentery, and 
gastroenteritis. 

Pharaohs ants taken from 
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nine hospitals were carrying 
19 bacteria including staphy- 
lococcus. streptococcus and 
pseudomonas species, from 
laundry to pathology to op- 
erating theatre to wards. 
Any hospital suffering an at- 
tack - of blnita orientals 
needs to consult a specialist 
whose treatment and after- 
care will remove the trouble, 
not just' hide the symptoms. 
Most hospitals spend more 
oh cleaning the windows. 

Has the hospital service 
learned nothing from the 19 
deaths at the Stanley Royd 
infirmary? — Yours 
faithfully. 

TX.G. Bateman. 

British Pest Control 
Association. 

London SE1. 

Six, — “la-fanned" hospi- 
tal cockroaches for NHS self- 
sufficiency is catering (Let- 
ters, May 27) ? Ideologically 
Incorrect. This is obviously a 
lucrative service which ought 
to be contracted out to pri- 
vate landlords and certain 
housing authorities. 

David Connect 
Pl.Hirkdale, 

London SE26. 


Sir. — The matter of penal- 
ties Tor road .traffic offences 
may be in a muddle, but it 
is certainly not in the mud- 
dle W. F. Shepherd thmtet it 
is (Letters, May 20). 

In his comparison of the 
new recommendations from 
the Magistrates’ Association 
about starting-points for 

1 Benches’ consideration of 
sentence, with the - older 
recommendations, he does 
not compare like with like. 
“ Failing to stop after an ac- 
cident now has a maximum 
penalty of £1,000 compared 
with the previous recom- 
mended £125," he says. He is 
wrong. 

Failing to stop after an ac- 
cident now has a maximum 
of £2,000 compared to tbe 
previous maximum of 
£1,000 ; and the Magistrates' 
Association recommends a 
starting-point of £125, com- 
pared with a previous recom- 
mendation of £100. There is 
not tbe eight-fold increase he 
t h i nk s there is. Again the 
maximum fine for -speeding 
is now £400, not £200, as he 
says it is ; and the recom- 
mendation 'has gone up from 
£L50 per nrile to £2. . 

How far different Benches 
will adopt the association’s 
recommendations will no 
doubt vary as it has done in 
the past. How far, in any 
particular case; the court 
will depart from 
the recommendation is a mat- 
ter for. its own discretion as 
the association emphasises 
that it should - be. — Yours, 
etc, 

John Levitt. 

2 Hartington Street, 

Leek, Staffordshire, 
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Sir. — A rider to Hugo 
Young’s timely comment 
(May 28) on the agitation 
being raised over the convic- 
tion, for murder, of two 
' young Welsh miners. 

After a muchcritcised 
House of Lords decision in 
1961 (DPP v Smith) the 
Criminal Law Revision Com- ■ 
mittee’s working paper on of- 
fences against the person 
proposed that “there should 
be a statutory definition of 
amfrder under, which it 
should be murder (a) if the 

• person, with intent to kill, 
causes death ; and either (b) 
if a . person, with intent to 
cause serious injury, causes 
death by an umawf ul act 
such as to endanger life; or 
alternatively, (bb) if a person 
causes death by an umawf ul 
act intended to cause serious 
injury and known to the de- 
fendant to involve a risk of 
causing death.” 

• In fiyam v DPP in 1974 
Lord Diplock took the view 
.that because the Homicide 
Act, 1957, had abolished tbe 
doctrine of “ constructive 

• malice,-’ an intention merely 
.to' cause grievous., bodily 
harm no longer sufficed for 
murder : the accused must 
intend — or foresee — that 
human life would be endan- 
gered as a likely conse- 

. quence of his unlawful act. 

Lord Kilbrandon ■ — who 
joined Lord Diplock in dis- 
senting from the majority 
judgment in Hyam — sug- 
gested that it was high time 
the common law complexities 
of murder and manslaughter 
were - replaced by a single 
statutory offence of unlawful 
homicide, in which society’s 
view of the relative heinous- 
ness of a particular killing 
could be- reflected through the 
exercise of judicial discretion 
in sentencing: the sentence 
for murder, of course, is and 
always has been fixed by - 
law. 

Labour, in office, had 
ample time in which to con- 
sider and implement such 
suggested reforms. When leg- 
islative action was evidently 
then found unnecessary on 
gr<Kin<?s of principle, it is 
perhaps the more distasteful 

Breasts, bums and an ear 


to find the conviction And 
sentencing of two killers 
under the existing common 
law being made the subject 
of a largely disreputable po- 
litical agitation by past and 
present members of Labour's 
Front Bench team. 

On the facts as reported 
— the deliberate dropping of 
a half-hundredweight lump 
of concrete off a motorway 
bridge on to a vehicle pass-, 
ing directly beneath — it is 
not easy to envisage how the 

■ accused in Shankland and 
Hancock could have reason- 
M)ly escaped conviction for 
murder even on the relaxed 
definitions suggested by the 
Criminal Law Revision Com- 
mittee and by Lord Diplock. 

Under the existing com- 
mon law, it suffices that the 
accused intended to cause 
any person serious physical 
injury, or knew that it was 
at least highly probable that- 
his deliberate unlawful act 
would have that result 

If Michael Foot and Co be* 
ITeve such people should not 
be liable to conviction for 
murder, they had the remedy 
in their legislative hands in 
1964-70 and 1974-79. — Yours ■ 
faithfully, 

. Edward Baker. 

23 Salisbury House. ' 

London EC2. 

Sir,— Hugo Young "asks : 

. “ When is a murder not a ' 
murder V* I ask, under what* 
circumstances is a charge of 
murder pressed when a plea 
of manslaughter would nor- 
mally be accepted ? The ap- 
parent answer : when the- of- ' 
fenders were acting against' 
the establishment. 

■ Very few, if any, of those 
who protest at the life sen- 
tences passed bn Shankland 
and Hancock would defend 
dropping concrete blocks oh 
to a car or expect the of- 
fenders to go unpunished. 
But if British justice is Brit- 
ish justice, these men de- 
served no heavier sentence 
than those passed for similar 
crimes without a political 
background. — Yours 
faithfully, 

(Dr) Denis Glyu. 

.351 Danebury Avenue, 

London SW15, 


Sir, — I am reluctant to 
rush headlong into the white 
hot - controversy (Letters. 
May 25) over Jonathan. 
Genu’s play Susan's Breasts, 
but 1 am finishing a commis- 
sioned play for the Royal 
Court Theatre called Jenkin’s 
Ear. 1 am now having serious 
doubts about the title. 

This is not because I am 
worried about “ the feminist 
lobby.” A lifetime’s research 
has taught me that this is 
one erogenous sine we have 
in common. Fm far more 
worried that the Guardian 
might sniff a bit of contro- 
versy to lives its Arts and 
Letters pages .and. create a 
smoksecreen large enough to 


blot out the impact of the 
play itself. 

: B J 0St Playwrights know 
that word of mouth is the 
best publicity. They do inter- 
views with newspapers only 
to get bums on seats, and 
“eariy always at the request 
of the theatre, and certainly 
not to massage their own 
egos which are usually quite 
big enough. H 

In -case I inadvertently 
“y °ti‘ er Paris of 
the body, I will leave you 
with a thought: isn’t this ail 
a bit childish or, if there’s a 
senous point to be made. 
w ky. isn’t it being argued ? 
--Yours fafthfuUyf 
P«sty Hughes. 

London WIL 
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IN December, 1981, the o«v 
ernment abruptly eSceuS 
“ g^^.PWjwmine of 
{®5 of which 

***? to assess the suite- 
bOity of various geological 
formations throughout the 
as repositories for 
nuciear waste 
** a resalt, British 
geologists have since been 
abi e U) mahe little or no 
contribution to the solution of 
% a major disposal problem that 
not only won’t go away but 
grows ever greater as new 
waste accumulates. 

But while Britain has been 
standing still, studiously 
refusing to face up to an issue 
that wilr have to be dealt with 
sooner or later, other nations 
have been pressing ahead 
vigorously with research. The 
United States has even 
reached the stage of building 
its first experimental reposi- 
tory. and plans fbr similar 
facilities are well advanced in 
Canada. Sweden and Bel- 
gium. In 1977 the British 
jGovernment announced that 
it. too, wanted -“a pilot facility 
pr facilities in operation by 
the early 1990s”; but not only 
is there no chance of that 
happening, there are no plans 

have a prototype repository 
by even the 2090s. 

HLW is the particularly 
nasty material (hat must be 
isolated from the biosphere 
for at least 100,000 years and, 
in some cases, for more than a 
million years. It should not be 
eonfosed with low-level waste 
fLLW), which becomes 
radioactively innocuous after 
periods of up to a few 
thousand years. Nor js it the 
same as intermediate-level 
waste (ILW), which is the 
catch-all name for anything 
with a half-life between those 
of HLW and LLW. 

An LLW repository already 
exists in Cumbria, where the 
■Waste is buried in shallow 
drenches and. covered with 
topsoil, although additional 
sites will be required within a 
decade, if not sooner. 

As for ILW,' burial sites 
were proposed some time ago 
fbr Billingh am {since aban- 
doned) and Bedfordshire (now 
seen as a potential LLW dis- 
posal site), and studies are 
being made into the feasibil- 
ity of using offshore bore- 
holes. These are the projects 
that have attracted most 
public attention in recent 
years, whilst the geological 
aspects of HLW disposal have* 
largely faded from view. 

The Government decision 
of 1981 came as a surprise to 
everyone, although not eveiy- 
«ae reacted in quite the same 
wiy. The geologists at the 
Institute of Geological Scien- 
ces (now the British Geologi- 
cal Survey) were bitterly 
disappointed that a prog- 
ramme of basic research due 
to last a decade or more was 
to be terminated:-^ its •early ?, 
stages and with only one site 
investigated. (Drilling of the 
Strath Haliadale granite in 
Caithness had already been 
carried out between Novem- 
ber, 1978, and May, 1979.) 

Environmentalists, by con- 
trast. were badly split When, 
in 1978, the Flowers Commis- 
sion had proposed that there 
should be no major commit- 
ment to nuclear power until a 
solution to the HLW disposal 
problem was In sight, some 



Seascale radioactive materials on the more. Picture by Don McP/iec 


If anything calls for in-depth research it is high level nuclear waste. By fudging the issue 
the Government has passed the buck to future generations, argues Peter J. Smith 

How the waste was dumped 


environmentalists welcomed 
the recommendation. They 
also claimed to support Flow- 
ers' castigation of the Govern- 
ment for giving the HLW issue 
too little attention. These par- 
ticular environmentalists 
were therefore presumably in 
favour of the test-drilling 
programme announced soonj 
after. 

But as the drilling came 
closer, others took a' rather 
different line. That planning 
permission, had; easily pfiep 
gained in'- Caithness was 
perhaps hardly. . surprising, 
given that region’s existing 
commitment., 'to nuclear 
power. When it came to the 
second proposed drill site, in 
Ayrshire, however, the Kyle 
and Carrick District Council 
proved less amenable, refus- 
ing planning permission and 
thus forcing a public inquiry. 

In principle, the inquiry 
(1980) was simply to assess 
the merits or otherwise of 


drilling holes in the ground 
for basic geological research; 
but the opponents tried to 
turn it into a wide-ranging 
discussion of the Govern-, 
meat’s whole nuclear policy, 
thereby giving it a length and 
public prominence it hardly 
deserved. 

There seems little doubt 
that the prospect of a dozen 
or more similar , inquiries. 


covering identical ' ground 
and achieving comparable 
r, strongly influenced 


visibility, 
the surpi 


ie surprise decision of 198L 
Not that any such admission 
was made. • of course. Whatl 
the Government said was that 
henceforth it would limit 
HLW disposal research “to 
confirming the applicability 
to the UK of findings from 
research in other countries” 
and that this would “be done 
by means of desk studies, 
laboratory work and the use- 
of data already available and 
. exploratory drilling would 


not be needed for this 


P rEfjt 


statement is not only 
an astonishing example of 
scientific ignorance, it is also 
internally inconsistent The 
only already-available data 
that can in fact be trans- 
ferred from one country to 
another are the very ones 
• obtained from desk studies 
and laborato ry w ork, and not 
all of those. What cannot be 
transferred ' under, .-any 
circumstances are - the- -all- 
important site-specific 
details, which can only be 
obtained by drilling and 
other techniques. 

It doesn’t matter how many 
countries show that, say. . 
granite is suitable for HLW 
disposal; they will never be 
able to demonstrate that a 
particular granitic formation 
m Britain is suitable. That 


can only be done by a de- 
tailed investigation of the 
iproposed site itself 


The crucial importance of 
extensive on-site studies is 
well illustrated by the Ameri- 
can experience. 

The fir st Wa ste Isolation Pi- 
lot Plant (WIPP), in the west at 
least, is currently under con- 
struction about 40 kilometres 
east of Carlsbad in New Mexi- 
co. The repository itself will 
lie at a depth of 655 metres iu 
bedded salt of Permian age. 
Present plans are that 170,000 
cubic metres, of lower-level 
waste will be deposited there 
permanently along with -L25 
cubic metres of HLW for ex- 
perimental observation. 

Design work on the site 
began in 1975 and approval for 
construction was given by the 
US Department of Energy in 
June 1983. By July 1984 two 
shafts had been drilled to 655 
metres, and 3000 metres of 
drift tunnels had been com- 
pleted. Excavations are now in 
progress to produce the under- 


ground rooms in which ther- 
mal and rock-mechanics 
experiments will be conduct- 
ed prior to the expected arriv- 
al of radioactive material in 
1989. What happens thereafter 
.will depend on how the site 
reacts to the waste and vice- 
versa. 

The point about the New 
Mexico WIPP is not just that it 
will soon exist, demonstrating 
America's lead, but that its 
existence will only have been 
made possible by a large 
research programme specific 
to the site. Scientists can (and 
did) carry out desk and labora- 
tory studies galore on the 
general problem of depositing 
HLW in geological formations 
and even on the properties of 
the particular rocks found 
near Carlsbad, but such work 
could never by itself have an- 
swered the most pertinent 
questions about the suitability 
of the site. 

Britain continues with its 


desk-bound studies, but 
apparently with little enthu- 
siasm. Between 1977 and 
1981, Institute of Geological 
Sciences staff working on the 
HLW disposal problem rose 
from 13 to 32, new labora- 
tories were established, and 
financial support was more 
than adequate. Most of that 
has gone now and a spirit of 
hopelessness prevails. 

If the HLW programme had 
been one of purely academic 
interest, its abolition would 
liave hurt but would have 
been of little significance in 
the overall scheme of things. 
The tragedy is that it was of 
great practical importance 
and will have to be revived at 
some stage, albeit 10, 20, 30 
years or more behind the 
-Americans. 

Of course, it may be that in 
1981 the Government con- 
cluded that the disposal of 
HLW in Britain wonld never 



be politically acceptable and 
that the ultimate destination 
of such waste must be on or 
under the deep ocean floor. If 
so, one would have to attri- 
bute remarkable prescience 
to a government so conspicu- 
ously lacking in scientific 
insight 

The Americans are pursu- 
ing the seabed idea with 
almost as much urgency as 
they are examining land dis- 
posal. but even they would 
not 
whlcf 

the ___ 

this interpretation of govern- 
ment thinking is belied by 
the fact that seabed disposal 
sludies have also been cut 

Alternatively, the Govern- 
ment may have decided that 
the only politically viable 
option would be to store HLW 
at the surfece for ever. Sur- 
face storage is indeed pos- 
sible. but it also has severe 
disadvantages. It requires a 
bigger and much more com- 
plex management infrastruc- 
ture, it is much more suscep- 
tible to accidental damage or 
terrorist attack and, above 
all. it puts far more people at 
risk of exposure to harmful 
radiation. 

No other government in the 
world believes that perma- 
nent surfece storage is a ten- 
able policy, and no other 
government with an HLW dis- 
posal problem has been pre- 
pared to sit back and do 
nothing about it. It is well 
understood that all nuclear 
countries must store HLW at 
the surface for several 
}decades, which is what the 
Flowers Commission recom- 
mended that Britain should 
Ido. But the Commission also 
stressed that this holding 
action should go hand in 
hand with research on deep 
Iburial. The Government 
accepted both proposals at 
.first but then rejected the 
second, leaving it in a politi- 
cally and scientifically dis- 
reputable position. 

Perhaps recognising this, 
the Commons Select Commit- 
tee on the Environment has 
now begun to re-examine the 
Government's non-policy on 
the HLW disposal issue. It’s 
not before time, for the evalua- 
tion of a potential repository 
site and the design and con- 
struction of the repository 
itsel f is I i kely to take at least 20 
years and probably much 
longer. 

At the Sizewell inquiry in 
March 1983. a Department of 
the Environment spokesman 
freely admitted that lhe 
Government — and indeed all 
of us — are irresponsibly pass- 
ing the buck to future 
generations. 

When some future govern- 
ment, no doubt with an equal 
lack of scientific insight, 
finally wakes up to the urgency 
of the problem, it will almost 
certainly expect the geological 
community to conjure up a 
fiilly-experienced research 
team from nothing. In the 
meantime, we have dissipated 
the expertise gradually built 
up during the 1970s and have 
fallen out of yet another scien- 
tific research programme of 
international concern. 

Peter J. Smith is scientific 
editor of Geology Today. 
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ART-attack patients are 
aificantly less likely to die 
If "they have the drug strepto- 
kinase injected into their 
blocked coronary arteries 
within four hours of the start 
af symptoms, according to the 
results of a four-year Dutch 
study completed in March 
and now being prepared for 
publication. 

Streptokinase also reduces 
lhe amount of heart muscle 
destroyed and limits damage 
lo its pumping efficiency. 
This latest trial is the first to 
show the drug has measur- 
able benefits on both survival 
and heart function. 

Its results have already 
changed medical practice at 
Rotterdam University Hospi- 
ui, where the 'trial was co-or- 
dinated. For the past two 
nMahths, all patients arriving 
wfthin two hours of the onset 
of a large heart attack have 
been given streptokinase. 

In most cases, heart attack 
seems to be a two-stage pro- 
cess. Over a period of many 
years, the blood vessels sup- 
plying the heart muscle 
become narrowed as fatty 
deposits are laid down along 
their walls. But the event that 
precipitates tbe attack is 
thought to be sudden block- 
age of the narrowed artery by 
a blood clot 

Streptokinase works by 
dissolving that clot Blood 

sunpiy is restored, through 
fhe re-opened coronary 
artery; With, the result that 
less heart musde dies from 
JfX of oxygen- This, can be 

JESS *3 enwxne "retoased 
SSSto* blood&T dead heart 
ceils. Since more muscle 
Entering the pumping 
chamber is spared, dan^e 
to the efficiency of the heart 

‘•ftfUSUk stud,, which 
ended this March, involved 
five university hospitals an 
over 500 patients People who 
Reached hospital soon alter 

ss-ster i safe 
ssrr-es 2g« 

^Among the 266 people not 
tSs compares vrith 


Heart surgery: supplemented by 
drugs, balloons and lasers 


ooIy 4nmbe? ofpa^eSs 
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Rob Stepney . 
reviews some of 
the latest 
developments in 
treatment for heart 
attack — including 
techniques tried in 
Holland but as yet 
far from routine in 
hospitals in Britain 




beat the clot 


technique which dilates nar- 
rowed coronary arteries), 
only one died in the first year 
of follow-up. This emphasises 

the treatment of heart attack 
as a “package deal” Chemi- 
cally dissolving the clot itself 
is not enough. Though 
. inareasing survival, this ben- 
eficial .procedure must be 
backed up by mechanical in- 
tervention to relieve the 
narrowing that gave the clot 
the opportunity to hlock toe 
artery on the first place. 

It remains to be seen how 
much careful selection- of 
patients contributed^ to_ this 
low death rate of 2 per cent 
mortality found among these 
50 SKents. Doctors involved 
jn the streptoknmse trials, 
Sid in similar work usmg the 

panettcally-engmeered sab- 

ftance tissue plasn^en 

HvTjtor are convinced of the 

Sue o£ both forms oTdot- 
destreying treatment (known 

Btj 

poiu»o. - - 
substance 
coronary arteries is an un- 
SSSSf procedure for toe 
SJtient and itself involves 
Hsk. For fids the 

Arturo may he with forms of 
dSgtoat can bo^ject^teto 
anjWy vein, but which m^y 
become active when they 

bind to blood dots.- -. " 


‘ . These are the clot-specific 
substances which Dr David 
de Bono, who investigates 
thrombolysis at the Edin- 
burgh Royal ’Infirmary, has 
compared to “I - 


fire-and-forget 
find 'the' thro 


‘Exocet-like 
it missiles that 

Contour for you 

and then dissolve it" Such 
drags could be used "outride 
the specialised' . cardiac 
laboratories of our major 
hospitals. ■ 

.Second, thrombolytic thera- 
py seems really effective only 
if the heart attack is caught 
in its earliest stages. In toe 
Western Washington study 
published last month in the 
.New England Journal of 
Medicine, streptokinase was 
shown to decrease likelihood 
of death in the year following 
a heart attack — but there 
was no evidence of improved 
performance by toe heart, or 

that the area of muscle 
damage had been, reduced. 

The Dutch trial is the only 
study so for to show Improve- 
ment-in all three measures of: 
clinical -outcome. This is 
almost certainly because the 
average delay between symp- 
toms and the start of therapy 
in Holland was two hours, 
compared with over four 
hoars in Washington. 

Dr- Simoons, of toe Rotter- 
dam University ' Hospital, 
principal investigator in the 


Dutch trial, says: “For the 
general population that is a 
very significant message. If 

S au think you are having a 
eart attack you should get to 
toe hospital as soon as yon 
can." 

British cardiologists inves- 
tigating thrombolysis say they 
wonld opt for such treatment 
if they were themselves 
brought into hospital with a 
heart attack. But there is still 
220 nationwide trial in toe UK 
to convince the more cau- 
tious of its true worth. 
Thrombolysis is still a long 
way from being routine thera- 
py in our hospitals; and drugs 
like streptokinase are far 
from being standard issue to 
ambulance personnel where 
their emergency use should 
■ — in principle — do the most 
good. 

EVEN if dra^ succeed in 
dissolving the clot that pre- 
cipitates a heart attack, the 
patient still has a forred-up 
artery — which makes it more 
than likely the problem will 
recur.. Fortunately, new ways 
of restoring the diameter of 
-blood vessels (techniques 
called “angioplasty”) offer 
hope for the heart that is po- 
tentially fatally crippled by 
narrowing of the crucial coro- 
nary arteries. 

One procedure involves in- 


flating a tiny balloon inside 
toe partly obstructed artery, 
squeezing cholesterol-laden 
plaque back into the blood 
vessel walL Balloon angio- 
plasty is already routine in 
the US, and increasingly 
practised in Britain in hospi- 
tals such as Guy’s and the 
National Heart in London, 
and university medical cen- 
tres in Birmingham and 
Leeds. The other technique 
— not yet out of its research 
stage — involves use of laser 
energy to vapourise plaque. 

Both methods have obvious 
use as follow-up to thrombo- 
lysis, with angioplasty taking 
place a month or so after the 
patient has recovered from 
the heart attack. Alternative- 
ly, some hospitals are devel- 
oping techniques with a view 
to immediate intervention, 
within one to four hours of 
the start of the heart attack 
itself 

In balloon angioplasty, a 
fine tube (or catheter) is in- 
serted into a major blood ves- 
sel in the patient’s arm or leg 
and gently eased towards the 
heart 

. There it is manoeuvred into 
the opening of a coronary ar- 
tery and along its length until 
the inflatable section sits 
astride the narrowest point 

Liquid is then pumped into 
the balloon until it Is folly 


expanded. Inflation usually 
lasts 15-30 seconds, using a 
pressure equivalent to four 
or five atmospheres — much 
the same force as when you 
stamp on an acorn. And the 
effect is similar. In both 
cases, the object is squashed 
fiat 

The theoiy behind angio- 
plasty I s easy; its practice 
somewhat more tricky. In- 
sinuating a tube into the 
heart and through a coronary 
artery only 2-3mm wide is a 
virtuoso feat of navigation, 
even though toe position of 
the radio-opaque catheter tip 
Inside toe bemy is continu- 
ously monitored by X-ray. _ 

Daring as well as dexterity 
is required since there is risk 
the artery may split under too 
much pressure, or that small 
pieces of plaque will break 
off. travelling around the cir- 
culation and becoming 
lodged in still smaller blood 
vessels such as those in the 
brain. As the Edinburgh car- 
diologist David de Bono has 
commented, “The operation 
is performed under heavy se- 
dation, and not just of the 
patient.” - 

But balloon angioplasty is 
an increasingly effective way 
of treating the symptoms of 
chest pain (angina) that 
accompany restricted blood 
supply to the heart muscle. 
The procedure is popular 
with physicians, since it gives 
them a way of helping 
patients without having to 
call in toe heart surgeons; 
and with patients, since the 
discomfort and long hospital 
stay inevitable with open 
heart operations are avoided. 

In the USA, there were 
65,000 balloon angioplasties 
last year. 

OBLITERATING the cause of 
heart attacks in a puff of blue 
smoke has obvious appeal for 
sci-fi surgeon and suffering 
patient alike. But, so far. an- 
gioplasty using lasers to 
clean up the coronary arter- 
ies has made only tentative 
steps outside the laboratory. 

In 1983, New York surgeon 
Daniel Chot tried laser “re- 
boring” of coronary arteries 
in a small group of patients 
in Toulouse: However, since 
the patients were having cor- 
onary artery bypass opera- 
tions at the same time, toe 
effect of his intervention was 
difficult to evaluate. 

The attractions of toe laser 
lie not only in its energy and 
precision, but also in the foct 
that it should be possible to 
find a wavelength of light 
that is absorbed by diseased 
coronary artery wall but not 
by healthy tissue. This will 
make possible toe selective 
destruction of plaque. 


Fears for the ozone layer appear to be 
justified. Robert Walgate pinpoints the 
missing third 

The aerosol and 
Antarctica 


THE vital and protective 
layer of ozone — a reactive 
form of oxygen — in lhe 
Earth's atmosphere _ has 
diminished by a third in the 
decade 1972/82. Or al least 
that is what has happened to 
the ozone over the Antarctic, 
in the Antarctic springtime, 
according to measurements 
made by a group of three 
scientists from the British 
Antarctic Survey (BASj. 

The decline in ozone, which 
protects the Earth from an 
overdose of solar ultraviolet 
light, matches a detectable 
increase in the amounts or 
chlorofluorocarbons. or CFCs 
(aerosol propellants) in the 
polar atmosphere in the same 
period, the British group 
claims. While spring ozone 
fell by a third at the BAS 
Halley Bay station, say Joe 
Farman, Brian Gardiner, and 
Jonathan Shanklin, tropos- 
pheric (lower atomposphere) 
CFCs increased four- to eight- 
fold, corresponding to 
increased world-wide uses of 
toe chemicals. 

The scientists make a direct 
connection between the two 
results. They say that the 
long, cold polar night 
increases the deleterious 
effect of chlorine atoms 
released by the CFCs. The 
chlorine effectively mops up 
toe ozone, converting it to 
ordinary oitygen, which is 
much less effective at absor- 
bing the ultraviolet rays. 
Thus, in the southern spring. 
Antarctica is acting as a drain 
on the Earth's ozone layer. 

Environmentalists have 
long been warning that CFCs 
would prove dangerous to the 
ozone layer, but until these 
Antarctic results most scien- 
tists had thought measurable 
effects were unlikely for 
decades. They based their 
optimism on simple models 
which treated the whole 
atmosphere as a single 
column of gas. Inevitably, this 
ignored regional effects — 
one of which now appears to 
be that Antarctica with its 


long polar winters is particu- 
larly sensitive to the CFC 
problem. 

“There’s no obvious source 
for toe increased CFCs we’ve 


detected other than man- 
made sources," said Shanklin 
last week. And he rules out 
any question of instrumental 
bias in the BAS measure- 
ments of ozone. “We have 
made continuous ozone mea- 
surements at our bases on the 
Argentine Islands and Halley 
Bay since lhe International 
Geophysical Year m 1957." 
Shanklin said. Japanese and 
American scientists have also 
made ozone measurements in 
the Antarctic, and they show 
only “hints" of a decrease, 
but those data have gaps 
which make interpretation 
difficult, said Shanklin. 

The BAS data is based on 
the same measurement tech- 
nique — and even the same 
instruments — right up until 
2982. Moreover, the decline ol 
ozone in the Antarctic spring 
(October) since the early 1970s 

is dear, steady and dramatic. 
A new instrument introduced 
in 1982 confirmed the results 
of the old equipment to within 
2 per cent Shanklin says. 

Moreover the latest mea- 
surements made from Octo- 
ber, 1984. to Januaiy this year 
confirm the “very dramatic" 
decline. according to 

Shanklin. 

No doubt these results will 
increase pressure from 

environmentalists to ban or 
reduce the use of CFCs, 
although the world-wide 

impact of lhe ozone decline 
over the Antarctic is no! yet 
clear — and may be only 
small. However, increases in 
ultraviolet penetration have 
already been detected in the 
Antarctic, and there may be 
legitimate fears for its effect, 
say, on phytoplankton in 
southern oceans, the primary 
food source for the abundant 
fish, krill, birds, seals and 
whales of the area. 

What Shanklin, Gardiner 
and Farman claim, at least, is 
that their results indicate at 
least that Antarctica will 
prove a sensitive laboratory 
for testing theories of the 
effects or CFCs. and for moni- 
toring potential global 
effects. 

Ref: Nature, vol SIS p20< 
(May 16. 1985). 
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APPOINTMENTS 


\bu must admit that ift not often you 
hear about an organisation which not only 
expanded 100% in 1984, but is also 
growing by a further 100% in 1985. 

But that's exactly whaifc happened and will 
continue to happen to the Trifid Software 
organisation, . 

A dynamic divfeion of 
American Can (U.K.) 

Limited, Trifid specialises 
hiofferin^theoestif not 

integrated TniriPvl 


Science and Technology ni Computing □ Overseas □ General □ 


this GUARDIAN Thurs day May 
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TRIFID SOFTWARE 


st_ i Kinup^. 

pxteg?' A DIVISION /OF M 

using the 

market leading PICK relational database. 

We already have an impressive client 
portfolio and a massive investment 
programme is currently underway to ensure 
continued success and pioneering in this field. 
In 1984 we moved into the European market; 
in 1985 our business horizons are widening 
even further. 

We're now seeking high calibre 
Customer Support Managers to join our 
winning team at this exciting stage in our 
development Wie need mature, confident 
professionals with considerable relevant 
manufacturing experience or a formal 
qualification in business or finance. 

Ideally you'll be involved in business systems 
similar to our own. 

Ybur brief wrlf centre on identifying and 
providing on-site customer support ana 
training. You'd need highly developed 
interpersonal skills and personal credibility to 
command the respect of users at ail levels and 
ensure they are fully informed of the total 
range of benefits possible from the Trifid 
solution. 


OF AMERICAN CAN (UK) LTD 


Wecan 

demonstrate 




...can you? 

£16-1 8K + car-CongJeton r Cheshire 

In return, you'd receive an excellent 
salary, benefits padcage and generous 
relocation expenses where appropriate. 

If you know you can match our criteria, 
please write or telephone for an application 
form to:— Kevin McCoy, Human Resources 
Manager, Trifid Software, Wbodside Park, 
Chetford Road, CongJeton, Cheshire 
CW12 2LY. Tel 0260 278344. 

Wfe are an equal opportunity employer. 






You must admit that it's not often you hear 
about an organisation which not only expanded 
100% in 1984, but is also growing by, a further 
100% in 1985. But that's exactly a 

what isi happening and will . A 

continue to happen to 
Trifid Software. V" 

A dynamic division of J8*3 n3ML. 4A AA\j 

American Can (U.K.) Ltd, Iw“ l“K 
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S^tedtotal A DIVISION /OF AMERICAN CAN (UK) LTD 

business package, using the market leading PICK from a minimal brief and to respond positively to 

relational database. We already have an the challenge of a stimulating software 
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TRIFD1SOFTWARE 


impressive dient portfolio and a massive 
investment programme is currently underway to 
ensure continued success and pioneering in this 
field. In 1984, we moved into the European 
market; in 1985 our business horizons are 
widening even further. 

We are now seeking Systems Analysts to join us 
at this exciting stage in our development Ybu will 
idealty have experience in real time systems and 
packages on the PICK operating system. But we 
would also be interested to hear from you if you 
have a strong BASIC or ASSEMBLER background 
or in-depth appficafibns experience gained in a 
manufacturing environment We will provide 
some training, but would expect you to be 
mature, seif-motivated, able to work effectively 


environment 

Wfe want to recruft high-calibre men or 
women, with the talents, skills and personal 
qualities to grow with us. In return you wffl receive 
.an excellent benefits package, generous relocation 
expenses where appropriate and the opportunity 
to develop your career with our expanding 
organisation. 

If you know you can match our criteria, 
please telephone for an application form, or write 
with full details oficareer to date to:- 
Mr. K. M. McCoy, Human Resources Manager, 
Trifid Software, Wbodside Park, Chefford Road, 
Congleton, Cheshire CW12 2LY. 

Telephone: 0260 278344. 


Research and Development 


An experienced Thin Fttm Physicist Is required to strengthen 
the technical base of an expanding team working on the 
development of advanced electro-optical devices 
(photovoltaic cells, displays eta) formed by multi-layer 
coatings on a glass substrate. The work will be based In the 
Coated Products Department of our Group R and D 
Laboratories at Lathom, OrmsWrk. The laboratories have 
experience of and facilities for a wide range of glass coating 
techniques and are well equipped with optical and surface 
analytical instruments. 

Candidates should have a good degree In either Physics or 
Electronic Engineering and practical experience In thin Him 
physics either as a result of a research degree and 
preferably post doctoral experience or through some yeare 
industrial research in a relevant topic. 

Salary: Dependent on experience and quatfficatfans. 

The successful applicant would be expected to interact with 
our Electro Optical Division principally PPE, North Wales and 
Barr and Stroud. Glasgow 

Please write or phone for an application form quoting ref G 
toe Mr d. Boyle, Personnel Officer; PDMngton Brothers PJLC* 
Research and Development Laboratories, Had Lane, Lattiom, 

NnOmnMrk, Lancashire. L4Q5UF. 

Tat Omwldrk (0895) 73801 E*L32(L 
PUWngton is si Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Northumbria 
Tourist Board Jj 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified applicants 
(male/female) far the following post 

Commercial Development 
Manager 

Salary Grade; PO (3-6) : £11,259-£1 2^243 pj. 

(Re- Adve rtise m e nt) 

The Manager is responsible for a small team providing 
a business advisory service (or those embarking upon ana 
developing tourism enterprises. The ability to commun- 
icate at allleveis is essential as is the ability to work under 
pressure. 

The Manager is also responsible for foe local imple- 
mentation of the English Tourist Board's financial assistance 
scheme (relative to tourist projects) and in assisting 
applicants obtain finance from a variety of sources. Liaison 
with local authorities and other agencies is also an essential 
ingredient The Manager willalso be expected to providea 
research service to foe Board. 

Proven technical ability and managerial experience is 
essentiaL 

An essentia] car user allowance will be payable. 

Applications, in the form of a curriculum vitae, 
including the names and addresses of two referees, to be 
forwarded to the Director, Northumbria tourist Board, 
9 Osborne Terrace Jesmond, Newcastle upon Tynt 
NE21NT. 

Closing date for appficattans: Monday, 24th June, 



• experience in the application of current computing tedmiques in a 
relevant field 

• knowledge of current range ICL equipment 

• a degree or equhaleiftmainafoematically related subject 

%u must have the abffity to devise set up and oversee the implementation 
and maintenance of azraUeGOmputer systems to tight deadlines. ^ This wifl 
involve client liaison and fee effective management of the section and its 
mounts. Kmnvlfrigp of^ nml statistical analysis techniques and their 
application to surveyreseardi problems wouM also be welcome. 
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ana experience). Jtsaseam central Lonoon, but moving toMfest London in 
early 1986. Relocation expenses considered. 

Fbrfurther details please contact C3ms Barrow on 01-927 4048 or write or 
telephone for an application form (quote refc2598/G and endose&aje.): 
BBC Appointments, London W1A1AA. TcL 01-927 5799. 

IfeareaneqnalopparttmitteseiiqikQier 
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Business Systems 
Analysts 


Zambia 


The Centralised Services Division of Zambia Consolidated Copper 
Mines Limited, one of the world's largest producers of copper and 
cobalt have vacancies for business systems analysts. 

Applicants should be graduates in a numerate/computer science and 
have 5 years' post graduate experience which should include the 
utilisation of computerised industrial materials management systems. 
The jobholders are expected to provide information services for the 
material systems users. These services include a range of activities 
from system development/implementation to operational support 
They are responsible for toe quality of toe information, the user 
training and toe general information needs of the system users. ... 

The salaries are competitive, with approximately 60% paid tax free in 
toe UK. Contracts of 2 years duration are offered on a single or 
accompanied basis. Other benefits include subsidised housing, medical 
facilities, schooling, free life assurance, generous leave and a delightful 
climate and enjoyable lifestyle. 

Please apply in writing for an application form quoting reference 
number GU989 to: 

The General Manager. 

/ T Zambia Appointments Limited, 

|| Y Zimco House. 

SI V- 16-28 Tabernacle Street. 

If-s J London EC2A4BN. 


British Library 

Curators 

BlbUoyrapliIc Services Division- Online Services 

BLAISE provides computer-based Information retrieval and 
ocher library sendees using the bfomedka) records of the US 
National Ubrvjr of Medldnd and the MARC records of the British 
Library and the Library of Congress. 

.. -- fcjiLWtn provide support co 8LAISE-UNK ojaaomcrv through 
training preparing system documentation and answering user 
qaerta. You will contribute to the formulation of marketing pbm 
by writing promotional literature and gMflg demonstrations, and 
help to monitor the use of the service. You must already have a 
degree or equivalent qualification in die biomedical sciences or a 
closely related field and hwe practical experience of using online 
Information retrieval systems. A recognised library qualification 
or library experience would bean ad vantages would experience 
in running training courses and preparing training materials: 
marketing: or user support. 

. Science Reference Library - Computer Search Service 
The Computer Search Service offers dienes access to about 
£0 daa bases on main line retrieval services. You wIQ carry out 
online searches tnldafly In the btologiol/bjochemkaj subject areas 
but extending to others sudi as business. You wdl alto be Involved 
in talks, demonstrations and staff training. You must have a degree 
or equivalent qualification In btologkal/btochemical sciences or 
a dosefy related field. You should preferably have extensive 
experience of online searching. An Interest In Information 
technology would be an advantage. 

Salary (under review): As Curators Grade E £9365 - £12,025, 
Starting salary according to qualifications and experience. 

for further details and an application form (so be returned by 
21 June 1985) write do CM Service Commission. Akmcon Unk, 
Basingstoke. Hants, RG21 1JB or telephone Basingstoke 
(0256) 468551 (answering service operates outside office hours). 
Please quota reft G(18)382. 

An equal opportunity employer 


N ORTH H OUSING ASSOCIATION 

UTER COORDINATOR 


ZAMBIA APPOINTMENTS LIMITED! 



UNIVERSITY OF BATH 
SOUTH WEST UNIVERSITIES 
REGIONAL COMPUTER CENTRE 


Til; • !• adW=i; 


£8, 600-El 0,330 (under review) 

The South West Universities Regional Computer Centre 
(SWURCC) is located on the campus ot the University of Bath and 
provides computing services to University Institutions in the 
South West and South Wales. The Centre has a large duel- 
processor CL 2980 computer running under VME and supported 
by a number at communications processors, and is shortly to 
instai an ICL Series 38 level 80. Services are provided over a high 
speed XZ5 Network. Planning has started for a further major 
upgrade to the Centre In 1988. 

We need an INFORMATION OFFICER to work within the 
information Team. The work will involve developing tools to 
improve the presentation of our Information, and also to develop 
infor ma tion support for now services. 

Applicants are IHsefy to be graduates. Experience with the 
provision of information, or experience supporting users of a 
Computing Service, would be advantageous. 

The appointment wffl be for two yearn hi the first instance. 
Rether h rf ona atl oti and application forms from dm Personnel 
Officer, UnJverefiy of Bath, -Bath BA2 7AY, quoting ref. no. 85/85. 
Closing (Me June 20, 1885. 


Challenging opportunity for a 

Cffisr SENIOR SYSTEMS ANALYST 

London Attractive salary + competitive benefits package 

Canpoc Maritime is o UK liner agency represenfrig major container operators wthe 
North American, Far East and West Coast South American trades. 

Due to the rapid expeutoorr of the org anba fi on in o highly cornpef fo m environment 
we are urgently seeking a self motivated SereorSystems Analyst to play a key role in ihe 
development of the compa n y's EDP structure. Responsfefifies vril involve analy sin g 
existing systems, procedures and information flaws wfihm Canpoc Maritime^ defining Ihe 
detail of erfo r maBon flaws need e d to service existing and prospective Prihdpab and 
ultimately to advise management of the packag e mod su ited tome requ i rem en ts of Ihe 
c o mpany. 

You wifl be called upon to test arid insta ll the package wifhsn Canpoc Maritime^ 
undertake operation and mqfotenance and e d u cate and advise staff on al aspects of 
desigyi and development Cancfidates should the r efore have sofld anoKmrsUb idwofiy 
gained in an on-line env i ronment using both Irani and ma mfrom e hardware and have 
isound communications skills. An attractive salary is offered together with a 
competitive benefits package. 

Phase write with fuS CV. to: LW. Thome, Personnel Manager, Canpoc 
Maritime Agendas limited, 46 F msb v ry Square, London EC2A TDD. Telephone: 
01-6385555. 


North Housing, the largest Housing Association in Enoland. wfth 
over 20,000 properties and 400 staff, fa about to mSSuk one 
major project of computerisation. 

The project be phased, commencing in October with the 

u rtf hniirJMm fly Hminlnn llsnsnoiviant tiui n 


, . " j u ir? vjenooer wren me 

introduction qt Housing Management and Accounting Systems 
for the Association a Head Office in Newcastle and District 
Office hi Cumbria. Subsequent phases will shortly follow and win 

SSES' HoSLS? S v8lenw to 

North East District Housing Offices and the oatabHsfMnent of 
DmrtojMjnont and Administration Department programmes at 

^ opportunity for a highly mothratad 

professional with at least three years relevant exoarlance to 
coordinate toe knptomenfotton and tfeveiopmere^TnMiS 
“"’P^erisation project from its Inception. The postholder vB* 
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PROJECT OFFICER 

Up to £10,000 

_ •_ _ H.F.T.S. Is launching a 

LOCAL COUABORATIire PROJECT 

industry would be an advantant^ 0 ^ efn P ,0 y*T*«r« in 
Apply fry Itlh Juno. 1385. 

“"A ^fo romeramtth. London, wr 
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"You can no more took inside a computer than you can inside a person's head.” 


;The new technologies will never broaden any horizons as long as the old office attitudes remain, warns. David Canter 

The machine is not Miss Jones 
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.FOR THE last two or t.tiroq 
-years each month has 
: seen the launch of software 
offering new capabilities; 

- computer languages, tutors, 
\ diary managers, display crea- 
■tors, expert system shells, 
.integrated packages. Every 
season-, even more novel 
'products are announced to 
help create the next genera- 
N; <tion of exotic products. By 
{now we should all be 
. automated, programmed and 

• computer controlled down to 
' our last expenses claim form. 
.The whizz kids and buffc are 

■ the stuff of newspaper re- 
’ ports, but if you go into most 
. shops or look in people’s 
offices this new software is 
not to be found. A word pro- 
cessing package and the 

. spread sheet that came with 
:tne machine may be appar-: 
;ent, but most activities are 
. still robustly linked to the old 

■ cellulose technology rather 
J than the new silicon-based 
I one. 

• If we look at how the soft- 

I ware that is available is used, 

I I he same pattern can be seen. 
^ About 10 per cent of the func- 
” lions are used for about 80 

! per cent of the time. The vast 
. capability that computers 

■ offer is just not being 
; utilised. It cannot be igno- 
. ranee that canses this, with 

• the .bookstalls loaded with 


computer magazines. The 
limitations are often not 
economic either. - Many 
people actually possess the 
more novel products, but do 
not put them to any use. ' 

Psychological research in- 
dicates that the limitations 
are in our abilities to change 
our ways of dealing with our 
work; in how we can accom- 
modate to the new opportuni- 
ties. New software may not 
put sueh great demands on 
our computing skills as it did 
in the past but it does require 
ns to change our habits of 
work thinking and working. 

Maiqr secretaries will tell 
you that the people who give 
them work to type have not 
changed their work habits 
much since the word proces- 
sor arrived, except that they 
now. tend. to- produce scrappi- 
er drafts which have to4>e re- 
vised many times. So the 
throughput of work is not in- 
creased. There may be some 
improvements in the quality 
of the final product, provided 
the new range of mistakes 
specific to word processors 
are spotted and corrected. 
But the real breakthrough is 
when the office organisation 
is changed. For example, 
when the writer is able to use 
the machine directly. 

But this is where further 


limitations are introduced. 
The secretary may be able tof 
think of a micro as an exotic 
typewriter, but how is the 
manager or executive to un- 
derstand what it can do? It is 
certainly not an electronic 
secretary or personal assis- 
tant, whatever the advertise- 
ments say. 

The first problem is in de- 
scribing what it is computers 
and their software actually 
do. In order to use any mach- 
ine you need some idea of 
what is going on inside it 
Psychologists like to call this 
the user’s model of the mach- 
ine. With a motor car, a wash- 
ing machine or a typewriter 
we have a reasonably overt 
view of what is happening, 
and if we fate the machine 
apart we see something not 
unlike the engine or tn«inii«g 
motor that we expected. But 
yon can no more look inside a 
computer to see what makes 
it tick than you can inside a 
person’s head. 

So we have to proceed by 
analogy. Yet analogies drawn 
from gristing machinery does 
not lead to new ways of or- 
ganising the work — just 
modifications of existing 
practice. These, can often be 
counter-productivel 

With Macintosh and Lisa, 
the desk top h as r now became 


the analogy thought appoint- 
ment here — a strange desk 
top cluttered with filing cabi- 
nets, waste paper bins, clocks 
and open files. Many of the 
components of the desk top 
have a strange existence too. 
Files can be pulled out ofl 
drawers, yet they can be 
saved without being put back 
aga i n. The problem is that a 
whole world of information is 
in the machine, and somehow 
or other we have to find our 
way around it 

It is tempting to think; of 
the problem as being one of 
getting views through differ- 
ent windows, but windows 
that change in size and shape 
and can overlap each other 
without being transparent 
The clues that an actual clut- 
tered desk give through the 
depth of the piles as well as 
the many tactile qualities of 
the material are not there on 
the VDU. The new operating 
environment like Digital Re- 
search’s GEM or IBM’s Top- 
View will make the world of 
windows more widely avail- 
able, and with the spread of 
mice (or is it mouses?) we 
should all be able to dart 
happily from window to win- 
dow. There is no guarantee, 
however, that we will stop 
getting lost 

1 The window analogy may 4 


help if we recognise it as just 
that. Finding your way 
around a piece of software is 
rather like finding your way 
around a complex building, 
peeping into different rooms 
along the way to see what is 
going on. If you have no un- 
derstanding of the plan, if the 
signposting is inadequate, 
and you are not quite sure 
where you are going, then no 
amount of fancy decor or in- 
teresting views will make you 
feel more at home. 

Being able to talk to the 
building, so to speak, won’t 
help either. The quest for a 
true natural spoken language 
communication with compu- 
ters is unlikely to be very 
fruitful this side of the mil- 
lennium if the literature on 
the psychology of language is 
to be believed. Writing and 
the various forms of technical 
communication have deve- 
loped, in part, because of the 
weaknesses of the spoken 
word of instruction and pre- 
cise communication. Even the 
spoken word is shaped and 
structured to be quite un- 
natural for commands. The 
military parade ground 
would be a shambles if 
natural language were to bo 
used there. The same would 
be true if computers that 
held conversations were used 
to run offices qr factories. 


Part of these difficulties 
comes from the fact that to 
write computer software you 
need to be the sort of person 
who does not make ordinary 
-human mistakes. Program- 
mers just generate errors. 
The teenage boffin who has 
grown from his bedroom PET 
to develop software for IBM 
is unlikely to see the world in 
the same way as most users. 
But he is likely to be enam- 
oured with the latest techno- 
logical possibilities. In the 
1960s the video phone was 
developed and we were all 
told that they would be stan- 
dard by the 1980s. It turned 
out that ordinary folk dis- 
liked the telephone and the 
prospect of video flashers, 
and this opportunity has 
never taken off. 

At last industrial psycholo- 

g sts and ergonomists are 
ting brought into the earlier 
stages of toe design of com- 
puting systems and conse- 
quently the inexpert user is 
b anning to be considered. 
Let’s hope that these preven- 
tative measures will have 
their impact before there are 
too many cases for their col- 
leagues in clinical 
psychology 

David Canter is Professor of 
ppUed Psychology at the Uni- 
versity 
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fhe shaman’s services shame the medicine of the West 
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, POUND Norman Myers’s 
. iide on shamanism and folk 
..-dipine - .most interesting 
; uMSfes, May 1®. However; 
. n -pSpcing so much stress 

> j poke the effectiveness of 
‘ many folk medicines and 
, practices, Myers omits to 

> mention one of the most 
| important . contributions 
' which shamanism might 

fej make to Western medicine. 

< The shaman, combining the 
» roles and skills of a spiritual 

* guide and psychotherapist in 
) addition to those of herbalist 
i and physician, operates with 

* a holistic conception of the 
J patient which is very diffe- 

< rent from, that held by our 

* own doctors. The causes of 
’ illness are seen to be associj 
. a led; with the personal and 
» social situation of the patient 
1 andrtrith the quality of perso- 
. nal relationships. 

* Additionally, toe relation- 
ship between shaman and 

* patient is characterised by 
the former’s concern to treat 

. the whole patient— in his/her 
spiritual, psychological and 
^Situational aspects,,*? well as 
5n' relation ttf itijuiy or 

^SKS, is viewed as much 
spiritual and social disloca- 
Ifon as it is a physical prob- 
lem. As such, the process of 
recovery is also ieen > as 
affected by these various 
(interlocking elements.; 

Western medicine is only 
just beginning to glimpse toe 


importance of these things, 
but is still trapped within a 
tradition of healing which 
stresses technological solu- 
tions alone and which has .led 
- to the patient being viewed as \ 
an isolated object rather than 
a -person involved in a* 
number of different levels or 
experience. . 

jf Western medicine were to, 
enter into toe exchange of its 
considerable' technological 
advances, for the wisdom and 
insights of the shamanic tra- 
dition — as well as its phar- 
macology — humanity as a 
whole would greatly profit — 
Yours, etc. 

Alan J. Phipps. 

Lecturer in Social Sciences, 
Stockport College. 

I LIVED in China for Nearly 
30 years before the war and 
was told the following story 
about native medicine. A 
European, living in a remote 
small town many days’ jour- . 
ney from toe nearest mis- 
sionary hospital, liked shoot- 
ing and made his own bullets. 

One day, a bowlful 9 ? gun- 
powder blew, up in his face 
and ' burhecf ofF all toe skin. 
The local native doctor was 
called and made the man. lie 
down. He took a chicken, cut 
off its head jusf over the 
man’s face so that it was 
soaked in- -fresh blood, and 
then sprinkled it wito pow- 
dered plaster of pans until it 
formed a paste. He made two 
holes for the nostrils and one 


over toe month and told his 
patient to let it harden until it 
tell oft 

When it eventually flaked, 
away toe skin underneath was 
healed, fine and pink As a 
baby’s. The explanation, I 
was told was that the blood 
was fresh and so free from 
infection. Is this a likely 
story? 

Stella Alexander, 

London SE3. 

THERE is much more to 
shamanic pathology than toe 
knowledge of the healing 
properties of plants. 

Much of our early know- 
ledge of native societies came 
from 'Christian missionaries, 
and they tended to dismiss 
native healing practices as 
m umbo-jumbo. Consquentiy, 
a great deal of folk medicine 
has been lost and even the 
sterling work done by anthro- 
pologists and oral historians 
in toe retrieval of native 
folklore has not done a great 
deal to repair the loss. Having 
said that, some progress is 
being made, as Norman 
Myers indicates, albeit in the 
way that most shamans first 
learned their healing arts — 
ter trial and error. 

1 have some knowledge of 
the healing societies of toe 
native North Americans, par- 
ticularly the Navajo, but little 
of toe societies that Norman 
Myers writes about But I 
know that shamanic practices 
do not vary overmuch from 



Kqfon medicine man from Colombia 


culture to culture. The 
shaman is usually a priest as 
well as a medicine man and in 
attempting to understand folk 
medicine one has to see it as 
part of a wider belief system 
incorporating a traditional 
cosmology, a moral code and 

E hysical and psychical well- 
eing. 

Thus, an illness may be 
seen as the result of 
witchcraft for which the anti- 
dote could be an anti-sorcery 
ceremony, perhaps lasting 
several days.' Such a cere- 
mony could also serve a 


cathartic and curing purpose, 
helping to reassure the victim 
that he has the love and 
protection of kinsfolk and 
friends; such ceremonies are 
also used when the cause of 
the disease or wound is seen 
as divine punishment for a 
moral transgression, and then 
the gronp cohesion that is 
demonstrated in the ritual 
serves to reinforce the tribal 
mores. 

Whatever the perceived 
cause of the illness toe cere- 
mony, whether drugs are 
taken or not. works like a kind 


of gronp psychotherapy, and 
is often effective Native 
psychology is a relatively new 
field of serious study, and 
probably plays a not insignifi- 
cant part in curing magic. 

We must also bear in mind 
that many of the illnesses that 
beset native Americans were 
brought to the continent by 
Europeans, and those early 
reports of toe ineffectiveness 
of healing magic might have 
been referring to ineffectual 
attempts by Amerindian sha- 
mans to cope with such west- 
ern diseases as influenza and 
syphilis. Indeed, Navajo sha- 
mans identified the source of 
such disease correctly and in 
time came to blame all the 
misfortunes that befell the 
Navajo on the white man: the 
shamanic diagnosis thus 
becoming a political prog- 
nosis. 

Much of this is also prob- 
ably true of native Africans, 
ana we are managing to sal- 
vage much more of their folk 
medicine than that of the 
Amerindians — most of 
which, alas, is lost for ever. 
But retrieving lists of tropical 
plants is not enough. We must 
endeavour to retrieve and 
preserve native pathology m 
toto, and that means the cultu- 
ral and physical environment 
in which such arts thrive. — 
Yours sincerely, 

Robert Turpin. 

Plymouth, 

Devon. 
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Jn defence 

of Logo 

THOSE teacher^ who have 

been able to , fay Logojor 

ihemselves will know what a 

great advance it is over the 
Kramming, . ■ JggJFS 

hitherto used jn seboote it 
will come as a. .shock, there- 
fore, forthemto learn that the 
final report of the jorat, work- 
i ng party in computer studies 
ftfthTne* Scottish standard 
1 examination recoin 

ncinff lAffO. 


dismissing it in the following 

’^Thtck W 3 S desi ff £ 
would be 


;;; 
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*° n acceptable language at 

" i «u bu ™^ n S 

ESyonr? For example, many 
data slnic- • 

gfSSfrs 

w^sssSKSS 

4Ssss\ 

®?3rs« 

wfcpte jriswf 

fit BfiWt p° int ° ut 


that both toe claims made 
about deficiencies in Logo by 
the' joint working party are 
folse. Logo does not nave only 
fixed loops tie loops that are 
"repeated a -fi xed n umber, of 
times! It has WHILE, DO . 
UNTIL and tin the latest 
version) FOREVER . con- 
structs, as well as recursive 

calling. 

Second; Logo offers decent 
data structures where Basic 
offers arrays; these do not 
im pose any restriction on 
numeric programming, 

though I find this latter sent- 
ence too cohfosed to be cer- 
tain that I have grasped its 
author's meaning. . 

jt would be a great shame if 
such an ill informed report ■ 
were to influence the syllabus 
which will determine most 

computer programming in 
Scottish schools for the next ' 
five or tea years. — Sincerely. 
jL B. Johnson, 

Systems Programmer, 

The Logo Project,, . 

Edinburgh. . V 

The Physics 
Olympiad 

FOR many years Internatio- 
nal Scientific Olympiads in 
mathematics, physics,-., and 
chemistry, have. been held, in 
Europe-' Their -aiirf* has been 
to encourage, excellence 
amongst pre-university. sci- 
ence Students. The meat able- 
students, from many coun- 
tries, compete in theoretical 
and experimental examina- 
tions. 


Britain first participated in 
the International Physics 
Olympiad' in 1984 and will be 
sending a team to the Olym- 
piad this year. This has been, 
possible through sponsorship 
from a number of companies: 
Id: British Telecom^ GEC; 
Barr and Stroud; Philips 
Research Laboratories and 
Longman Group. 

An opportunity has arisen, 
in 1988, for Britain to host the 
International Physics Olym- 
piad as a result of France’s' 
withdrawal from its commit- 
ment to hold the Olympiad, 
This provides an occasion for 
British industry and govern- 
ment to encourage young 
people to enter careers in 
science and engineering by 
supporting this international 
event in 1986 which is to be 
designated industry Year. 

" It is toe custom that toe host 
country, meets all the finaD- 
. cial costs of the Olympiad 
during the time in which the 
teams are in residence in toe 
country; some 25 teams parti- 
cipate The total cost amounts 
to £100,000. This is not great 
when one considers that each 
country hosts the Olympiad 
about once in 25 years, and in 
the interv ening years, when 
our team is sent abroad.- we 
have no residential costs; an 
^average” of £1000 per year,. 

Let us not neglect ourftifure 
leaders of science and tech- 
nology tv letting this oppor- 
tunity pass. We need to 
encourage oar fbtare Isaac 
Newtons. -Michael Faradays 
and Ernest Rutherfords If we 
are not to lag behind our 
neighbours in science and 


technology. We have resolved 

a number of French problems 

in the past for example at when publishing 
Agincourt, Blenheim, Trafal- . on sheep foetolh 
gar and Waterloo; can we not 
come to their rescue on this 
occasion? — Yours faithfully, 

(Dr) C, Isenbevg, 

Hon. Secretary, 

British Physics Olympiad 
Committee, ' 

University of Kent 


For Air, May 16) has missed 
the point that Nature made 
when publishing the article 
on sheep foetol haemoglobin. 
In both the Nature and the 
Guardian articles, the nature 
of the genetic clock was 
regarded as an “intriguing 
question.” 


Surface 

considerations 

EVOLUTION may have been 
slow to start because of a low 
fractal dimension of the land 
surface (Robert Walgate, May . 
16X although toe break-op of 
Pangaea occurred only 200 
Myt ago. 

' But surely a more relevant 
influence would have been 
the amount of land surface? 
Continental ~ s tr u ct u re has 
slowly accumulated through 
volcanic differentiation of the 
Earth’s ' crust, depositing 
lighter rocks on top ofheavier 
ones. Consequently the early 
Earth can have had much less 
land surface than it has now. 
With less land, evolution 
would progress only slowly: — 

Steuart CampbdL 
4 Dovecot Loan, 

Edinburgh. 

Mystery of 
genetic clocks 

SURELY your correspondent 
Saffron Davies (Coming Up 


This fascinating question is 
not new. and the partial 
answer that we already have 
was provided in the article in 
Nature following that on 
sheeps haemoglobin. On the 
facing page was the gene map 
-of toe human chromosome 11 
globin genes. 

It has been known for about 
five years that the foetal 
globin genes are virtually 
‘adjacent to the adult beta 
globing. This information, in 
itself, immediately suggested 
that the change from foetal to 
adnlt globin production was 
governed by an, as yet 
unidentified. form of 
intracellular DN A regulation. 

The result of the sheep 
experiments is just, what 
could be predicted from pre- 
existing knowledge of mam- 
malian genomes. What was 
remarkable about the article 
— and the Guardian coverage 
of it— was toe absence of any 
reference to pre-existing 
knowledge abont genetic 
clocks. The work of the 
Leicester group on the use of 
globin genes in tracing evolu- 
tionary pathways also springs 
to mind as relevant to this 
work on ruminants. 

. There certainly are intri- 
guing questions to ask both 


for scientists and journalists 
interested in this field, but it 
was disappointing to find the 
Guardian dodging some that 1 
would like to suggest. Is there 
enough cross-fertilization of 
ideas between related ie.fr 
human genetics and animal 
genetics) disciplines? Could 
grant-giving bodies give more 
of a lead in encouraging such 
cross (fertilization? In view of 
recent work on evolutionary 
genetics could mice be used 
instead of sheep to establish 
toe same findings but at lower 
cost? Are scientists carrying 
out research on livestock spe- 
cies in close enough contact 
with the rest of the academic 
community? 

Caroline C. 8. Murphy. 

UMJST, Manchester. 

Keyboard 

strategies 

CHRISTOPHER Reed 

(Futures, May 23) resurrects 
the story that the Qwerty 
keyboard was “designed deli- 
berately slow because keys 
jammed if typists reached 
their top speedSt” 

As I understand it, early 
keyboards tended to jam if 
adjacent keys were pressed 
successively. The Qwerty 
arrangement tried to over- 
come this problem (and hence 

tSe^^iUsotoat successive 
letters tended to be typed on 
non-adjacent keys. — Yours 
sincere! 

Peter i 
Leeds. 
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Now here is a 
computer that 
you can cherish 


The industry still 
hasn’t designed 
the ideal home 
micro. 

Jack Schofield 
does it for them 
— and then 
chooses the 
nearest contender 

THIS YEAR the home micro is 
ten years old. You might think 
that, by Ibis time, designers 
would have made a certain 
amount of progress. They 
have, in one direction: price. 
Facilities that cost £2,000 in 
2975 and £2,000 in 2980 can now 
be had for under £500. In other 
respects home micros have not 
improved much. Many have got 
worse. 

Today every micro on the 
market has one or more major 
design flaws. Alas, the comput- 
er expertise of the general 
public is such that baa mach- 
ines can not only be marketed, 
they can be enormously suc- 
cessful. The Commodore Vic 
20 and Dragon 32 are 
examples. Each enjoyed a 
brief reign as the best-selling 
micro on the market, before 
disappearing into deserved 
obscurity. 

The reason is that almost all 
home micros are not designed 
up to a standard, but down to a 

E rice. Only a few attempts 
ave been made to produce a 
machine of real quality: the 
Apple II in 1977. Atari 800 in 
1979. Acorn BBC B in 1981 and 
the Enterprise in 19834. These 
are toe contenders, and none 
of them is perfect If anyone 
wants to have another go. this 
is wh at the Ideal Home Micro 
OHM) should be like. .. . 

The ihm should have an ad- 
vanced 16/32-bit central pro- 
cessing unit (epu) and lots of 
random-access memory 
(RAM). The cheapest powerful, 
chip widely available now is 
the Motorola 68000 used in the 
Apple Macintosh, so we’ll 
choose that One advantage of 
the 68000 is that it can address 
16 megabytes of RAM. For 
comparison, today's 8-bit 
machines can only address 
0.065 megabytes directly. 

The standard memory 
should be at least 128K, made 
up of 1664K-bit chips. As these 
cost less than £1 each. 128K of 
RAM costs under £16. which is 
hardly extravagant The RAM 
chips should be socketed on 
toe main board of the comput- 
er, not soldered in. and the 
IHM should be designed to 
handle larger chips via the 
same sockets. This will allow 
users to up-grade by levering 
out the old 64K RAMs and 
poshing in 256K-bit (£4 each) 
or, later. lM-bit chips. Five 
minutes and a few pounds 
should enable you to beef up 
the standard model to 512K or 
even two megabytes of RAM. 

Other chips could include 
the NEC 7220 graphics and 


Western Digital floppy disc 
controllers and an AM-7910 
“world modem" chip. These, 
with their associated cir- 
cuitry, would allow toe IHM to 
produce stunning graphics 
displays in up to 512 colours 
with a resolution of up to 1024 
by 1024 pixels, to control virtu- 
ally any floppy disc drive, and 
to talk via toe phone line to 
almost any other computer in 
the world. 

A DMA (direct memory 
access) chip should be inclu- 
ded so data can be taken 
directly from memoiy or from 
disc storage without being 
shuffled through the 68.000 
cpu. Thus the micro will run 
quicker. 

A battery-backed clock/cal- 
endar should be provided to 
allow program files to be time 
and date-stamped, and elec- 
tronic mail to be collected 
automatically at a predeter- 
mined time. The battery 
should be big enough so that 
memory — and any work you 
have in memory — isn’t lost if 
the mains supply is 
interrupted. 

The main board should pro- 
vide a large number of ports so 
that its power can be accessed 
easily by a wide range of peri- 
pherals. Ports should be inclu- 
ded for ROM cartridges, a 
mouse, joysticks, floppy disc 
drives, a hard disc, a printer, a 
telephone line, a local-area 
network, a MIDI Instrument 
(MIDI is the standard Musical 


Instrument Digital Interface), 
an RGB monitor and a tv scL 
There should also be an 
expansion bus which includes 
all the main lines from the cpu. 
Note also that all these ports 
should coincide with standard 
plugs and sockets, not in non- 
standard ones or unreliable 
edge connectors. 

The board should be shield- 
ed to prevent unwanted radio 
frequency emissions, and en- 
closed in a smart case 
designed to be as easy to move 
about as an Apple Macintosh 
or ACT Apricot, 

The main feature of the case 
should, of course, be a key- 
board laid out like an IBM 
Selectric typewriter, and of 
similar quality. In addition to 
the typewriter keys there 
should be ten programmable 
function keys, a cross-shaped 
cursor control pad, and a sepa- 
rate numeric keypad. An LCD 
microscrcen, beneath the 
function keys, should show the 
key assignments, as on the 
ACT Apricot. Keys like Caps 
Lock and Num Lock should 
have built-in LEDs to show 
when they have been sot. The 
remaining features should 
include a power oiuoff switch 
with LED indicator, and a soft 
reset or “warm start” key so it 
is possible to escape from a 
crash without losing the 
program. 

The IHM should include a 
massive amou nt of soft ware on 
read-only memory 1 ROM) .*nu>- 
s. The main ones should be the 
Digital Research GEM graph- 
ics environment manager and 
associated software, plus the 
Logo and Basic languages. 
(GEM provides a “user fricnd- 
environment rather like 
e Xerox Star and Apple Mac- 
intosh, but adds colour. It can 
be run on a wide rau^e of 
machines.) 


S 


The software in the IHM 
should include word process- 
ing, graphics, a diary, a 
spreadsheet, plus filing and 
telecommunications. The 
Basic should be as close to the 
ANSI standard as possible, 
like the Enterprise Basic, but 
fast and it should include a 
machine code monitor like the 
Acorn BBC B. 

GEM should allow you to 
configure a multi-tasking op- 
erating system that enables 
several programs to be run at 
once. It should make it easy to 
select the amount of memory 
used for the screen display, 
the resolution and number of 
colours available. Also it 
should enable spare memory 
to be setaside either to act as a 
very fast pseudo-disc drive or 
“silicon disc” or as a printer 
buffer, and so on. 

All of the things mentioned 
for the IHM are possible today. 
Indeed, there is a micro being 
launched shortly which has 
many of these features — the 
Atari 520ST. It has the 68000 
chip, 512K of soldered but per- 
haps user-upgradeable RAM, 
192K of ROMTthe DMA chip, 
most of the ports (including 
mouse, hard disc and MIDI), 
an excellent keyboard, GEM. 
Basic and Logo. (A toiler des- 
cription was given in MicroFu- 
tures on April 25.) 

The Basic is not as good as 
that in the Enterprise, there's 
no built-in modem, and it is not 
known to be multi-tasking. In 
other respects the Atari 520ST 
comes as close to ideal as you 
are likely to got, either this 
summer or next. The price, 
with monitor and 720K 3.5in 
disc drive, should be around 
£700 - £800. That's about the 
same price as upgrading a 
128K Macintosh to a 512K 
model, which means cheap, if 
it lives up to its promise. 

First reports suggest it 
might. Personal Computer 
News said “the hardware is 
finished and it’s poetry" and 
“if it's possible to design a 
sure-fire winning machine, 
this is it” (May 11). Personal 
Computer World’s reviewer 
(June issue) said "the electron- 
ics in the machine are a work 
of art” and concluded: "When 
toe machine appears in the 
shops. I’ll be at the front of the 
queue to buy one." My own 
preview in Practical Comput- 
ing magazine (June) was also 
favourable. This particular 
dream is evidently widely 
shared. 

Of course, both specifica- 
tions and first impressions can 
be misleading, but the 520ST 
still looks like the best home or 
business machine anywhere 
near toe market at anywhere 
near the price. I’m saving up 
already. But if anyone wants to 
build my real IHM, I'm willing 
to pay a bit more for 
perfection. 


cornel 











appointm ents (Science and Technology □ Computing □ General 


Tina GUARDIAN Thursday^Mgy^alSL 



graduate ofl® 

Planning Analyst 


Thames Valley from £13,500 + bonus + benefits 

■ OR. management sciences or planning fields. A 
skilled communicator,, you will also possess tne 
'weight' to influence people effectively throughout the 


Mars, one of Britain's top chocolate _ 
confectionery manufacturers, is a progressive 
organisation determined to increase further its 
already substantial market-share. In a fast-moving 
consumer goods environment like ours, the 
Operations and Planning functions are becoming 
ever more important in the drive to build on our 
present successes. 

You will be expected to ploy a vital part as 
• Planning Analyst in achieving this ambitious goal. In 
addition to preparing marketing and sales plans, you 
will be expected to contribute to the company's 
overall operational requirements, making use of 
advanced planning tools that incorporate the latest 
statistical and database technology. Above oil, you 
will apply a creative opprooch to the analysis and 
interpretation of events in a fast-chonging, dynamic 
market-place. 

You should be a highly numerate' honours 
graduate with one or two years' experience in the 


company 


A starting salary of not less than £13,500 will be 
base ’ 
prehc 

fits. Relocation 


supplemented ?>y bonus payments based on 
and a < 


tensive 


company performance a 
package of non -contributory bene 
assistance will be provided rf necessary. 

Please apply with concise personal and career 
details to Joan Scarrolt, Personnel Department, Mars 
Confectionery, Dundee Road, Slough, 

Berkshire SL1 4 JX. 



House of Commons Library 

Informatten Service for MPs 

Honours Graduate 


You wUI provide written and oral I n for ma ti on to 
Members oft Parliament direct on International and 
European Community affairs, and on conditions and events 
in foreign countries. Work Indudes scanning and indexing a 
wide range of sources. 

You must already have a relevant degree with 1st or 
upper 2nd dass honours (where divided) ora post-graduate 
degree. This should normally be In a relevant subject such as 
Internationa/ affairs, modem history; European studies, 
economics or modem languages. Appropriate experience 
and good knowledge of one or mora(bm|n European 


languages advantageous. 

Starting salary may be above the minimum of one of the 
ranges £73 !5-£97 90 or £9365-41 2025 depending on 
qua&fkattoni and experience. Promotion prospects. 

For further details and an application form 
(to be returned by 20 June 1 985) write to 
Civil Service Commission, Alenoon Link, Basingstoke, 
Hants, RG2I lJB,or telephone Basingstoke (0256)468551 
(answering service operates outside office hours). 

Please quote reft G/6553. 

An equal opportunity employer 


The Directorate of Management Services has recently 
reorganised and now comprises three new divisions — 
Corporate Personnel. Management and Computing 
Services, and Development This post is located in the • 
Development Section which is responsible tor the 
forward planning and development of services. 

Information 

Officer 

(Ref. M90) £1 1 ,964 - £1 2J11 0 pj. inch 

Information is a key resource to management services. 
We need reliable, accurate and up-to-date information 
about staffing, organisation, equal opportunity, 
productivity and the directorate's operations to assist us 
and toe Council in its decision making. 

We have now brought this work together in one section 
along unto our micro-computer facilities. 

We are seeking a head of the Information Section who 
will build on the current systems and facilities, research 
information needs, propose and implement how these 
can best be met and provide a continuing service of 
presentation and analysis of statistical and other 
information through toe staff of the section. 

Applicants could come from a variety of backgrounds — 
administration, information science or statistics, 
management services or computing. Essential 
requirements are commitment to equality of opportunity 
and the ability to implement the Council's policy, 
nu mercy, sensible creativity, an understanding and 
some experience of micro-computing and an ability to 
manage staff to produce results underpressure. 

Applicants will need to have an appreciation of the main 
services provided by a local authority, and have 
commitment and sensitivity to the principles and 
concepts of toe Council’s Equal Opportunity Policy, 
particularly the dimension of this Policy to individual 
workloads. 

Benefits include a contributory pension scheme, a 
minimum of 26 days annual leave and a season ticket 
loan scheme. The modem offices which include a 
subsidised staff restaurant are close to all major 
transport links, near the centre of Brixton, where the 
recently opened Recreation Centre has a variety of 
leisure facilities. 

Individuals can apply for job sharing. 

For application form and Job description please contact: 
Recru itm ent Section, Directorate of Management 
Sendees, London Borough of Lambeth, 18 Brixton Hill, 
London SW2, or telephone 01-274 7722 exL 3008 (or 
24-hr Ansaphone 01-733 5595). Closing date 14th June, 
1985. 

As part of Lambeth 's Equal Opportunities Policy, 
applications are welcome from people regardless of 
race, creed, nationality, disability, age, sex, sexual 
orientation or responsibility for children or dependants. 

LAMBETH 

SERVKttWEUWOffmD&Ui/Dm 


ANGLESEY YOUTH TRAINING LIMITED 

require i 

MANAGING DIRECTOR 

to manage and develop the company wbicb provides training 
places, programmes ana facilities under the Manpower Services 
Commission's Tooth Training Scheme. The company Is now in its 
second year of operation and currently employs twelve stall. 
The successful candidate will be of graduate status, or with a 
recognised professional qualification, having a minimum or five 
years’ general management experience, ideally with a 
Personnel / Training background. 

The post is based in Uangefai on the Isle of Anglesey, and a 
salary of £14.000 to £13.000 is envisaged, depending on 
experience 

Farther details nuy be obtained from: Joyce Jones, cte Anglesey 
AhmlnJmn Metal Ltd. Fenrhos Worts. Holyhead, Gwynedd, let 
(8417) 4333. to whom applications sad a detailed C.V. should be 
re turne d by 12th June 1985. 


Customs & Excise 
Experience? 

...then you could have' an attractive and 
rewarding future ahead of you with BP Oil. 

We are looking for a keen, energetic 
individual- to advise- on the impact of 
Customs and Excise duties and VAT on our 
day-to-day operations. Based at our offices 
in Central London, you will act as an 
interface between the company and Customs 
and VAT officials in order to resolve 
problems and ensure full compliance with 
the law 

Probably in your late 20s or early 30s, you 
should be of graduate calibre with a 
background which must include at least five 
years' service in HM Customs & Excise— 
preferably with some experience of duty 
collection or assessment. Good communi- 
cation skills and the ability to work on your 
own initiative are essential. 

The substantial salary and benefits package 
is of the level you would expect from a major 
international oil company Excellent oppor- 
tunities exist for future career progression. 

Please write with full career details to: Miss 
B. Sullivan, Recruitment Branch, BP Oil Ltd., 
BP House, Victoria Street. London SW1E 
5NJ. 

BP is an equal opportunity employer. 


(JP BP Oil 


Manpower 

Advisers 

Tm> Forts 

Sussex Based up to £17,000 pa 

IMS. an independent centra, has on international 
reputation for iti work in manpower management; employment 
policy and labour market analyss. 

IMS Manpower Adviser* are at the forefront of the . 
Institute 1 * work in employing organisation!, both making avodobfe 
and enlarging the Imtjfule's extensive knowledge and practical 
experience lb maintain the gathering momentum of this work, 
the Institute is now looking for two more Manpower Advisers. 

They wifi be responsible for advising organisations in 
bath private and pubfic sectors, instituting research, formulating 
training courses, arid presenting then- work pubfidy Often they 
win be working under pressure, in a jab I bat offers considerable 
he e d am at action, unbounded opportunity for initiative, a high 
level of seH-manogemenl and exceptional career opportunities. 

IMS Manpower Advisers come how a variety of 
backgrounds, inducing manpower planning, personnel, tine, 
management and consultancy wide experience ol specialised 
areas sudi as computerisation of personnel information systems 
ts seen as particularly iitehjl. Mcnpcswer Advisers wfH have 
proven problem-solving ability; graduate-level education and 
be aged 28 or over. Secondment is possible. 

Applications to; Coral Reid, IMS. Manlell Building. 
University of Sussex. Brighten BNI 9RF (telephone 0272 686751). 
Further delate avtdobte an request Cfosing date: U»h June 1085. 


IMS 


UNIVERSfTY OF LIVERPOOL 

POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

other repecta or non -nurnencxi computer roence. Canrlldetos should have, 
or expect to obtelntMs yeer. a degree m Computer Science. Electrical 

EngimKlng. w a wb|^ ot ai lent 2(Q ctwtdaid. Rnancte support 

and 

SSSSS^£SS sg 1 a sBBS^ 


INSTITUTE OF MANPOWER STUDIES 



PROFESSIONALS 

A systems career 


in 



£I4K- £I8K starting package 

"We hire relatively few and seek only the best ” 


ARE YOU one of His bast young systems professionals 
around? 

DO YOU HAVE; 

A good degree or equivalent and 2- 4 years' soffd systems 
background? 

Experience in a dfedpfined environment with a . 
consultancy or large commercial concern? 

Management consultancy potential with setf-confidenca 
and good communic a tions skiBs? 

The drive to take on the challenge in International 
corporate banking 7 

THE MORGAN BANK Bone of the workfs premier banks 
serving multinational corporate clients. We have offices in 


PCs. Software toOte InctudrrRelattanai Database and 4to 


Seobfflioa 

WE ARE OFFERING career opportunities in our 
international Systems Development Department based in 
U3ndon,andsupportmgbusInessurBtearouridlheworlcl. 
Our services range from development and Installation of 
new systems to provision of consultancy and training where 
required. Our hardware includes IBM mainframes, Hewlett 
Packard, DEC VAX and NCR minis and extensive use of 


THE FINANCtALSERViCES INDUSTRY Is in the midst of 
fcndamenfalcfrah&s. Developments In world markets, 
financial techniques and government regulation place a 
premium on Innovation and creativity. Effective use of 
technology Is key to ourbustness strategy, and our plans ran 
for substantia! Investment In the development of Integrated 
Information and office systems and the associated 
communications networks. 

WE ARE PREPARED to Invest heavily in training toe people 
who measure up to our requirements. Our structured 
approach to training and career development concentrates 
on your business ability just as much as your technical 
talents. We are building ourconsultantsand managers of 
thefuture. 

THE REWARDS at our City and Stratford, East London 
offices are exceptional. We offer an excellent starting salary, 
profit sharing bonus, low-interest mortgage, non- 
contributory pension and life assurance, BUPA cover, 
subsidised restaurant afl of which adds up toapsekage 
worth between Cl 4K and £1 8K. WS wflt rekxtete you tf 
necessary 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 

A chance to meet informally 

Take a doser look at The Morgan Bank and meet some of our team, face-to-face. 


CHELMSFORD 

Monday June 3rd 


12noon-9pm 
SOUTH LODGE HOTEL, 

1 96 New London Road, 
Chelmsford, Essex. ' - 
( Sun Lounge/Essex Room) 


LONDON 

Tuesday June 4th 


12 noon “9 pm 
WORLD TRADE CENTRE, 

1 St Katherines Way, 
London El.' 

(Europe House - Boardroom) 


tf you canl make either of these dates ring JohnMIskrfy - our selection 
consuJtantnowonOI-831 0111 and arrarigea|ir1vate J ^ieeting. 

Alternatively, send your CV to _ ' ’ 

JM Management Services Limited, . • 

Columbia Ifo^, 69 Aldwych. . 11^11 ntimtVyUILWi 


London WC2S4DX. 


SERVICES m> 


The Morgan Bank 


¥. 


* 

■> 


Science and Engineering Research Council 

CAREERS 
SCIENTIFIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

The Saence and Engineering Research Comal encourages and supports research and 
advanced framing m saence and engmeemg by> 

• funding research programmes m Universities, Polytechnics and its own establish™?')?. 

• providing national and mtema&anaifadtbes for research scientists 

• providing postgraduate studentships 

The Council rs advised by Boards and Committees of specialists from the academe world 
and industry who formulate policy and assess the scientific merit of research proposals 

Vacancies now exist n SERCs Central Office n Swindon for Scientific Committee 
Secretaries. Duties mdude the organisation and recording of the committees' activities, 
haison with universities, industry and government research establishments and preparation' 
of pokey documents. 

The successful candidates will have a First or Second Class Honours degree, in a scientific 
or technic^ subje« and for a higl^ grade post at least 2 yeatv' postgraduate ihdwRna/ or ‘ 
academic experience. They wiH be able to demonstrate flair for admin istration "the ability 
to communicate effectively with professional people at all levels and the potential to develop 
their knowledge and interest beyond tosr own particular disciplines. 

Appointments wiD be to toe Scientific Officer and Higher Scientific Officer grades. The salary 
scale for the SQ grade is £5909 to £8 1 53 pa and for the HSO grade £7435 to £10039 per 
annum; starting salary depends upon qualifications and experience. There is a generous 
annual leave allowance plus iOW days for public and privilege holidays, 

Appfcation forms are available from the address beknv andshoukf be returned by 21 June 
1985. ■ • 


EjqxcffiDanyUKIid.,oneofthecx)unt!v’sbigest 
Dairy Food oirpnisattons has a vacancy in the 
Research and Development Department 

DEVELOPMENT 

ANALYST 

c.£8,i00 

ttforking in a smaiteam, this position involves analytical 
- instrument evaluation and method development You 
wiD be reporting to the Technical Advisor — Rapid 
Analytical Method Development and should be a 
Graduate in Analytical Chemistry with at least one 
year’s experience in modem techniques of analysis 
assodated with the food industry 
Acunent driving licence is essenfiaL 
Li addition to the salary .detailed, 22 days ho&day and 
membership of the Company's pension scheme ate 
available on completion of the necessary qualifying 
period. 

Apptication forms obtainable from: 

Mr. G. D. Evans. 

Personnel Officer — Central Stuff, 
Express Dairy UK Ltd., 

BkxiL 430 Victoria Road, 

'to South RuisBp, 

+ ■ 'c, Middlesex. HA40HF. 

let 01-845 2345 Ext 3551/3370L 


Qh 




sere' 


Personnel Section, . 

Science and Engineering Research Council, 
Polaris House, North Star Avenue, 
Swindon SN2 IET- 
Telepbone: (0793) 26222 
Ext 2140/2176. ■ 


EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR/ 
CONTRACTS MANAGER URGENTLY 

REQUIRED 

We urgently require an BsthnatooVkMitracss Manager with 
experience In the pricing of sU types of Demolition and Steel 
Dismantling works and the ability to Baise w«h clients. The 
office will be London based tor work to be priced nt the JLondon 
and Northern areas. We offer a negotiable salary with nwny 
fringe benefits for the right applicant. Applications wffl be 
treated wKh the utmost confidence. Please apply fit the. first 
Instance to: Mrs. H owe s (kkm) si 4444. 


UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK 

TEMPORARY PROGRAMMER 
IN THE SCHOOL OF LAW 

tepficitiona am invited for a temporary post of Programmar in the School ol Law. 
tenable tor ana yew fuB-ttm* or up to two yean parMhne tram ieth September 
IStB. The poet I* part or a Computer Board mutative to extend the rale of. 
mm n u tara in the teaching at Legal Practice courses, and is spectftcally tor the 
ifmalQBnisfti and Integration ol law office software and remote database access 
m e th o ds to provida controOsbto, usenWere H y mtertoeu suitable tar a legal 
environment. 

The tab wfli require saH-motlvatioa. an ability to evaluate author and document 
aoitwani systems to a high standard, and the Instruction of non-technwal users, 
the prelect itiU be based on mtaracomputonr running die MSDOS operating 
system, and wW utflija local and wkfoeraa networks. A taottlcdge Ol database 
and •xpart system .packages will be an advantage. The ability to produce 
portable solutions wMch .wui adapt easily to dMarant environments wifl ba of 
paramount importance. 

Salary on the "Other Mated 1 !A Scale- 17520'- EI2.W0 pa. '(Wider review}, 
abeonflng to age and esperlenee 

■ ■. m et iM ri la will emdhatk m IV hih i are nnish t n tm n r nw fl s yl it iw , llrimrlfr 

of Wretolt, Coventry CV<T*LPIeeaeaBateRe**renps4aaWCtC toMng <«aw r tor 

l e n e bit irf t i 1 — — •**— 


EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 


GUARDIAN 

GUARDIAN 

GUARDIAN 

GUARDIAN 

GUARDIAN 

GUARDIAN 

GUARDIAN 

GUARDIAN 

GUARDIAN 

GUARDIAN 

GUARDIAN 


TUESDAYS 

M THE GUARDIAN 


CITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 

ARE YOU IN 
ON THE ACT? 

The Data Protection Act sets out to ensure toe fair 
handling of data by toe registration of the users of data 
and through related supervision and enforcement. 
Your job would be to achieve a co-ordinated plan of 
action for compliance wfth the Act paying particular 
attention Jo the training of .staff involved and the 
monitoring of trends .. in this developing area of 
legislation. Other tasks include the registerina of 
Council systems under toe Act and the co-ordination of 
requests for information output. 

No specific qualification is required aJthouoh a 
background ^ administration, information technoloav 
management services or computer services wouldbe 
ideal. 

This is a two-year appointment toe salary for which will 
be in the region of £11,000 p.a., with toe experience 
gained providing an excellent base for promotianin this 
expanding field. 

Telephone: (0703) 832716. 5 »outharopton T 

Closing date: 14to June, 1985. 

orientation, age, religion or disability. ** XU * J 

An -equal opportunity employer 




Appointments continue on pages 22 and 23 
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in the face of a triple divide 


diary 

reE successful 

%. .^sSS: 

the Prime Minister s irascible 
pres secretary, to bring the 
whole of Wh it ehalFs ^in- 
formation machinery under 
his control has received- a 
small bnt welcome setback. 
So far he has . managed to 
ensure that most policy an. 
nouncements are put through 
a carefullly controlled propa- 
ganda filter in the style of 
the brothers Saatcbi and has 
gained considerable influence 
over the, careers of senior 
information officers. But the 
snooty intellectuals of the 
Foreign Office, Whose 
spokespeople are real diplo- 
mats on secondment rather 
than specialist information 
drones, have administered a 
sharp jaD to the Ingham 
A?ose. They refused to go 
'along with his demand for a 
more rigia adnerence to 
embargoes on Government 
publications, and any aspect 
of their contents, and later 
actually refused to sign 
1 ogham's account of the 
meeting. The FO chaps have 
a long tradition, rather like 
the Treasury, of steering 
their hand of specialist 
reporters in their chosen di- 
rection, and they're loath to 
let a former Hebden Bridge 
Labour Party member with 
an exaggerated sense of mis- 
sion interfere with that — 
especially since he cant in- 
fluence their careers so eas- 
ily. A blow for freedom 
^against Downing Street! 

WHAT'S this ? Privatisation 
at the Greater London 
Council? Surety not' The 
jacts are these : it dawned on 
the ,GLC Labour Group that 
they would haoe to postpone 
the final edition of the Lon- 
doner, the dreary anti-aboli- 
tion propaganda sheet pushed 
through the doors of innocent 
citizens, if it was to carry the 
outcome of the Abolition 
Bill? Rather than prolong 
the secondment of two GLC 
staff to the Londoner , the 
grand finale will be produced 
by an outside body — pro- 
bably Francis BeckeFs 
Union Communications . which 
, produced a report on improv- 
ing the Londoner earlier this 
year. 


FREEBEES have their pit- 
falls. More than 150 journal- 
ists were whisked over to 
Cannes by Concorde yester- 
day to look at the new uni- 
forms for British Airways 
staff. But as they were head- 
ing for the Palm Beach Ca- 
sino, tongues hanging ont, 
news came through • of the 
coach crash involving British 
child en at Montpelier. Sev- 
eral unfortunates were 
tracked down by ^their edi- 
tors and ended up hiring a 
helicopter and- flying lunch- 
less to the scene. The rest, 
horrified 'by - the sta-prest 
trousers on compere . Noel 
Edmonds, goggled drunkenly 
at the models as the band 
flayed ‘^e^.iClase.- .Our 

SOME discrete crowitig fn the 
Labour Party hierarchy 

about deselection of sitting 
MPs — or rather, the com- 
plete absence of it Roy 
Mason's feseteefibn id Barns- 
ley means thaft half the 209- 
strong Porliamen tary Labour 
Party have flield on rnthovt 
mishap . ’ . Some optimists 

reckon "they ' won t lose a 
single bod#>-iMt-keepdn eye 
on the fate of Michael Cocks, 
Renee Short, Peter Shore and 
John Silkin in particular.. 

IN THE, • -:climbins world, 
•• young activists " are not 

t rthairs in smart suits 
h fanatical politics, but 
iron-pumping gymnasts with 
a death wish who pioneer 
and race up new.ro^routes. 
Such is the competition and 
pressure, however, that they 
are going the Way of all 
flesh : the United Interna- 
tional Alpine Associatio^has 
iust set up .-a. working -party 
irf the uJeV<f^e by 
climbers. The mind boggto . 
stoned while hanging by 
your fingertips. 

. ju • • l 


TONY Marlow, Cmsftmw 
MP for Northampton o 
murers into the Renlhquote 
s P tK on the^Stmbourg t 

foreign husband* 

-As %r ® the 

are concerned, our .rnmig^ 

tion laws tire more 
Zm our adherence To this 

fAncn court,” Uar %% 
fakes the **^3*£! 

i inr • his a vwn ten 
ffireJ- m by his wife 

and fire by his mistress. 

IT LOOKS as if 


AT LABOUR party head- : 
quarters, it is sanomme tSaf 
Power must never be. shared 
with any other group- ef peti- 
ti cians. At • Conservative 

party ■ headquarters,-" it 1 s » 
stated with adamantine com- 
placency that power never 
be so shared as a recall . 
of a deaL a pact or any ^ni-. 
.Jfrfy perfidious arraHg«hent. ' 
AIL around the country' these 
positions — the early ground- 
laying for the 1S87 elec- 
tion — are now being put to 
the test • 

The recent county council 
elections produced . 26 

hung”, councils, in 20 of 
which the SDP liberal Alli- 
ance bolds the balance of 
power. Centrally,. resistance 
to allowing the Alliance' any, 
power.' at all' is extraordi- 
narily strong. It is as if, 
watching the death-throes of 
the . political „ structure that 
has sustained them for so. 
long, the old parties would 
rather see it smashed than 
see it evolve towards a new 
kind of life. They resist the 
tide tenaciously. The stron- - 
8er the tide becomes, the 
more quixotically defiant 
-they seem to want to be. 

Locally, however, it is _ 
proving to be a rather differ- 
ent story. The analogy be- 
tween local and national gov- 
ernment is far from exact. 
Local government can be 
carried on, even in a wholly 
split council, without any-' 


IT IS magnificent but also 
unnerving to see how di- 
rectly the Poles turn to His- 
tory, not just for ironies or 
consolation — how .could 
anything worse be in store - 
for them ? — but for pro- - 
grammes, plans of action, 
blue-prints. 

Cardinal Glemp recom- 
mends something called Or--' 
game Work, rather than 
demonstrations, and negoti- 
ates painfully with the state 
to allow his Church to fund 
self-help among the small 
private farmers who make 
.up ■ 80 . jper cent ' of ■ Polish 
agriculture: ' Stefan^- 

Bfetkowskr- tells you about 
the uses of his book on the ‘ 
history of different sorts, of. 
cooperative and self-manage- 
ment systems around the 
world. Andrzej Brawicz, the 
Russian scholar, doyen of the 
people’s education movement 
that has now far outgrown 
the scope of the old ** Fijring 
University,” talks about a 
new, and of course deeply 
speculative interest among 
tits 'students In understan&^ - 
ing the Russian mind and 
the possibilities for change 
in the Soviet Union. 

A 1 . surprisingly consistent • 
common . . thread ■ ■' emerges, _ 
running across the whole po-' 1 
Zitical ' spectrum. LeCb 
Walesa’s close adviser 
Bohuslaw Geremek, describ-. 
ing to me Poland's options 
— “a re-Stalin isation, in 
new terms,, with different 
methods,” o* a deal with - so- 
ciety, a socia| contract, — ; 
returned again and -again ki 
the urgency of the educa- . 
tional movement;, for to 
make such a “deal” would 
need not only good will and 
political imagination on the 
part of the government and _ 
Party, but also a society with 
a revived - self-respect and 
same informed political cul- 
ture of its own. And General 
Jaruzelski "himself, on good 
days, talks much about. . 
National Conciliation. - 
JSuddenly,. .turhing the- 
pages .of Norman - Davies’s 
.splendid Oxford history of 
Poland. God’s Playground, 
you see what all - this is 
about They are all, every 
man jack of them, back 
somewhere in the 1870s and 
’80s. Solidarity and martial 
law were the failed ' insurrec- 
tion of 1863. so this must be 
the Conciliation Era (which 
was also, remember, a time 
of.” cold war,” of intensified 
Russophobia in the West). 
So Poland must go back to 
school again, and another; 
generation of revoltds go out 
into their own land as mis- 
sionaries, but this time jn 
partnership with the Cnuixax. 

It is not an easy partner- . 
ship, The more conservative 
elements of a Church width 
is stronger pastoraUy . than 
intellectually are, suspicious - 
of ideological • infiltration : 
some left-wink intellectuals 
don't like th&.ldea of moving 
out of one: traditionally 
I- authoritarian Institution into . 
another. But with toe 
Church stronger in .the . 
nation than ever (95 per 
cent Catholic compared with 
65 per cent between the 
wars) and radicalised by Fr 
Popte histko 's murder; most, 
oppositionists see it as an:' 
essential alliance. Besides, as 
Norman Davies recalls, toe 

Church has its own tram-, 
tious of this, land, the Uhra- 
ilan socialist tradition of Fr . 
Srigienny, and other agrarian 
and social reformers : more . 

than 1,000 such . clerical 

rebels were exiled to Siberia 
between 1864 and 1914. 
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.■thing approaching a coalition 
'■ or detailed ' agreement on 
policy. There, seems to be 
nothing, resembling -a.- coali- . 
/ tfon Anywhere in the land. 
Local government is govern- 
ment-hy committees, a - fact 
which makes for horse-trad- 
ing that falls a long way 
^short .of ' coalitions or even, 
"..pacts.';. 

in same '-areas, Loudon’s 
writ has run. The old parties 
have made sacrifices they 
■- once would rarely have eon? 
teraplated, to keep the Alli- 
ance out In Avon and 
Northumberland, where La- 
bour is the largest but not 
majority party, the Tories 
have voted -them into doml- 
. nation of the committees. .In 
Hampshire and East 'Sussex, 
a Labour rump has returned 
the compliment. 

Elsewhere, the pattern will 
be less plearing to the party 
bosses. The natural tenden- 
cies of the electorate are 
being more - adequately recog- 
nised. Especially is this true 
of the Labour party in the 
south west. Here the 
strength of anti-Tory senti- 
ment is more a match 
for any edicts against concor- 
dats. In Wiltshire, Somerset 
and Devon, Labour puts a 
minority Alliance in power, 
as it also does in 
Cambridgeshire. 

Another alien stream has 
begun to seep into the sys- 
tem. One of the Alliance’s 


essential . demands, when it 
has any power' at all," is for 
the membership of commit- 
tees to be proportional to 
party strength on the coun- 
cil- Along with more open' 
access to information, this 
.■has the capacity to wreck- 
' the. caucus system by which: 
one-party government has 
been ruthlessly imposed on 
counties as well as cities. 

Proportionality, a central 
breach in two-party ideology, 
is now in place in Essex, 
Humberside, Cheshire and 

'Leicestershire, as well as the 
places the Alliance runs. ' 
Slowly, the actual require- 
ments of power and politics 
Impose themselves on the 
most tenderly -cherished pre- 
conceptions of parties that 
are running very scared. 

ft is extremely difficult, 
however, to get any senior 
national politician in the big 
parties to address the nature 
of their terror. These local 
realities, if they are known 
about at the centre, are 
thnxst out of mind. The tech- 
niques of minority govern- 


ment are something few La- 
bour or Tory managers can 
bear to think about The con- 
dition of political Britain at 
the moment, which consists 
of something close to an 
equal three-way divide, is a 
reality they have many meth- 
ods of not acknowledging. 

This is, at one level, quite 
understandable. One of the 
products of three-party poli- 
tics in a time of exceptional 
volatility is a new hierarchy 
of values. Top of the list .by 
a mile is credibility; For 
anyone of anti- Conse ryatiye 
persuasion, who will .win be- 
comes a more important con- 
sideration than what «^ctjy 
they stand for. For -'Apt 4* 
socialists the same is true, 
although perhaps less 
pressingly. 

Plainly, any public discus- 
sion of the consequences of 
the Alliance presence may 
serve to fortify it. An atti- 
tude of contemptuous hostil-' 
ity is possibly the best way- 
of shoring up party supports 
At the same time, it means 
that not a single word .any 
Labour or Conservative;, <Lor 



Alliance, politician has to 
say about Alliance strength 
is worth the poisoned paper 
it is written on. Even more 
.than usually, on this point 
: politicians speak only to de- 
Lceiye.'. For' the next two 
‘■years'.. , we shall see a vast 
amount of propaganda ma& 
quertdshg as; analysis.. If . it 

comes from a serving practi- 
tioner,- - it ■should, -all be 
discounted. 

In their private hearts, the 
politicians will have their 
own reservations. They 
would not call this dishon- 
esty. Where numbers are 
. power, why shouldn’t they 
- dredge the best ones up? Be- 
sides. they reasonably ask in 
the old parties, how can we 
fight a battle for anything 


less than outright 'victory? 
What possible benefit is to 
be gained by conceding de- 
feat before we’ve started? 

• "A very natural public 
jstanc*. What is more disturb- 
ing, from the citizen's point 
of view. Is that this encapsu- 
lates the private -stance as 
well. The imagination is 
ready to leap no further. In- 
vincible stubbornness pre- 
vents preparations of any 
kind for the possibility that 
now most decidedly beckons. 

This will have a heavy 
practical cost if the next 
election does produce a hung 
parliament No one except 
the Alliance will have 
thought hard enough about 
what to do. The ritual de- 
nunciations of tue Alliance 
by Mr Klnnoek and Mrs 
Tbatcher won’t matter a jot 
They can be wiped out over- 
night What will matter, at a 
time crying out for cool as- 
sessment is the absence of 
- any forward thinking about 
the deals that could be done. 

Such a posture also has 
another cost It reveals a set 
of politicians who are deter- 
mined to remain out of 
touch with the mood of the 
country, and wedded to po- 
litical programmes which pay 
not the smallest heed to 
their acceptability among 
. other parlies. Insofar as sup- 
port for the Alliance rests 
on a pervasive belief that 
some return to a centrist 
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Stations of the Cross; Details of collage by Anna Bqhdhevntz for d new church in Nowa H uta, a large ’Cracow industrial 

subtarbu Below the Calvary are farmers at a 1981 Rural Solidarity demonstration. 

Iiv the last of three articles, W. L- WEBB listens to uneasy; echoes of Poland’s 

troubled history ? : 

■ _ . . . {,. 

The missionaries in 


mcif 


“ What's important now,” 
said a Catholic writer in- 
volved in tins movement, “ Is 
not how different tilings are 
from lfiSI^birt the - feet that 
this is an utterly different 
country from the. Poland of 
1979. And the essence of tbe 
difference is this. You can 
perhaps still buy people (if 
you can afford to), you can 
frighten them, exhaust them, 
tranquillise them ; but the 
phenomenon of 'the captive 
mind? that Milosz described 
is no longer possible.” 

• The Party’s ideological dy- 
namic- is gone, 'for good, so 
far as one can' see. And the 
“ open politics ” style of 

Rakowski In his shirt-sleeved 
■Any Questions show®,, the 
crisp press conference per- 
formances ' of Jerzy Urban 
are just - that : stylish, even 
rather gallant performances 
by an- intelligent PR team 
making the most of very lit- 
tle product. 

■ “The crucial p robl em of 
such a political system- as 
this,” Said a, priest old 
enough to have watched its 
whole course, “is the ques- 
tion of truth in social life.” 
These disillusioned intellectu- 
als were turning, to the 
Church not only as a politi- 
cal haven, he thought, hut 
because, whatever tneir res- 
ervations about theology or 
'.policy,' they felt it .to be “a 
place of .truth.” 

- It is also a place which, 
long before the PopieluszkD 
affair, experienced the truth 
about tiie darker side of Po- 
land’s political life. ■ 

-. There 1 is ^a cornsf -of-tKe . 
Old' Town 'of Warsaw, that 
eerie 50-year old medieval 
citadel resurrected oh the 
bones of Europe’s most he- 
roic mass grave, which came 
to seem to me like a work- 
ing model of this underside 
of the 'System. Two narrow, 
parallel streets connect the 
Castle Square with the Old ; 
Town Square, stifi beautiful 
at night, but something of a 
tourist trap, with such exotic 
delights L as a gypsy band in a 
bar opposite the -Cafe 
Largactil that plays '“You’re 
: The Cream 'In My Coffee,” 
rigeuner-style. One of these 
streets, on May 3, Constitu- 
tion Day, was blocked by a 
; crowd of 2-3,000 peoplo who, 
in what is now. the custom-- 
ary- form of- such occasions, ' 
gathered -outride - St John’s 


Cathedral at seven o'clock 
Mass,, .devoutly ■ recite d; ~ th e 
responses, sang the hymns 
with mounting- fervour — 
and' then erupted - in ;a 
demonstration. ■ 

Suddenly the air was full 
of leaflets, two boys hoisted 
on broad shoulders unfurled 
a Solidarity banner, and tbe 
walls edboed to shouts of 
Lech, not Wojciec” 
“Bujak! Btajak ! ” (Warsaw’s 
underground . Solidarity 
leader, still un caught : some 
said they saw him briefly at 
an upstairs window), and 
more esoteric cries, like 
” Dobroczynski, go to confes- 
sion ! ” (Professor Michal 
Dobroczynski is an elderly 
Catholic novelist who was 
persuaded to figure-head the 
new Front of National Unity, 
an umbrella for many of the 
purged and reconstituted cul- 
tural and professional 
unions). . 

Wedges of police had gath- 
ered at either end of the 
street, but they backed off 
as the crowd moved away 
from the cathedral door, and 
for a time it seemed as if it 
might gradually dissolve 
without trouble. As I walked 
with others toward the Cas- 
tle Square, however, things 
■ took on a different aspect ; 
across the square came trot- 
ting rank after rank of Zomo 
riot police in fuE gear. 

Instinctively but foolishly I 
backed into a doorway, 
raised my camera — and was 
grabbed from behind by a 
man who had beep walking 
near me with a girl on bis 
arm, apparently part of the 
demo. He whistled over two 
uniformed njilicja. and I was 
quickly frog-marched round 
the 'comer to a police station ■ 
in a darker, even narrower 
street whose name, I man- 
aged to take in, was 
Jesoiczka. ' . 

Inside, everyone seemed to . 
be on the sort of high cus- ' 
' Unary in i such .places:; -on- : 
such occasions. Of two 
people taken before me, one 
-was ..released, one shoved 
into a cell with a squint hole 
around which bad been stuck 
a kitschy Bttle floral frieze. 
Young men In jeans and 
trainers — who in the street 
.might have been mistaken 
for demonstrators too, but 
were now revealed to be . 
rather trendy plainclothes 
men — came and went at 
speed. -It took just over 
threequarters of an hour be- 
fore I was out in Jesuiczka 


-again, minus a film and. with 
a ; formal* rece^f* ‘ for its 
■ confiscation. 

Much, .much 'quicker and 
. certainly not leas 'civil than 
:-Mbryleboilfe' Police , Station on 
tbe night the- Bret Cruise 
missiles arrived 'at Greenham 
Common. I told . a friend 
over coffee next^morqing. He 
raised an eyebrow 
"Jesuiczka, did - you 
say . . . ? ” And So I learnt 
that this was*., the place 
where on a May night two' 
springs earlier • Grzegorcz 
Przemyk, the student son of 
the poet Barbara Sadowska, 
had been beaten' so brutally 
and systematically, that be 
died two days later of mas- 
sive internal bleeding. Case 
against the police dismissed 
a year later “for lack of 
evidence”; but only after 
the District Prosecutor had 
resigned after rtbe original 
indictment had bqen altered 
and weakened. - . 

The pattern of my working 
model began to emerge. 
From the door of the cathe- 
dral you can see. -through a 
narrow alley the tall tower 
of another- churdlv: In Piwna, 
the -adjacent street St Mar- 
tin’s used to belong to some 
Augustmian friars, but their 
order was dissolved by the 
Tsar “ for takingrpart in the 
Uprising of 1863,” says a 
brief history pirin&J up at 
the entrance. Now Francis- 
can sisters run it, and from 
its cloisters another unique 
and vulnerable Polish institu- 
tion, directly undijr the pat- 
ronage and protection of the 
Primate, provides, legal ad- 
vice, clothing and medical 
aid suppled by -gifts from 
sister churches 'abroad, to po- 
: lineal prisoners ' and their 
families. 

One of its voluntary work- 
erg, among a team of doc- 
tors, retired people and 
other former members of the 


disbanded Writers’ Union, 
was and. is Przemyk's 
mother. The day after her 
son's - beating, Constitution 
Day once more, when there 
had been another demonstra- 
tion in the quarter, 
plainclothes men from tbe 
Ministry of. Security, ' claim- 
ing to be- chasing demon- 
strators, broke down a door 
into the cloisters, wrecked 
tbe pharmacy and beat up 
six of the volunteer workers, 
among them Barbara 
Sadowska. I am told that the 


lump of granite used to 
smash the lock has been pol- 
ished and set into the wall 
of the cloister, inscribed 
with the date. May 3. 1983, 
and the words: “ Mary, 

Queen of Poland, pray for 
the enemies of the Church . w 

At -the other end of Piwna 
Street lives Bohuslaw 
Geremek, the soft spoken^m© — 
dieval historian who is 
Walesa’s friend and . adviser. 
In a room at the top of the 
■ 'staircase,' quief and book- 
lined like any don's study, 
he told-, me . at the .end. of 
a long speculation about Po- 
land’s future, about an arti- 
cle by him which Fd been 
surprised to find in a little 
Cathdlipt weekly in the .porch 
of; St Martin's. (Surprised, 
because this was just after 
he had been dismissed from 
his' jbb at .the Academy of 
Sciences.) » 

He is a specialist in medi- 
eval French history, espe- 
cially Church history, and 
this piece tells briefly the 
extraordinary story of a four- 
teenth century “ moral panic ■* 
that swept Europe about a 
** lepers’ plot” against soci- 
ety. There were terrible 
trials and burnings, - and at 
Beziers he had found the 
record, of a leper’s classic 
“ self-accusation ” — that yes, 
lepers did have a hatred of 
the “ clean ” world. 

How much of it was true ? 
Had there really been an in- 
ternational meeting of lepers 
in Toulouse in 1321, I asked 
him? “I don’t know. All I 
know is that the panic was 
real and the flames were 
real.” Warsaw gossip is that 
the censor was baffled (“ We 
think there's something po- 
litical in this paper, but I 
can’t quite work out what ’’). 

A tittle light relief. But 
later, wben I; happened to be 

C lassing .and - , saw Geremek 
eave the. house: with a 
friend, 1 1 watdhed- his “shad- 
ows” etoekge like clockwork 
from the doorways of a cafe 
at . tbp . comer 
Knowing how the culture 
Of our own secret police 
seems to represent the 
nigbtmmd of British political 
life, one - thinks what Scaly 
Stalinist monsters must move ' 
at the bottom of this deeper, 
darker pond, nudging smaller 
predators like Piotrowski 
into bloody and unpredict- 
able action. At any rate, one 
is grateful not to be “pro- 
tected” quite so blatantly in 
England 


With such thoughts in 
mind — as well as news of 
the recent, and also, I was 
told, fairly brutal arrest of a 
young architect, Czeslaw 
Bielecki, alleged to have 
been running an under- 
ground publishing house — I 
.asked two very intelligent 
supporters and occasional ad- 
visers of the General and his 
colleagues whether they 
thought, that security policy 
was becoming more aggres- 
sive. Also, how it was that 


the underground press gener- 
ally seemed to survive so ro- 
bustly. 

“There will be continuous 
pressure,” said Professor 
Jerzy Wiatr, the social scien- 
tist who 'ran the Party’s own 
policy research unit until he 
ran into Soviet criticism and 
it suffered a “ merger 
(“These are facts, but no 
connection is proved between 
them,” he insisted, firmly ad- 
dressing The Record.) I 
don't think, however, that" 
there will be any dramatic 
change.” 

“ Its a small part of a 
much larger problem. Why is 
the government unable to 
crush the underground? Be- 
cause It- could crush them 
only by adopting much more 
repressive measures — I 
mean, making* any kind of 
contact or assistance to the 
underground a -crime and 
punishing the people sur- 
rounding the bard core.” 

In other words, if the gov- 
ernment adopted a Czechoslo- 
vak line of truly persecuting 
all opponents, it would ei- 
ther cause an upheaval or 
crush the underground. But 
the government doesn't want 
to transform Poland into a 
kind of relatively civilised 
concentration camp. 

“It’s a matter of what 
Jaruzelski wants to be 
remembered for. He cer- 
tainly wants . to be remem- 
bered as the leader who 
saved Poland from the disas- 
ter of late 'SL And that he ■ 
has in his record. But* he- 
also wants to be remembered 
as the one who made social- 
ism in Poland a system that ’ 
works and can be accepted 
— not as the lesser of two 
evils but as a pod system ; 
for which, of coarse, . we 
must solve the economic 
problem. Even more than 
this — and he knows it — 
he must create a system .In . 
which most people . can -feel- 


' • consensus would be desir- 
able. Labour is doing only 
slightly more than the' Con- 
servatives to accomodate it. 
Both still* spend most of the 
. time rendering themselves 
ineligible for' the compro- 
mises that the continuance 
of government after 19S7 
may require. 

The absurd vagaries of the 
electoral system may yet 
prove one or other of them 
right But the Alliance's 
present standing must gire 
even Smith Square and 
Walworth Road to doubt. 
The remarkable thing about 
the two opinion polls which 
gave the Alliance well over 
30 per cent support was not 
so much the figure as ttan 
fact that it resulted from no 
obvious precipitating event: 
no novelty', no by-election, no 
sudden fever which necessar- 
ily recedes as fast as it 
appears. 

Whether or not the figures 
drop, one probable truth al- 
ready stands against the 
hard-line strategy of the old 
parties. It is that, if either 
of them does win outright, it 
is likely to be on an even 
lower percentage of the vote 
than the Conservatives 
secured in 19S3. With ar 
without the need for deals, 
pacts or coalitions, the era of 
genuine national consent for 
one- party government com- 
mitted to doctrinal policies is 
fast slipping away. 


"T. . comfortable. And he can- 
not combine this witb 
oppression.” 

That is the benign thesis, 
perhaps significantly rein- 
forced when a fortnight ago, 
six months after the killing 
of .Father Popieiuszko, the 
politburo briefly announced 
that it had “accepted the 
resignation ” of Czeslaw 
Milewski, the unloved former 
Minister of the Interior who 
bad been the Party's own se- 
curity eminence at the time. 

On gpod days, at any rate, 
It looks fairly colourable, es- 
pecially in Warsaw society, 
which reminds me sometimes 
of Dublin society where 
everyone seems to be 
related, making one think of 
Poland as a smaller country 
than it actually is. 

Look at the rum connec- 
.tions of some of tbe princi- 
pal actors in this stage of 
the drama. Cardinal Glemp 
is a man of the people, 
somewhat patronised by 
posher elements among his 
flock — “the tittle Glemp 
from East Prussia” — who 
do not forget that his 
brother is the • Communist 
■ mayor of a small country 
town. On the other hand 
General Jaruzelski. leader of 
this more militarised than 
militant. Communist regime, 
is of the Lithuanian petty 
gentry -r and his sister was 
married to a professor at the 
Catholic University of Lublin 
(. . . and he went to a .good 
' school, run by a Marianist 
friar,” rumbled my wise old 
priest, with a twinkle). 

Then there is vice-premier 
Rakowski, whose sons choose 
to live dn the otheT hall of 
Europe, and wbose first wife 
was an ardent KOR sup- 
porter. And the government’s 
official spokesman, Jerzy Ur- 
ban, whose daughter recently 
married a young man impris- 
oned . for political 
offences ... This very human 
muddle is not an ideal rec- 
ipe for the harsh and un- 
bending application of ” ad- 
ministrative measures,” as 
the cant has it 

The other adviser I put 
my questions to, who, as they 
say, preferred to remain 
anonymous, took us into 
deeper waters. First, as to 
administrative harshness, ob- 
served this exquisitely polite 
scholar with the face of a 
young Irish Jesuit: "Your 
miners’ strike: was it not a 
. somewhat ' harsh and pro- 
‘ traded business ? And do 

S ou not think it would have 
een resolved much more 
quickly and painlessly if the 
British economy bad been in 
better condition. ?” 

That the Polish govern- 
ment had very little room 
for manoeuvre was true, he 
agreed — "and it may in- 
deed feel forced to do things 
that it might not wish to 
do.” I pressed him further. 
Wasn't it the case that the 
gefrernment saw no real pros- 
pect of a solution to the 
. country’s^ economic problems 
' and was ' just' 'hanging on : 
grimly ? Wasn’t Poland still, 
as Keynes had said in the 
Twenties, an economic 
impqsslbtiity ?” 

- At which point, the discus- 
sion changed gear and we 
were looking directly infc tbe 
dilemma which had been at 
the heart of last month's War- 
saw Pact meeting (though it 
wasn't openly described in. 
that way). Poland’s economy 
isn’t the problem, only the 
point at which the problem’s 
more frightening conse- 
• quences were likely to show 
first. 

For the fear is real that 
the arms race is first and 
most dangerously an eco- 
nomic war. a plan “ to spend 
’em back into the Stone 
Age"; and they do not know 
in Moscow how to afford the 
cost of matching an incalcu- 
lably expensive new v offen- 
sive” Without then reducing 
living standards beyond 
what’s politically tolerable (a 
dilemma that can't even be 
rationally discussed with 
their populations). “And the 
weaker elements of.- th« 
system,” concluded my by 
* now very serious and entirely 
. persuasive little .Jesuit, "are 
m most danger."’ 

Poor General Jaruzelski. 
Poor proud Poland in its 
geo-political trap. No longer 
just "Europe’s rheumatism,” 
but once more threatened by 
history witb being turned . 
into what Roosevelt called 
it: "... the headache of the 
. worid-.” - • • 
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Renault may well have changed gear, but has it taken the handbrake 



NOTEBOOK 
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RENAULT has bitten the 
bullet. It is now planning to 
shave 21,000 jobs — or more 
than 20 pec cent of its la- 
bour force — by the end of 
the nest year. But will it he 
enough ? 

What is happening is that 
Renault is going through a 
simila r sort of adjustment as 
our own BL went through, but 
with one advantage. Its ad- 
vantage is that it has an ac- 
ceptable product range, In* 
the- way the BL did not 
when Sir Michael Edward es 
took over. But on the actual 
arithmetic, the job cuts — 
dramatic though they are — 
do not look enough. 

The cut in the labour 
force, if it goes to plan, 
would be from a touch under 
100,000 ait the end of last 
year to 77,000 at the end of 
next 

But to become competitive 
with other European manu- - 
facturers. on the group’s own 


figures requires it to in- 
crease productivity from 10 
cars per worker- per year to 
14 ears a year, a 40 per cent 
increase. .In other .'words it 
has to increase It production 
as well as cutting- the labour 
force if -Jt is* to .reach its 
target 

is "this credible? The 
European car- market is not 
likely to rise significantly 
next year, and the Incursion 
of Imports in particular from 
Japan seems .unlikely to he 
checked, the Renault plan is 
based, according to the com- 

5 any, on a modest rise in 
omestic penetration, from 
just under 30 per cent so far 
this year to 3L32 per cert; in 
1986. The. rest of the balance 
presumably will have to be 
-unloaded abroad. So the 
whole arithmetic also 
requires a rise in penetration 
in mazkets lflce the UK 

.. Expeat some even steeper 
'discounts on Renanlts in the 
next year or so here. 


Crude pressure 

SHEIK YAMANI helped 
cause a touch of the otters 
in London marlcrts yest-ato' 
by suggesting that the Saudis 
would press for a cut in the 
price , of heavy crude, though 
interestingly the oO spot 
-market took the news more 
calmly- -than _ the equity 
market. 

This is because it has a 
closer feel fog the current 
supply/demand balance, for 
tiie various types of crude. 
The problem, in * nutsebll, 
is that with the end of the 
min ers' strike, the demand 
for heavy fuel oil has fallen 
so that heavy crude, which 
only costs $l| a barrel less 
than light crude, was bang 
competitiveness. 

But any change in oil 
price differentials raises the 
question of whether' only one 
.end moves or whether both 
do.' The heavy crude produc- 
ers, by geological - coin- 


cidence, tend to be conserva- 
tive pm-West countries like 
Saudi' Arabia, or Venezuela; 
The -light crude producers 
tend to be radical anti-West 
countries like Libya or 
Algeria. 

So every time the question 
of- differential comes tip it 
causes a row within - Opec, 
for. the radicals want to alter 
the gap so as to increase the 

S neral level of prices, while 1 
e conservatives don’t. 

The -currant debate looks 
like following form. Were 
the Saudis - to press ahead 
with the mooted cut of-gl a 
barrel in the price -of heavy 
crude, tins might squeeze the 
light producers too hard, in- 
creasing the danger of a 
break up- of Opec and the 
sort of uncontrolled down- 
ward Slide in oil prices 
which must give our Trea- 

. any TfumdarinS ■mpft*nWr»»<z 

But on past form ttas will 
:not happen, mid a smaller 
cut will suffice. - 


Steinberg sells 

Maybe we ought 'to be just: 
so slightly gratefni td Mr- 
. Saul - Steinberg. HZs • 
nouncement ■ yesterday' 'that - 
bis US- - company . nu -longed 
owned .' any ' interest 'fit-. 
Vickers sent the stores phing* 
ing. The wolf had sniffed 
round . the quarry and . then, - 
so to - speak, cocked its leg 
. up and wandered off. - 

"We do not yet know -what 
has happened to fats share 
interest, and untH we do 
there does not seem a lot of 
-point of ®eriflatfcng whether 
another potential udder is 
in sight. But the whofe epi- 
sode should have left us : 
with a few useful lessons, 

The first is that even 
' known predators do walk 
away. That should discour- 
age the “ fan dub ” which 
tends to attach itself to such ' 

. operators,: thereby- increasing' 
their lev er ag e. . If «nw>a 
people have lost- money be- 


cause they believed in the 
share tips that have _ been 
floating around that n no 
badthuig for the health of 
the gystem. 

The second is that when- 
ever a sector stands way be- 
low .its break up value, it 
will inevitably attract take- 
over attention. In fact the 
engineering sector last year 
enjoyed (or suffered) a 
lower than average incidence 
of takeovers, according to 
Monopolies Commission fig- 
ures. But the whole sector 
has of course been ramped 
by every trader wanting to 
make a quick turn. 

So TT, Lucas, and GEN 
have all; been subject to a 
spate of . rumours. All of 
these remain prime takeover 
targets In the sense that the 
sum is worth less than the 
parts. As yet none have 
gone, hi practical terms the 
-retail sector has been a more;, 
fruitful ground for 
speculation: 


Taxing time 

TT WELL take a day or fcvo 
before the full impact ofthe 

Bnuxuner, are intended to be 
more or less revenue neutral. 
There is a rercmie a 

couple of billion . bat nothing 

S ^uS C f? t is worth Wghligbt- 
Tng the fact that the original 
Reagan tax reform paatage 
vres- not intended to boost 
the deficit. 

It seems sensible to expect 
the same sort of political 
t rimming to take place again, 
where the tax cuts are 
passed by Congress ana the 
tax increases are . . not 
Result: a still larger deficit. 
This could be the last great 
politico/economic story of 

the Reagan era, and the mar- 
kets have only just begun to 
think through its 
implications. 


Oil back to normal as manufacturing slips | JJlirOpC8.il HCftth" 


merger plan flops 


Britain’s trade balance 
is back in the black 


By John Hooper. 

Trade Correspondent 

The balance of payments 
went back into the black last 
month as trade in oil resumed 
its normal pattern after the 
miners’ strike. The current ac- 
count showed a surplus of 
£123 million. 

But the deterioration of 
Britain's trading balance in 
manufactured goods continued. 
In the three months to the 
end of April, the non-oil trade 
deficit was £629 million 
greater than during the corres- 
ponding period of last year. 

In recent months oil imports 
have been r unning at £700 to 
£900 million and oil exports at 
£2,500 to £2,700 million. But in 
March oil purchases shot up to 
£1,321 million as oil companies 
strove to rebuilt stocks de- 
pleted by the miners’ strike. 

This drastically reduced the 
oil surplus and contributed to 
a record deficit in visible 
trade that pushed the current 


account into the red after five 
months in the black. 

Last month, oO imports .fell 
back to a run-of-the-mill £844 
million which, when taken 
with exports of £1,528 million, 
left a rather more healthy sur- 
plus of £684 million on the oil 
account. 

This helped the visible trade 
balance to show a more mod- 
est deficit of £277 million. 
Invisibles were expected to 
show a surplus of £400 million. 

The deterioration in the bal- 
ance of trade in manufactured 
goods is not quite as dramatic 
when so-called erratics such as 
ships, aircraft. North Sea in- 
stallations and precious stones 
are taken out But the deficit 
has nonetheless grown — by 
£158 million over the last 
twelve months. 

Yet — and this is a statisti- 
cal quirk that will allow both 
camps in the dispute over Brit- 
ain's trading performance to 
claim support for their argu- 


ments — exports are continu- 
ing to grow faster than 
imports. 

Excluding erratics, British 
exports diming the last three 
months were 23 per cent 
higher than during the same 
period last year, yet our im- 
ports were only 20 per cent 
higher. 

Sales to the US have played 
an important part in the 
recent export boom— a predict- 
able consequence of the 
pound’s weakness against the 
dollar. When the last trade fig- 
ures were issued there was 
some concern that the surge of 
exports to the US might be 
tailing off. 

But after failing to £938 mil- 
lion in March from £968 mil- 
lion in February, they bounced 
back to more than £1,000 mil- 
lion last month. The total for 
the three months to the end of 
April was the highest figure 
for any threemontn period in 
recent years. 


Firms urged to play the game 


Ferries 
to raise 
£71 m 


By Andrew Cornelius 

EUROPEAN Ferries, the 
Townsend Thoresen ferries 
group, raising £71 nnXtion 
from shareholders to help 
fund- a huge investment 
spending spree. 

*" Months of furious activity 
within the group will culmi- 
nate this summer with the 

announcement of a £70 nnt 
lion order for new cross- 
channel ferries, as part of 
the continuing improvement 
of tile T&oresen fleet 
EoroFerries has already com- 
mitted £30 million to mod- 
ernising four existing cross- 
channel ferries and earlier 
this year agreed the £12£ 
minion takeover of FAQ’s 
cross-channel ferry business. 

Shareholders are being of- 
fered one new £1 convertible 
preference share (with no 
rights to concessionary fores) 
for every three existing ordi- 
nary shares: The convertible 
preference shares may be 
converted into ordinary 


By Mary Brasier 

Plans for a £300 million 
-merger of Lloyd’s brokers C. 
E. Heath Hogg Robinson 
have flopped. The two groups 
yesterday called off talks 
which had been taking place 
for some months to create a 
new broking business in the 
London market. 

The parting was amicable 
but both ades said they wee 
unable to agree terms for a 
merger. A mg stumbling block 
was Heath'S troubles in Austra- 
lia which have depressed its 
share price, so that its rating 
was only half that of Hogg 
Robinson. A move by the Vic- 
toria State Goverment to na- 
tionalise workers compensation 
insurance is likely to reduce 
Heath’s underwriting income 
in the short term. 


Heath's financial director, 
Mr Peter Presland said: “We 
had solved most of the out- 
standing issues but in analys- 
ing the make up of profits, we 
discovered they shared the 
market’s reservations about the 
future of our Australian opera- 
tions and we were bothered 
about the high content of their 
underwriting contribution 
against the background of di- 
vestment. Both sides axe disap- 
pointed that the talks have 
fafled.” Heath as the larger of 
tiie two ranks as the fifth larg- 


est UK broker, Hogg is sixth. 
Hogg Robinson’s financial di- 
rector, Mr Andrew Hankey 
said they could see “no com- 
pelling . advantages to a 
merger. “It looked superfi- 
cially as though the two com- 
panies were a good fit Bat 


when you get below the sur- 
face, it was not going to work 
in practice.” 

Hogg Robinson shares 
slipped 4p on the stock ex- 
change yesterday to 263p while 
Heath rose 7p to 620p. 

- Hogg is now expected to go 
ahead with plans to forge 
closer links with the US. 

There was speculation a year 
ago that the group ought 
receive an American takeover 
bid, but the board has been 
concentrating recently oh at- 
tempts to buy out the out- 
standing 50 per cent of Repub- 
lic Hogg Robinson. 14 Unless we 
take toe opportunity to deal 
with the other half we may lose 
it,” Mr Hankey commented yes- 
terday. He said the Heath mer- 
ger was putting the possibility 


of a buy-out in jeopardy. Hogg 
is also keen to develop its 
trave business. 

The initiative for the merger 
discussions is thought to have 
come from the Heath chair- 
man, Mr Derek Newton against 
a background of realignments 
worldwide which have led to 
Sedgwick combining with the 
US group Fred S. James and a 
move to bigger, more powerful 
broking houses. Heath said 
yesterday it planned to concen- 
trate on increasing the propor- 
tion of its UK profits and ex- 
panding its broking base. “ We 
will be seeking ways organi- 
cally and otherwise of meeting 
those objectives.” One option 
open to the board is to sell off 
its Bermudan reinsurance com- 
pany possibly by way of a 
management buyout 
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Lloyds set to go it alone 
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IN BRIEF 


By Mary Brasier 
Major British companies, 
with products from chocolate 
to steel, are being invited to 


docklands. 

The project will create the 
country’s largest covered arena 
to cater for sports training, 
spectator events, and pop con- 
certs, on a six-acre site on the 
Isle of Dogs, with seating for 
10,000 in the main auditorium. 

The total cost is £17.2 mil- 
lion, of which £2 million has 
already been found from pub- 
lic funds and sporting chari- 
ties. The rest is being sought 
from corporate investors, par- 
ticularly those with • well 
known brand names who are 
likely to advertise at events, or 
whose products might be used 
in the development and run- 
ning of the arena. 

They will be asked to put 
up at least £750,000 for a mini- 
mum five per cent stake, of 
which £180.000 is needed by 
July this year. The athletics 
commentator and former UK 
coach, Mr Ron Pickering, and 
the pop promoter. Mr Harvey 
Goldsmith, are behind the 


scheme as directors of a new 
company, London Docklands 
Arena. 

The project started in 1982, 
wh-'- ' olan was to. build a 
li~ dium for training 

a unity use. Boris 

t GEC put £3 million 

int .juilding works to con- 
vert a former banana ware- 
house. The scheme - was ex- 
panded this . year' to make ft 
commercially viable by putting 
in seating and television facili- 
ties- At the suggestion of Mr 
Goldsmith it was derided to 
raise the roof of the original 
building to cater for more 
people. 

LD Arena forecasts turnover 
of £2.9 million in the first 
year of operation, which if all 
goes to plan should be 1987, 
and a profit of £66,000 by 
1989. Shareholders are being 
asked to subscribe for a mix- 
ture whit* includes over £10 
million of equity and £4.5 mil- 
lion of loan stock- 

The return on their cash is 
put at 15.5 per cent by 1992, 
but they also have the benefit 
of tax allowances, their own 
box in the arena, and the 
chance to operate concessions 
in the centre. LD Arena hopes 


to go public on the Unlisted 
Securities Market eventually. 

A brodmre was being sent 
out by bankers KUfcwort Ben- 
son to a fist of 50 names yes- 
terday. Mecca is expected to 
take a stake in -the scheme and 
will run toe catering conces- 
sion. it is hoped Boris and 
GEC wiB also subscribe. . 

. - Mr Pickering's own -company,, 
and ' Allied' Entertainments, 
will run the ap orting and spec- 
tator events. LD’ Arena has al- 
located • 50 dtys to sporting 
events, 50 to concerts, reifies, 
and. so on. and the rest of the 
time the; centre will be used 
tor training and for commu- 
nity events. 

The docklands light railway 
will run to the arena’s door, 
and an independent hotel -de- 
velopment . is • taking place 
alongside the - sitel The com-, 
pany hopes it will he able to 
stage major, events Eke the 
European Indoor Athletics 
Championships. , • 

. Mi; Pickering, who grew up 
in docklands, said yesterday: 
“This is going to ‘be one of 
the most exciting sites .London 
has seen.”- It would provide 
badly needed training facilities 
for a variety of sports. 
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By Margarets Pagan o, proposed primary gilts dealer- formed he said LMB would 

City Correspondent ship. Mr Robert Owen, LMB’s seek to expand its specialist 

Lloyds yesterday reit* d^ef executive, said entry to niches. Furthc ■ capital could 
erated its commitment to go it the new gifts market is abso- become available if needed. 

alone in the financial services J#gy JJ® Lloyds group chief execu- JP OF61&11 

revolution when it unveiled bank's operations and jts ser - Brian Pitman, it * • 

further details of its new mer- A nmnaring Q- ffiffiSty Sefbu? • 1 . 

^ £3?h>.biJt£nSSt ^ aid cuts 

Wlth mrtud share capital of He added that Lloyds* activ- 

£55 mfllion the new Ltoydi Mes had grown so rapidly in’ „ 

Merchant Bank will drew the last few years thatthey JF 8 «“*ronces. He added _ -4-X*-* --*1 -J 
together the re^e of Uoyds had reached a polSwSre ftttftCKCCl 

erisfing merchant hanking ao- they can stand ontheir own *?*K nu (S? n 1 qul ? es 

treaties u n de r one roof. LMB, feet. ■‘There is do question if bank may develop the CHAIRMAN of ih* 

which starts trading in July, that the issue of identity has ?* *8?*— ; through a Of the 

will concentrate on. corporate J^^Ttoport SStS S ****** broWn * SSi y^SSy ste^d S 

finance * , mvest P? lt minds. Perception is often 8ervice - his attickontiie to 

management, caprtm market^ more important than reality.” . LMB at present employs international aid to develop- 
export and projert finance and While acknowledging that some 350 people worldwide ing countries. d They will £ 
develo p ment capital. ... LMB is small -fry- conpared-and- axpag <k-tfr 

Another £25 million capital with some of the giant finan- around 80 over the next few fit to the wealthy nations,” 
has been earmarked for LMB’s rial groups which have been, years. he wrote in the jGA’s a*wn»ai 

review. 

He described the cutback 

.D i saiewie expansion | meat Association’s allocatiori 

. • _of £9 billion, compared with 

By our Fhmnriat Staff . per cent tariff cut on its the £16 billion sought by the 


Sinclair 
rescue delay 


By Haggle Brown 


-ram j Tfe-j . . . . ’’ • .... He described the cutback 

BT satellite expansion 

,of £9 billion, compared with 

By our Fhmndat Staff . per cent tariff cut on its the £16 billion sought by the 

British Telecom is on' the SatStream satellite business World Bank, as a “serious 
brink of expanding into pro- cpmmunicatipns service be- step backward," especially at 
riding satellite television tween London and North a time when calls for assis- 
reception systems for homes America. This brings it closer tance have risen. 


POLLY PECK 

DMTERNATK)NALH£ 


RESUIXS FOR THE SIX MONTHS 
ENDED 1ST MARCH 1985 


([Unaudited) - 1985 1984 Increase 


Turnover £82.8m £58.7m 4196 




Profit after taxation 


Dividend per share (net) 


£23.8m £17.0m 40% 


1.5p 1.0p \; 50% 


TEIE FUTURE 

4 6 Vast opportunities and rapid growth await investors 
in Turkey’s major industrial sectors.** 

FINANCIAL TIMES 20.5^5 

^The Turkish economy will continue not only to 
expand but to become more oriented to sophisticated 


66 The board is delighted to see its own confidence' 
in Turkey’s economic growth potential becoming mote 
wide-spread.** 

ASIL NADIR, CHAIRMAN, PCXIYFE(XINIERNmca^HC2ft5B5 


Copies of the full interim statement maybe obtained front 

POLLY PECK INTERNATIONAL PLC 

The Secretary 81-91 QjmmemialBoad, London El 1KD. . •/ 


• Ken Siddle 

shares- between 1988 and 
2000 at the rate of 64 ordi- 
nary shares for every 100 
convertible shares. This is 
the equivalent to a conver- 
sion price of 156-25p per 
share, against last night's 
closing price of l39p for 
EuroFerries shares, a fall of 
3p on the day. 

- EuroFerries has chosen to 
raise the funds now so that 
it can maintain the hectic 
race of new Investment. Mr 
Rodger Braidwood, finance 
director, said that group bor- 
rowings of £193.7 million at 
tiie end of 1984 would have 
doubled during the next two 
to three yean without the 
additional funds. 

The share issue will also 

g ve EuroFerries the flex- 
Utty to expand its business 
with a takeover in the trans- 
port or leisure field. 

In the meantime, the pri- 
ority is to upgrade the cross- 
channel ferries to maintain 
the group’s fight for market 
dominance against Sea Con- 
tainers, the international 
group 'which now owns the 
Sealinft UK ferry operation. 

Mr Ken Siddle, chairman 
of EuroFerries, said that it 
was too early for any indica- 
tion of the likely level of 
traffic on the channel routes 
in the peak summer months. 
However, he said that it ex- 
pected its share of traffic to 
be at least maintained. . 

Euro Ferries also expects 
throughput to be improved 
at the port ' of Felixstowe, 
'which it owns, when a £45 
million modernisation pro- 
gramme £s completed next 
year. 


Fiat link 
with Ford 

A BIG collaborative deal be- 
tween Italy’s Fiat group and 
the US multinational. Ford, 
might be -tied up by the year 
end. The deal, which is 1 
thought to involve a car-mak- , 
ing agreement between the 1 
two firms, would further 
strengthen Ford’s hold on 
the European - market . and 
could open 19 die vast US 
market to Fiat. 

Hie two firms have car- 
ried out a feasibility study, 
and Flat's managing director. 


The hunt to find the £10 to a nd hotels, following the gov- line with its U K competi- 
£15 million required to rescue ernmentis decision last week to tor » Mercury Communications! 


. .... ercury Communications, THE TREASURY has de- 

Str dive ^ndairis home com- licensing rules. , owned, by Cable & dded that neither the gov- 

puter firm, Sinclair Researm, bt expects to offer a com- Wireless. eminent nor the Bank of 

is being new m> unm aodstea piete package including the The new tariffs, reduced England . has the re&pon- >4 

accounts for the last trading supply D f satellite receiver after a year of operation, sjbtiity to disclose any tax 

year, ending March 31, are dishes, link-up cable systems to mean toe 64 kilobit capacity changes which may be de- 

proanceo. _ homes from the dish, an instal- link- costs £39,500. compared dded, but not announced, 

—23* lation service using BT engi- with the £34.000 Mercury pen when they may affect 

Haskins & SeUs, are finaHang neers. and programming charges for its New York ser- conditions on 

rho through its BT Broadband Ser- rice started up in February. which gifts are sold to the 

vices offshoot The go-ahead is BT also aimounced a new 
expected this week. . business satellite communica- 

A Price war provoked by turns service to the Continent MTCBEAL Jordan of accoun- 

competition also broke out yes- yesterday, called Satstrexc tante Cork Gully has been 

terf ay ® BT announced a 20 Europe. appointed receiver to the col- 

shxnv some interest cannot take — ; Mpsed US plane-maker, Lear 

& * Milk output warning « 

’g'EStf&rn Bodnar, CUft, into accent before room,* to ^ ~ 

being carried by the company Agricultural Correspondent a final decision. . ' J. ... 

after a poorer than expected onntmw mer milk Dairy Trade Federation DISSIDENT shareholder 

ChristoaTsales period, \rtlich ’Wf ^ the minister a rough group backed^ by the 

was followed by price-cuts, production will inevitably nave reception. The milk marketing Greater London Council are 

needs to be written oft to be introduced, Mr kfichael scheme was on the point 0? threatening to disrupt today’s 

Discussions with possible Jm vting. the agriculture minis- collapse, relations between the Mareholderk meeting 

partners are not likely to start TYairvTsLde -'wed- 8X111 Marketing Tmto-Zinc Cor- ^ 

mtil next week, but thanks to ter - .told Jfre Dairy Board at a low ebb,. and confl- poration^the giant .mining 

Sinclair’s lowish bank borrow- deace in the ministry itself gro^P- The dissidents will 

ings of £5 milKon the firm is shrined to breaking ; point ^ e S ects - ® c 


tante Cork Gully has been 
appointed receiver to the col- 
lapsed US plane-maker, Lear 
Fan, which failed over the 
weekend leaving the British 
Government with debts of 


DISSIDENT shareholder 
groups backed by the 
Greater London Council are 
threatening to disnipt today’s 


hon shares was 34 times 


veur, iwiuie 1U nsmie uy lnnnlt ivuira w a m vutnux 

Olivetti, the Italian computer * ov ® consumption levels. ^ relation to the attitudes as — - ■■ 

and office equipment group. Mr Jo pHng said -that he was well as the action of the minis- APPLICANTS for shares in 

The fate of Sir Clive’s elec- prepared to consider seriously try and the MMB," Mr Ball Wold, the frozen food su 
trie tricycle venture, judged by the EEC Commission’s sugges- said. Piiej whose offer of- 5.26 mL 

most outside the company as a tion that farmers willing to Mr . Jopling admitted that it Hon shares was 34 times 
failure, remains entirety with give up mtik production Bbould bad been “ a uniquely, difficult oversubscribed, will receive 
him. It is purely a private ven- be compensated, and their year ” for the irnlfc industry, 200 shares if successful in 
ture, backed by bis own money quota abolished, although he but. said that there, were en- the weighted ballot for appli- 
and personal guarantee. would take the industry’s views cooragfng signs for the future, cations up to 1,000 shares. 

Thereafter, 300 or 400 shares 

TWA sets out to attract a buyer I SSer 1 applications sSh 

scriptions for 10^)00 shares 

From Hark Tran refused to block an 218 a it last week.-' since there was or more will receive aliot- 

ln Washington share offer from Mr Carl heavy trading in the company’s ™|ents of about 3 per cent. 

Officials of the Trans World Jcahn. dhares, which stood at $17.75. There were over 27,000 

Airlines company — which has The- directors formally An airline , analyst for subscribers, 

offered itself to the highest rejected Mr. Icabn’s $600 Sbearson Lehman Brothers, Mr — ■ — 

bidder — acknowledged million bid, saying it did not Robert Joedicke, said: “The GROUP LOTUS, the snorts 4 
yesterday that it would be mffi- reflect fully the value of the more he’s got, the more diffi- car group where British Car " 
cult to find a fri endly buyer, company. But a TWA official , cult it is for somebody else to Auctions, Toyota and t c 
The directors of TWA voted admitted that potential buyers make a friendly bid.” He also Bainford have sizeable share 

- - - - - ft— i.ft ....ft — xe 1— , U. TwIm’c nntul fh«t flio nnCo mnlrl SllaZc 


TWA sets out to attract a buyer 


after a New York federal court shareh and may have increased holdings. 


He-thel 


Norfolk. 


Nicaragua trade embargo appeal fails 


held oat the possibility that 
a deal could -he struck before 
file end of 1985. 

He was speaking after Fiat 
had announced that profits 
had risen' from about £102 
million to £252 mflilw 


From Iain Guest 
in Geneva 

A complaint in the GATT by 
Nicaragua against the US over 
the trade embargo collapsed 
here yesterday when the 
GATT council decided to post- 
pone any decision for an inde- 
terminate period while the 
chairman of the council. Ja- 
pan’s ambassador in Geneva, 
decides whether and how the 
issue can be raised agate. 

This convoluted decision al- 
most certainty means that Nic- 
aragua’s complaint is dead. 
Delegates agreed tint there Is 


little . appetite for raising it 
again at the next council meet--, 
mg on June 6. ' ' 

Yesterday’s debate which 
■lasted aU day, found Third 
World members of toe council 
and Nordic countries ranged 
solidly alongside Nicaragua. Mr 
Peter Murphy, the US trade 
representative in Geneva, in- 
voked article 22 of the GATT, 
which allows for trade sanc- 
tions when a country’s security 
is threatened. 

The European community, 
Australia, ana Canada, all In- 
sisted that .it was up to each 
country to deride what -Its se- 


curity interests were, and that 
no justification was necessary. 

According to sources, Britain 
insisted beforehand to its 
European partners that it 
-would not agree to any EEC 
statement which implied criti- 
cism of the US. In 1982, Brit- 
ain imposed sancti o ns against 
Argentina during toe Fate- 
lands war — a decision that 
was supported, although not 
followed; by toe US. 

Nicaragua’s vice minister for 

foreign . - trade,- Orlando 
Sotorzaflo, ' pointed out yester- 
day that -tiie American trade 
embargo -would., hit industry 
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The energy shift that makes coal a burning issue 


Tomorrow, the Coal Board is 
due to complete its area-by- 
area assessment of the 

industry, still struggling to 
recover from the year-long 
miners 5 strike. What sort of : 
future is there for coal in 
Britain? John Hooper, our 
Energy Correspondent, looks 
at the hard road ahead 


TOWARDS the end of the 
1970s, National Coal Board 
engineers began probing the 
reserves which were known, to 
exist to the south of the Daw 
Mill and Coventry collieries in 
Warwickshire. "By the time 
they’d got south of Learning- 
ton Spa they were still bor- 
Jl lag into continuous coal ”, 
said an NCB executive. 
“ What you have there is 
probably the biggest un- 
touched coalfield m Europe, 
if not the world.” 

To outsiders — and indeed 
to many insiders, notably in 
the National Union of 
Mraeworkers — it is difficult 
to see why a business with 
such apparent long-term 
strength mould seem to be 
fighting for its life in the 
short-term. ~ 

To understand the paradox 
one has to understand the 
largely unreported shift in 
the perceptions of. energy 
needs which 'has taken place 
over the last 10 years glob- 
ally and within Britain. 

V The Opec price '"shock'* 
of 1974 prompted a recogni- 
tion not only of the vulnera- 
bility of the world’s hydro- 
carbon supplies but also of 
the fact that, they were fi- 
nite. The figures for reserves 


Getting at reserves is costly 

showed that at current rates 
of consumption there was 
only enough erode oil for 
about 35 years and enough 
natural gas for 50 or 60- 

What would happen when 
the oil and gas “ ran oat " ? 
Coal, with worldwide 
reserves sufficient for 200 to 
300 years, was the obvious 
replacement and ' a number 
of analyses, culminating 'in 
the World Coal Study 
reports in 1979 and 1980, 
predicted a huge rise in coal 
production by the end. of the 
century. 

What tended to be over- 
looked was that with the in- 
centive provided by higher 
prices, oil and gas reserves, 
could be replaced by deter- 
mined exploration at- modi 
the same , rate that they were 
used op.. Today, there, are 
more or Jess as many years - 
of oil and gas consumption, 
left as there were in the 
mid-seventies. 

That does not mean that 
the oil and gas wifi not 
eventually run -ant, but the 
' thinking about what will 
happen when it does has also 
changed. For a start, there is. 
only a limited number of en- 
ergy uses for which electric- 
ity -is not suitable — and 



electricity can be generated 
from nuclear and renewable 
sources as well as from coat 
Indeed, their proponents 
would argue that the first is 
cheaper, and the second 
cleaner. 

It is not implausible to 
foresee a distant future in 
which the prime use of coal 
would be in liquefied or gas- 
eous form.' as a source 'of 
energy in those transportation 
uses in which electricity can- 
not be employed. 

' Accepting the more gen- 
eral view that coal will also 
play a big part in electricity 
generation, there is no inher- 
ent. reason why British coal 
should have a particulary im- 
portant role. Even if the 
NOB'S account of its 
reserves, which is that they 
are sufficient for 300 years 
of consumption at present 
rates, is correct — and they 
have been authoritatively 
questioned by the British 
Geological Survey — they 
only cojxrise about 1 per 
cent of world reserves. . In 
any case, getting at them 
.could prove to be costlier in 
both commercial and envi- 
ronmental terms than it 
would be in other , parte of 
the world. 


That leaves the - "security 
of supply” argument. Here 
again, though, one runs up 
against the fact that a 
healthy proportion of the 
world’s reserves are in the 
hands of nations which are, 
for the moment at least, 
friendly to Britain. 

The case for coal, there- 
fore. no longer rests — as it 
did 10 years ago when Plan 
for Coal was drafted — on 
its being the “fuel of the 
fifture." But that is not to 
say that a case for coal can- 
not- be made out at all. 

However, whether the Coal 
Board succeeds in holding on 
to its markets — or rather 
recovering them, since many 
were lost- ' during the strike 
— will depend on whether 
the NCB’s coal can compete 
successfully with foreign coal 
and other fuels at the same 
time as the board struggles 
to meet the government's de- 
mand that it start to show a 
profit during the financial 
year after next NCB execu- 
tives are convinced jit can, 
but the difficulties which 
face them are considerable. 

The underlying problem, 
was highlighted last month 
when the NOB staged an ex- 
hibition at . . Trentham in 


Staffordshire to prove to in- 
dustrialists that by using the 
technology that' has become 
available in recent years, 
coal burning need not be the 
dusty, grimy, inconvenient 
business that it was in the 
past. 

It also provided the Coal 
Board's dynamic sales direc- 
tor, Mr Malcolm Edwards, 
with- an opportunity to tell 
businessmen that the strike 
had exorcised what he called 
"the ghost of ScargilL” A 
few hours later, Nacods 
called its overtime ban. One 
senior Coal Board official 
called the conjunction of 
events “ a terrible, screaming 
shame.” 

For a fuel to be competi- 
tive it needs to be more 
.than just cheap. ."The -first 
thing our clients say to us.” 
said -an energy consultant, 
“is * I couldn't care less • 
about saving a few pence a 
tonne if it means losing the 
relationship Pve got with my 


T&e only way in which the 
NCB can make its output 
cheaper is by rationalising 
its productive capacity. But 
in .{king so — -or rather by 
doing so in the manner cho- 
sen ‘by Mr MacGregor — it 


risks destroying its claim to 
be a secure source of supply. 

This is a particular impor- 
tant consideration in the in- 
dustrial market which Coal 
Board officials identify as 
the most promising area for 
expansion. There is talk of 
quadrupling sales, which 
were running at just over 
seven million tonnes in 1983, 
by the end of the century. It 
is essentially a matter of 
persuading industrialists who 
made expensive investments 
before 1974 in oil-fired boil- 
ers, most of which still have 
a decade or more of life left 
in them that it is worth 
their while converting back 
to coaL 

The domestic market, 
wbere sales amounted to al- 
most eight million tonnes in 
the year before the strike, 
occupies a slightly lower pri- 
ority at the NCB’s headquar- 
ters. But there is evidence to 
suggest that it too could pro- 
vide scope for expansion. 

Northern Ireland, which 
accounts for a disproportion- 
ately large share of the 'total, 
has been secured for coal by 
the govern m ent’s refusal to 
sanction the Import of natu- 
ral gas from the Republic. In 
the rest of the UK. domestic 


coal-burning has for some 
time been most prevalent at 
the top and the bottom of 
the social scales. One of the 
main reasons for this is the 
simple one that a lot of the 
houses built in recent de- 
cades do not have chimneys 
because builders have found 
them costly and difficult to 
instaL The advent of brick- 
dad “chimney modules” has 
started to change things rap- 
idly — the proportion of 
houses built with chimneys 
rose from 13 per cent in 
1983 to 24 per cent in 1984. 

In the final analysis, how- 
ever. the key to coal's per- 
formance lies— as it has for 
some time now — in the 
hands of the electricity sup- 
ply industry’. In 1983, 81.6 
million tonnes — almost three- 
quarters of ali the coal con- 
sumed in Britain — went into 
power stations. The lion’s 
share was bought by the 
CEGB whose contract with 
the NCB, worth more than 
£3 billion, is the biggest fuel 
transaction outside . the 
.Soviet bloc. 

Whether it likes it or nob 
the CEGB is tied to the NCB 
by a commitment that 95 per 
cent of the coal it buys must 
come from the Coal Board. 


There is no doubt that the 
CEGB would like to loosen 
the link and will be pressing 
to do so when its contract 
with the NCB comes up for 
its annual revision in 
November. 

By then, moreover, a 
series of developments is due 
to take place that will mak» 
a decline in coal's share of 
the CEGB market inevitable. 
Three nuclear plants — 
Dungeness B, Hartlepool, and 
Hcysham 1 — will have been 
fullv commissioned and a 
cross-channel link will be in 
place, capable of importing 
in a period of 12 months 
supplies of electricity equiva- 
lent to that generated by 
three million tonnes of coal. 

Even when further 
planned conversion from oil 
to coal is discounted, the 
NCB calculates that the net 
effect will be to reduce the 
demand for coal by about si\ 
million lonnos a year — al- 
most 5 per cent of tin: 
NCB’s total output prior to 
the strike. 

To counter this formidable 
threat, the Board's official* 
have done some creative 
thinking. Their conclusion is 
that even if their share of 
CEGB energy consumption is 
doomed to fall, their sales to 
its power stations do not 
have to drop provided that 
the CEGB's total coprw con- 
sumption increases and that 
the increase comes entirely 
or principally from coal. The 
trick, therefore, is to start 
by increasing sales of elec- 
tricity rather than sales of 
coal. 

A number of big actual 
and potential customers for 
electricity are not using a* 
much or it as they might 
because the tariffs are 
structured in a way that 
does not give indust ry the 
same degree of preferential 
treatment that It gets in 
many other countries. 

One way around this mieht 
be to provide the CEGB with 
a “dedicated tonnage" for 
conversion into electricity 
for heavy consumers. Tin* 
idea, which is being seriously 
considered at the Depart- 
ment of Energy, is received 
with something less than en- 
thusiasm at the CEGB where 
it is regarded as an interfer- 
ence in policy-making and a 
further potential distortion 
of a pricing structure whose 
original aim — as set out in 
the CEGB’s charter — was 
to provide electricity for all 
without favour. 

But unless this or some 
similarly ingenious idea is 
adopted, it is difficult to see 
how the expected increases 
in the level of industrial and 
domestic demand for coal it- 
self can offset the drop in 
consumption at power 
stations. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

^tdjeatoAudit) 

Group profit before interest and taxation 
Group profit before taxation 

Extraordinary items 

Attributable to Ordinary shareholders 
Earnings per Ordinafy share 

Dividends per Ordinary share 

&84 teas a good yettr. Pre-tax prqfa mere 

vP by 47% to £83.2 miBon. Barnes par, 

increa&dby 58% to38,8p.Ordmaty 

Addend at 20 p is nom nearly um^ mered. 

Shareholders 3 funds now exceed £500 
nudknu 

of cases were above average earned 


year ended 31st December 

1984 1983 

£ million £ million. 

97.3 65.7 

83.2 56.6 

10.8 (4.6) 

58.0 26.0 


38£p 

20.0p 


245p 

17.0p 


Timber and Building Supplies 

Profit bt fu re intere s t 01.0m (1983£LL6m) - 

Profits for die first halfof the year were weD up to expectations 
hut with reduced housing starts and lowo: rawvaixai grants, 
the volume ofhusmcss dropped qui r e. agm f Ka nu y m the latter 
•part of 1984- 




have not abated. Excdkntiesiihs were again achieved by the 
rate marketing activities, axon^y supported by venous 


NewGumea. 

Finance ■ « 

Profit before interest £S.6m (19&J£P-9m) 

Property disposals 

Profit before interest £4.4m (1983 £L4m) 


I hf<f, Twaie pnaamv iv lu& — -j — — 

company CwddBdd-(K2an^ RtfoberEsramPILC, pnor w the 
accpdffliion of that company by Harrisons Malaysian Panfr* 
ationsBcrbad. . 

Extraordinary items . _ _ • 

In 1984 these relate primarily to the disposal ot the iaroup s 
investments in eight small plantation companies a nd too 
- nlanumon investment companies to HazriKmsMalaysian 

« V V . lAO*l Au. flta 'ffw WN/MI 4T1/1 


PROSPECTS w _ t _oQn canmaniesis similar to Jast jeart icattfl oalpid and fi 


*’ with otannio^'y wSdSpect an ingmwemeatin the Hading environment J 

.A 


ct.potSOMS H ^^MTOWERSTKEET, LONDON EC3R 5AB 




THE 

WESTERN 
SUGAR CO. 

Beet sugar producers 


rnHk m 


DONLEE 

MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES LTD. 

Automotive and 
industrial products 






AGRI-PRODUCTS 
DIV OF 

BEATRICE INC. 

Blended vitamin 
and mineral premixes 
and animat feeds 


Pre-tax profits 

Interim dividend per 
£1 ordinary share 

Earnings per £t 
ordinary share - 


1985 1984 

26 WEEKS 26WEEK5 

TO 30 MARCH TO 31 MARCH 

£3 1.5m £2 7.0m 


20.9p 23.2p 


+ 


The rhawiwan f Sir Robert Haslam, reports:— 

$ Profits before taxation £31.5m for first 
half, 17% higher than comparable period 
last yean 

sfc Acquisitions to contribute to second half 
profits and substantial contribution in 
19S6 expected. 

$ Disappointing sugar profits mUK and US 
caused by squeeze on margins, though, 
trading conditions improving second 
half Canada and Portugal refiningprofits 
■very satisfactory. 

■& Interim dividend raised bylp to 7.5p. 


The above figures do not constitute full financial statements. 

Copies of theInterim^orrioi^e26weeksto30MardilP85aie'bemgmaiIed 

to shareholders. 

Further copies may be obtained from: 

C. E Mdrie, Secretary, Thte &Lyie PLC, Sugar Quay, 

LowerThames Street, London EGR 6DQ. 
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Another Year of 
Record Results 
from Rotaflex 


YEAR TO 31 DECEMBER 1S84- 1983 

£000 £000 


TURNOVER 


41,434 30,539 


PROFIT BEFORE TAX* 


2,737 1,361 103 


PROFIT ATTRIBUTABLE* 1,833 980 


EARNINGS PER 
ORDINARY SHARE* 


16.8p 8.4p lOO 


DIVIDEND PER 
ORDINARY SHARE 


4Jip 32p 


*After prior year adjustment 

«*We shall continue our efforts to Improve profttabitity 
and to promote growth by Investing in our traditional 
businesses and In new complementary actfvftla*. The 
year ahead must be viewed with relative caution 


following the huge growth and profitability we have 
achieved. ...but it is true to say that we have never been 
better placed to face the future". 

Michael Frye 
- Executive Chairman 


THE ROTAFLEX BUSINESSES 


Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts may be obtained from „ 

The Secretary, Rotaflex pJ-o, Concord House, 241 City Road, London EC1V 1JD 




f| <*An excellent perftamance 
3 achieved by our UK operating 
it companies?’ 

ill Garry Weston, Chairman 


Salient features from the Report and Accounts 1985 
sfc Overall group profit increasedhy20percent 


UKmairafacliiring tradi^ up 30 percent: retail profits 

up 18 per cent 


# Overseas results affected by adverse currency realignments. 


^ Profit attributable slightly lower due to increase in UK tax 
charge. 


^ Shareholders’ Funds increased from £786 million to £841 
million. 


SUMMARY OFRESIJI1S 

ms 

d£ million 

1984 
£ million 

Turnover- excluding Premier Group 

2,930.6 

2,764.7 

Group profit- excluding Premier Group 

108.8 

90.6 

Investment income 

235 

23.7 

Profit of Premier Group 

- 

12.4 

Profit before Tax 

1323 

126.7 

Tax and minority interests 

53.4 

42.2 

Profit attributable to the Company 

78.9 

84.5 

Extraordinary items 

103 

87.6* 

Profit For the Financial Year 

89.7 

172.1 

Earnings per share 

19.8p 

21.2p 

♦LastyearExtraordinaryifems Included fte profit rafhe sale eff Premier Group and ’ 
a provis i on for d e ferret! taxation. 


Associated British Foods pic 
Weston Centre, 68 Knigbtsbridge, London SW3X7LR. 
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Lifting the burden 
off the individual 


Alex Bnunmer on Reagan’s tax reform plans 


PRESIDENT Reagan’s com- 
prehensive tax reform plan, 
sent to Congress yesterday, 
is an impressive attempt at 
switching the burden of tax- 
ation in the US from individ- 
uals to corporations.* As a 

result it is a brilliant effort 
by Mr Reagan and his 
Treasury Secretary Mr James 
Baker to capture the high 
ground of populist tax reform 
from the Democrat s Senator 
BUI Bradley of New Jersey 
and Representative Richard 
Gephardt of Missouri who 
pioneered the concept. 

The plan has objectives in 
mind. It is an attempt to 
change the face of the Amer- 
ican politics in favour of the 
Republican Party: it is an 
effort to push along the sup- 
ply-side revolution began by 
Mr Reagan with his highly 
controversial 1981 tax cuts 
and it is an effort to change 
the social engineering of the 
tax code. Democratic ideas 
such as tax cre&ts for en- 
ergy conservation are thrown 
out in favour of new tax- 
ation credits for such repub- 
lican favoured ideas as pri- 
vate school faction. 

For Americans and govern- 


ror Americans and govern- 
ments around the world who 


have lived through Mr 
Reagan's 1981 tax cut plan 
the warning bells are certain 
to ring when they read the 
new tax proposals. In his in- 
troduction to the 460 page 
document President Reagan 
argues that the US faces 
“ an historic challenge.” The 
challenge, as he defines it, is 
to "change our present tax 
system into a model of fair- 
ness, simplicity, efficiency 
and compassion, to remove 
obstacles to growth and un- 
lock the door to a future of 


mil and in the Administra- 
tion (both the vice-president 
Mr George Bush and the 
Treasury Secretary Mr Baker 
are members of the Houston 
Establishment) provide a 
dramatic case in point. 

In Treasury One, published 
shortly after the election in 
November 1984, all the tax 
preferences for oil and gas 
companies were to be elimi- 
nated. Six-months later the 
Treasury, under pressure 
from oil and as interests, has 
discovered that “the down- 
turn in oil prices in recent 
years has ■ already caused a 
substantial decline . in oil 
drilling activity.” In this cli- 
mate, the new tax plan con- 
cludes. a changing of the law ' 
as it applies to energy com- 
panies might 11 reduce domes- 
tic oil production. . . and 
exacerbate the trade deficit” 
The answer is to leave 
things basically as they are. 

If the case can be made 
for oil and gas it can also be 
made fw other products. 
Why not an exemption for 
the hard pressed steel com- 
panies who are seeking to 
modernise plant and equip- 
ment in the face of strong 
competition from overseas? 
Or what about Detroit which 
continues to struggle against 
the influx of cars from over- 
seas. And if oil and gas is so 
important strategically, 
sorely it is only right that . 
General Dynamics, the larg- 
est Pentagon contractor, be 
given some tax relief- The 
list could go on endlessly. 

. Even tax shelters, perhaps 
the least justifiable element 
of the present tax code, pro- 
visions which allow individ- 
uals and companies with the 


Administration wiR be anx- 
ious to avoid the suggestion 
that this tax package, like its 
1981 predecessor, favours the 
rich over the poor. She sew 
Bill will replace the 
14 tax bands ranging from 
11 per cent to the 50 per 
cent top rate with three 
bands at 15 per cent, 25 per 
cent, and 35 per cent. Per- 


haps the fairest aspect 'of 
this is that taxpayers earning 
less than $12,000 a year — 
who under existing law could 
pay up to 18 per cent — will 
pay nothing. 


Under the Reagan plan on 
average all families mil save 
some 7 per cent in taxation 
each year ; those earning 
less Hhan $20,000 trill save 
18.3 per cent; those earning 
between $20,000 and $50,000 
will save 72 per cent and 
Americans earning above 
$50,000 a year will pay some 
5.8 per cent less income tax. 

The Bill would retain two 
key forms of tax relief avail- 
able to all Americans — 
their charitable deductions 
and the tax relief on interest 
payments on mortgages on 
first homes. Of the allow- 
ances being abolished in the 
interests of simplification the 
one likely to cause the most 
outcry is the deduction for 
state and local taxes. If one 
pays taxes to the city of 
New York at present it is 
posable to claim relief on 
the Federal Government’s 
tax return - . ( - 

This principle will be 
breached by the- new Tax 
BQL This means that politi- 
cians from the high tax 
regions of the North-East, 
and Mid-West — where the 
cities provide greater ser- 
vices — will - be fighting 
strongly to .. restore this 
change. .• 


unparalleled innovation and * lawyers and accountants 


achievement" 

It was this kind of over- 
blown rehetoric which was 
used in 1981 to sell Mr 
Reagan’s 25 per cent tax cuts 
to individuals and the mas- 
sive tax concessions made to 
corporate America. The argu- 
ment at the time was that 
the tax cuts would unleash a 
wave of growth which would 
raise revenues enough to 
•wipe out America's 
burgeoning budget deficits. 
As everyone now knows, this 
proved totally illusionary. 

In the unlikley event that 
this new plan were adopted 
by Congress as proposed 
there would be a direct 
switch transfer of revenues 
from individuals to corpora- 
tions of $26 billion in 1987 — 
Ihe first possible year that 
the new concepts could be 
applied. By the end of the 
decade, according to the 
Treasury figures, individuals 
would be paying 263 billion 
less and corporations some 
$252 billion more. In otber 
words it is a package de- 
signed to please individual 
voters in the 1986 and 1988 
elections who may currently 
believe— particularly after 
the Pentagon rip-offs — that 
corporate America is getting 
fat at their expense. 

However, given the nature 
of the American Political 
system there is no reason to 
believe that the Reagan plan 


have been retained in a lim- 
ited form. The Administra- 
tion,' because of its deter- 
mination for a key political ' 
success in its second term, 
has opened the door to the 


CONTRARY to all their good 
housekeeping intentions, 
most governments are having, 
to raise money . as fast as 
they have ever done-. Such 
debt ' issues have '■ not yet 
proved particularly difficult, 
bat the day of reckoning is 
at hand in Britain as oil rev* 

budget estimate.. 

Britain’s extraordinary and 
biddy vutaerafie situation 
has been papered ever by a 
number of strategems that 
have helped to keep th e 
pound quite strong relative 
to most currencies, apart 
from the occasional lapse 
against the dollar. 

- Privatisation is the . most 
remarkable. But the cover 
that exceptional cash inflow 
provides nas been partially 
blown by record borrowing 
from the banks and lending 
out at even higher interest 
rates on the money markets. 
So extra issues of gilt-edged 
stock of all descriptions are 
having to be made, nev er 
mind the borrowing 
requirement 

The treadmill must end 
with quite a sharp fall in 
sterling against the average, 
if not for long against the 
dollar. At present, high in- 
terest rates relative to those 
in other countries and the 
call on British Telecom 
shares are helping to keep 
the Treasury afloat. Further 
ahead, possibly in months 
and certainly in years. thfe 
problem kooks daunting. 

Cuts la expenditure are 
the aim iff right-wing govern- 
ments on either side of the 
Atlantic, but it is still not 
working out like that Ad- 
ministration is expensive be-, 
cause it is slow to be com- 
puterised, and pay has kept 
on climbing. Needs are ris- 
ing where the population is 
ageing, as in Britain. Ser- 
vices like gas, which are 
hugely profitable, are mean- 
while being made still more 
profitable because- of the 
government’s need for funds, 
as well, perhaps, as a bright 
prospectus. 

Short of a sadden out- 
break of international amity 
and defence cutbacks, taxpay- 
ers are on a sticky wicket 
Thanks for pqst relief and 
hopes iff more to come may - 
soon have to give way to a 
more sobering appraisal. 

Since the Chancellor has 
been foBed in his attempts 
to. daw back mortgage con- 
cessions, and tiie impossibil- 
ity iff paying big earmogs- 


related pensions -to unfunded 
employees outride the ■ civil 
service is only slowly being 
recognised, he is going, to 
have to look to some of the 
old milch-cows for : extra 
revenue. 

Promises of reductions : in 
income tax rates will have 16 
be redeemed at the expense 
of one of the four or five 
highest f revenue producers 
and with oil-tax passing its 
peak and national insurance 




.ii'’ 


already . bring adjusted this 
year,' the next milcttcows 
will have to be corporation 
tax and VAT. - 

Fortunately, the rise in 
consumer spending, ■ -divi- 
dends. -and., profits, means 
that a few extra billions will 
be readily available from 
these sources lor another 
year or so. 

The banks have been 
called upon to do their bit 
from limited internal 
resources, and they are now 
tax collectors on the much 
higher proportion of national, 
income that 4s being derived 
by customers as interest on 
their deposits. 

Although there are still 
suggestions that the threat of 
revival inflation in the US is 
as great as the opposite dan- 
ger of recession, there are 
few signs of either develop- 
ment. and a lower oil priee 
would be a boon both ways. 
Wall Street is holding up 
hear Its peak on this oasis, 
supported by strong bond 
prices. In other words, the 
trend of interest rates is 
gently lower. 

Although the yields on 
long-term dollar bonds have 
fallen to the point where they 
are no longer . appreciably 
above, the - 10 J per: cent 
return offered on the long-' 


est-dated gilts in London, '. 
only index-linked issues have \ 


shown any strength here 
lately. Any slippage of the 
pound Is likely to be 
matched by a decline in gov- 
ernment stocks ' throughout 
the -Jittr and on recent infla- 
tion; trade and oET price 
trends, tins is probable. . 


If is even possible that a, 
short ' sharp bill in gilt*' 


prioes would be welcome to * 
tiie 'authorities, since fixmfiog 


tiie authorities, since fuutHng 
would become easier if they, 
along with interest rates, 
were seen to be attractive 
compared with what they are 
likely to be later in the year. 
The spate of new share 
-issues means that no big 
Treasury tap stocks can be 
floated off for the time 
being. But they will come. 

Whde forecasting -the 1 next 
development on the volatile 
currency scene has usually 
been impossible or hazard- 
ous, the case for a broad 
spread is stronger with every 
cent or pfennig that the 
pound rises. 


has opened me floor io tne 
special interest — and it can 
now expect them to come 
crowding through. 

Cursory reading of the 
bulky and detailed tax docu- 
ment throws up a series of 
special interests who might be 
looking for concessions when 
the Bill comes up for hearings 
In the . House Ways and 
Means committee this week 
and over the coming months. 
In the financial sedtor, the 
Bill would clobber life insur- 
ance and bulking enterprises. 
** Current law,” the report 
notes, “ provides more 
favourable treatment of bad 
debt for depository institu- 
tions than to lenders in 
other industries." As a 
result it proposes to elimi- 
nate this special treatment, 
for banks. 

The reason for making 
such heavy weather of the 
banks is that like the oil 
companies they provide a 
good illustration of how the 
supply-side purity of the Tax 
Bill could be radically al- 
tered on Capitol HiU. With 
each alteration, the Treasury 
will be giving up some in- 
come. Yet the likelihood is 
that for political reasons 
alone the individual tax cuts 
will become immutable : no 


it 


DEMOCRATIC AND POPULAR 
, REPUBLIC OF 


ALGERIA 


MINISTRY OF ENERGY AND CHEMICAL AND 
PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


NATIONAL OIL WELL COMPANY (E.N.T.P.) 

CALL TO TENDER 
OPEN TO ALL COMPETITORS 
No. 9138-AY/MEC 


The National Oil Well Company Is launching an Open National and International 
Cali to Tender for the provision of: 


despite its attempt to be fair 
will be enacted in anything 
like its current form. The 
stamp of compromise is al- 
ready imprinted over almost 
every page of this tax plan 
which has been widely 
dubbed treasury two. The 
concessions made to oil and 
gas interests which have tre- 
mendous clout on Capitol 


£ ohtician in his right znind 
going to vote against tax 
cuts for individuals which 
have been proposed by a 
president who - despite 
bitburg is still enormously 
popular in the country. 

Much of the public debate 
is certain, to be focused on 
the impact on individuals of 
the tax reform package. The 


Lot No. 1 — TRACTOR Gx6 WITH WINCH FROM 450 to 
500 cv 

Lot No. 2 — TRACTOR 6x5 LOAD 30T, 300 cv 

Those tenderers interested in this Call to Tender may obtain specifications on 
payment of 400 Algerian dinars from the following address: 

En trepr iae Nationals dee Travauxaux Putts, 16 Route de Meftah, Oued-Smar, El 
Harrach, Alger, Algeria — Direction des Approvisjonnements — as from the 
pub&cstion date of tiffs notice. 

Tenders drawn up in five copies should he sent in double-sealed and registered 
packet tQ the Secretariat of the Direction Approvisionnements at the above 
address. ' 

The outer envelope must be anonymous, carrying no marking except the 
endorsement '* Appel a la concurrence National et International No. 9138-AY/ 
MEC." 


The tenders must arrive at the latest within 45 days following the publication date 
of this notice. 

The option period shall be 180 days as from the closing date of this Invitation to 
Tender. 
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FRONTS 


Highlights from the statement by the Chairman. 

Mr J.aS.Mbtt, FJEng^FiOE^EIStmctE. 

* Ninth successive year of advance mtradingpnjEl& 

* Record turnover 

-5r Increased turnover from 'CorstructioninEnrDpe' 

■St Substantial increase in profit contribution fixmCbnstructm 
overseas* 

* Increased cash resources- 

* Acceptable result anticipated for 1985 


YEARS RESOEIS 
to 31st December 


Group turnover 
Grots* taxable profit 
Sharahnlri«rsffriTv3« 


1984 1983 

Em. Sm TussBBa 

32ZO 286.0 +1596 

16A 143 +15% 

76-8 6&8 . +1796 


Earnngs per share 
Divider^ recommended 
per share 


iajp iZ3p + 


works worldwide 


Copies of R» Bepon « Jtajan&n»vbc Obtained Eom- TLeSaaecaiy. 


6.15p 5.600’ +1096 






O' 








financial guardian 
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Tate & Lyle overcomes bitter price war 


By James Erliehman 


TO Sugar refining profits, niefi iMr ** «* group g* 


Lyle believes it 
led enough US 
i to profit when 
: of the industry 


the ermm’R tt<S ii. . monest increase m jmce: war to gain market ~ ent j. th e manda- the shake out of the industry 

iTom Profits was sustained 5,are. British Sugar has a todWTIf lugaTcon- is complete. 

^t on thTSew twHabel s Group sales rose from £811 

puiy, managed against thic group and by the acquisition of a margin sqneeang fight ' T he__eolla|ise of US s ugar interim dividend has been in- 


fr^toerest 1 ™ 81 ^? V* 1>0alee ’ vhich m **te to* get* prices back up ^t^mba^spS^d dSSre y * Sterday ‘ 

has now Jrtuch * or ^ million late in 1884 , is ■ again," saia Mr Shaw. of sugar. : refining -plants 

COMPANY BRIEFING 


i shares 
opening 
trading 


§ Tate's Neil Shaw; 
curbing lossmakers 



Drab day after 
dull set of 
trade figures 


Carless 
profits 
* ahead of 
forecast 

An eventful year for Carless, 
Capel & Leonard, the onshore 
oil croup ended with profit 
ahead of the -forecast -made at 
the time of the bid for Pre- 
mier, but also with a hefty 
writedown on the holding left 
after its failure. 

Turnover for the year to 
March 31 was £33 million 
higher at £132 million, after 
the stake in the Watch Farm, 
Dorset, field, acquired from 
British Gas, made its initial 
10i month contribution. The 


Interest outlays will mount 
again after the recent $40 ndt 
lion purchase from LTV SteeL 
Approval of the Humbly Grove 
development was another 
landmark. 

The write-down of the 114 
per cent holding in Premier 
does not value the investment 
at the most depressed market 
price but still took £2-7 mil- 
lion. Some offshore exploration 
will be undertaken, though 
Premier would have widened 
the scope. Meanwhile, . the 
Homdean onshore field could ; 
be the second largest oil asset ) 
after the Wytch Farm stake. , 

The dividend remains at : 
2.75p net a share, covered by 
almost doubled earnings of 
10p. An aggressive exploration j 
programme is promdsed by the 1 
chairman Mr John Letnnmrfl . 
again this' year! Another strong 
rise in domestic production 
should be in prospect towards 
its end, by which, time the oil 
price would be steadier. 


Harrisons harvests a bumper profit Time to 


M US operations also did writ, ^ 

** based on secure contracts for W-||*|4-l| liw/vn 



John Leonard 

<fcgas sales. Although these ex- 
ploration and production inter- 
ests accounted for the larger 
share of profit for file first 
time the specialist refinery 
and solvents sales- and fuels 
enjoyed much better conditions 
for most of the year. 

Pre-tax. profit was £1 miHdon 
above the rnknanum. forecast at 
£8£5 minion, leaving the pre- 
vious year’s £4.94 million and 
1980 peak well behind. Oil and 
gas contributed around £2.5 
million each at home and in. 
the US, while solvents profit, 
was up by half to £2L3 million. 
Fuel distribution's leap to 
£L44 million will be difficult 
to hold onto. Investment profit 
was also -up- by two-thirds • to 
£1.2 zstilibn, -but that ends 
such gains. 


The international dealership 
Smith New Court, controlled 
by jobbers Smith Bros, and 
hankers N. M. Rothschild, is 
now breaking even after hefty 
first-half losses. 

Results from Smith Bros, for 
the year to April 26 yesterday 
revealed that losses at Smith 
New Court depressed full year 
profit before tax to £4.8 mil- 
lion compared with £5.06 mil- 
lion last time. Losses at the 
international dealership have 
been contained to the £2.9 mil- 
lion level shown at the first- 
half! This was dqe partly to 
start-up costs but also unfore- 
seen costs attributed to moving 
dealers away from the Stock 
Exchange floor trading to off- 
market telephone dealing. It- isj 
now. making small profits. J 

Smith's chairman; Mr Tony! 
Lewis; said the UK equity mar- 
ket showed satisfactory profit 
throughout the year with the 
trend, continuing into the first 
month of - this year. Smith has 
poshed up its market share in 
equity trading and looks well- 
placed' to cope with the enor- 
mous market changes due with 
the Big Bang next year. 

A sign of confidence in 
future tradteg comes with -the 
20 per cent lift • in the total 
dividend - to *6p- 


WTfiHBB crops ; good 
prices led to a doubting of 
profits freim the plantation 
interests in Asia of Harri- 
sons and Crosfields, helping 
the group to improve its 
margin* subst antially in the 
past year. 

Group pre-tax. profit 
Jumped by 47 per cent on a 
rise in turnover of 36 per 
cent for the plantations to 
chemicals and industrial ma- 
terials group. 

The plantation interests, 
which cover rubber, palm oil, 
tea, coffee and eoeoa, are 
achieving c ^ rT| *i ar record pro- 
duction In the opening 
months of the current year. 
Last year the plantations div- 
ision raised earnings to £49 
million compared with £22 
million. 

Turnover rose to £1.5 bil- 
lion from £1.1 billion in 
1983, producing a profit be- 

Boost for 
MEPC 

Property group MEPC has 
boosted profits in the first half 
of the year from £21.768 mil- 
lion to £24.668 million after 
increased income from invest- 
ment properties. MEPC chair- 
man Mr -Robin Adam said the 
portfolio spread through the 
UK, North America and Aus- 
tralia has performed welL Aus- 
tralia and the UK were partic- 
ularly strong areas. 

Profits in the second half 
should reflect the benefit of 
property disposals winch have 
taken place. MEPC has shed 
its interests in Houston and 
Hawaii at book value, having 
provided for them in earlier 
^ears. . . . 

Chi' the development front 
five new schemes have started 
in the UK and a second phase 
of the Colonnade development 
in Dallas is planned for com- 
pletion this summer. Invest- 
ment properties, generated 
SS7JS million against £34.659 
motion in the first six months 
of fast year. Shareholders col- 
lect a same again dividend of, 
2.5p. - 

: Meanwhile. Capital & Count-, 
lies has suffered*, profits set- 
back in the last 12 months. 


fore interest and tax of £97.3 
million, compared with £65.7 
™wi«wi. interest charges rose 
to £14 million from £9 mil- 
lion, leaving the pre-tax 
profit figure at £8&2 million, 
compared with £56.6 million. 

Earnings per share went 
up by 58 per cent to 3&8p 
from 24£p, and the ordinary 
dividend it 20p a share, com- 
pared with 17p, is now 
nearly twice covered, with 
shareholders* funds exceed- 
ing £500 million. 

Led by British Chrome 
and Chemicals, profits from 
all the United Kingdom and 
European chemicals and in- 
dustrial ma n uf acturing opera- 
tions were ahead of the pre- 
vious year. Good 
performances in chemical 
distribution from Australia, 
the UK, and two of the 
American units were not 
matched by the companies 


along the north-east coast of 
the United States or in 

Cfiaila 

Profits of the timber and 
building supplies interests 
for the first half of the year 
were well up to expectations 
but with reduced housing 
starts and lower renovation 
grants, the volume of busi- 
ness dropped “quite signifi- 
cantly ” in the latter part of 
1984. 

In the general trading 
area, the recessionary condi- 
tions affecting the Eastern 
companies have not 
improved. 

The UK and European 
chemical companies have 
started the current year well 
but against this bad weather 
in Britain has affected the 
timber and building supplies 
division. The North Ameri- 
can chemieals operations are 
still meeting difficulties. 


after a sharp decline in 
housebuilding activity. Income 
from housebuilding fell from 
£3.715 million to £1.897 million 
sending overall profits into 
reverse with a £512,000 decline 
to £9.957 maQion. 

Earnings from investment 
property helped offset the 
problem by rising from £10.86 
minion to £1&2 million. There 
was a small drop in property 
trading income. The group's 
principal assets ' are regional 
shopping centres such as Not- 
tingham and Newcastle. A 
revaluation of the group's port- 
folio which includes 40 per 
cent offices has thrown up an 
£11.5 million surplus 

The latest figures show a 
substantial rise in group bor- 
rowings, mainly long term, to 
£ll7-5million. 

Shareholders collect a 5.3p 
dividend. 

Dramatic 

turnaround 

Thomas Borthwick & Sons, 
the meat trading and foods 
group, achieved a dramatic 
tumround in profits in the 
ha l f year to Much 31. Losses 
Of £888,000 at the comparable 
stage last year were translated 
into pretax profits of £3.7 mil- 


lion this time, after an early 
start to the livestock killing 
season. In the first half of 
1984 there was virtually no ac- 
tivity in the company’s New 
Zealand slaughterhouses, be- 
cause of the rainy weather. 

Mr Richard Wheeler Ben- 
nett, chairman of the group, 
and charged with improving its 
trading fortunes following a , 
capital reconstruction in 1983, 
said that the strong first half 
performance in New Zealand 
will be followed by more mod- 
rat figures in the second half. 

However Borthwick has 
taken tough action to stem 
losses in Australia, where ne- 
gotiations with the 
meatworkers’ union designed 
to improve productivity led to 
a strike. Borthwick said that 
it has not been able to resolve 
the strike and that it has now 
dosed its operation in Western 
Australia, while efforts are 
ipade to find a* buyer willing 


refurbish 

Wolverhampton Sc Dudley 
Breweries, which owns 750 
public houses in the Midlands 
is beginning to reap the bene- 
fits of its £20 million a year 
investment in refurbishment of 
existing outlets and expansion 
into new areas. 

The policy was implemented 
in the wake of the narrow fail- 
ure in 1983 to win control of 
rival Midlands brewer, Daven- 
ports and helped Wolverhamp- 
ton & Dudley increase its pre- 
tax profits from £6 million to 
£6.6 million in the half year to 
Maith 31. Twelve new public 
houses were opened in the 
half year at an average cost of 
£500,000 each. The expansion 
programme took the brewery 
away from its traditional 
stronghold in the Midlands to 
Nottingham, Leicester and 
Bristol. i 

Sales in the half year grew 
from £44 million in the compa- 
rable period last year to £49 
million this year. The figures 
were helped by a 1 to 2 per 
cent increase in beer sales 

The board said that it is 
confident that its current strat- 
egies will sustain the- group’s, 
growth record.. ‘An increased 
interim dividend of 2.85p per 
share is proposed against the 
2.55p paid at the interim stage 
last year. 

Falklands 


THE 

MARKETS 

Stock markets spent most of 
Wednesday's trading session 
worrying about another unin- 
spiring set of trade figures 
and Sheikh Yamani's call for a 
cut in heavy crude oil prices. 
Most of the selling occurred 
around midday, but prices 
managed to perk up again 
towards the close as buyers 
took advantage of the cheaper 
levels. 

Naturally oils bore the brunt 
of the setback, showing losses 
into double-figures in some 
cases. However, even here, 
quotations ended above the 
worst with Shell lip lower at 
695p. 

Stores came in for some 
hefty profit-taking among the 
recent take-over favourites. 
Boots lost 4p to 194p ahead of 
today’s results, where dealers 
are looking for profits up from 
£165 million to between £180 
million and £185 million. 

Vickezx were a weak spot as 
it became known that Saul 
Steinberg's Reliance Services 

WOOL textiles processor 
Leeds enjoyed buoyant trad- 
ing conditions in the six 
months to March 31 os the 
35 per cent increase in sales, 
taking turnover £2.1 million 
higher to £7.1 million, testi- 
fies. Pre-tax profit adt'anccd 
to- £876000. from £637000. 
Only the extra costs of main- 
taining coal supplies held 
back the rate of progress. 
The interim dividend is being 
lifted OJip to 2.25p net a 
share. 


factor 


Group had sold its stake of 
just over 5 per cent. The shares 
dipped 14p to 304p, having 
been as high as 340p after 
news that Reliance had bought 
the. holding a few weeks ago. 
There was further heart-search- 
ing in electricals bn defence 
cut worries and problems in 
the computer industry. 

European Ferries sank 3ip 
to 139p on the news of a £72 
million convertible preference 
rights issue to continue the 
company's large investment 
programme. Government stocks 
largely ignored the trade fig- 


The announcement that the 
merger talks between C. E. 
Heath and Hogg Robinson had 
collapsed brought a mixed 
reaction. Heath rose Sp to 621p. 
but Hogg lost lip to 266p. 
Life companies found support 
in early trading but closed be- 
low the best. 

Banks slipped 5p and disap- 
pointing trading statements 
overshadowed properties. 

Chemicals wore helped by a 
cheerful report on the indus- 
try. but investment interest 
was limited. Foods had one or 
two firm spots on speculative 
interest. Golds lacked a deci- 
sive trend, but modest rises 
were in the majority. 

A broker’s profits 
downgrading hurt Mariey. 

which fell 4p to 85p. but bid 
speculation prompted Meyer 
International to gain 3p to 
140p. Bid rumours hoisted 
United Scientific another 12p 
to 210p, after Tuesday’s rise 
from l7Sp. British Aerospace, 
however, met small selling 
orders, and the ordinary relin- 
quished 7p to S93p, white the 
new fell 4p to 219p. 

Elsewhere, Hanson bid hopes 
encouraged Thorn EMI to 
close 8p ahead at 477p. 

Main changes : Vickers 304p 
dn 14p. CE. Heath 621p up 8p. 
Boots 194p dn 4p, Hogg Robin- 
son 266p dn lip. Shell 695p dn 
lip. Combined English 152p 
up Bp. Euro Ferries 139p dn 
31p, Moss Bros 4S5p up 22 p. 

Equity turnover for May 28 
was : number of bargains 

18,539, value £348.7 million. 

• Paris : French slocks recov- 
ered after a poor start to fin- 
ish higher on moderate \oi- 
ume. By the close the genera! 
market indicator was up 0.41 
per cent. Advancing issues led 
declines 105 to 6S. The CAl' 
index of French stocks fin- 
ished at a record 230.2. 

• Frankfurt : Share prices 

gained in active trading on 
heavy buying from foreign in- 
vestors. The Commerzbank in- 
dex moved up 5.0 points to 
1310.1 its eighth consecutive 
record high. 

O Tokyo : Stock prices soared 
i to record highs in huge turn- 
over. Nikkei Dow Jones index : 
, 12,767.17 (12,694.93) 

! • Hong Kong: stocks dosed 

; sharply higher in moderate 

t trading. Hang Seng index: 

t 1597.71 (1570.S0). 


to pay book value for the as- 
sets there. 

Group turnover at the half- 
way stage grew from £258 mil- 
lion to £271 million. The board 
said that in Hue with its policy 
in recent years »the company 
•will await the outcome of the 
fiiii year's operations before 
deciding on an appropriate 
dividend payment, which, if 
circumstances are favourable, 
should at least be equivalent 
to the 0.5p per share paid last 
year. 


Coalite, the solid fuels and 
chemicals group which also 
owns the Falklands Islands 
Company, yesterday announced 
a modest increase in its full 
year earnings to March 1985. 

Pre-tax earnings rose from 
£32.5 million to £33.5 million 

on a turnover that increased 
from £442 million to £467 mil- 
lion. But trading profit was 
marginally lower at £27.3 mil- 
lion and all the growth came 
from an increase in interest 
received from £4.6 mi l li on to 
£6.2 mjltion- 

Tbe full year dividend goes 
up from 5.8p to 6.43p a share 
but the shares drifted lower, 
closing down 3p at 240p. 


largely ignored the trade fig- 
ures, , pinning hopes to a poss- 
ible cut i'nrnterest rates next 
month. 

Government stocks largely 
ignored the trade figures, pin- 
ning hopes to a possible cut in 
interest - rates next month. 
Shorts and mediums hardened 
an eighth, but longs were little 
changed 


FT Ordinary Share Index 
down 7.4 at 999.1. FT-SE 100 
Index down 5.4 at 1.312.0. 
Pound: 9L2642; DM 3.90; Fr 
11.88. Gold: $316.50. Account: 
May 13 to 31. FT All Share 
Index down 2.81 at 632.95. 


Sterling Index 79.3 (1975=100). 
RPf 373.9 (April) up 6.9 per 
cent on year. 


COMMODITIES 


Cower: Cash El, 179 per tan*, lira 
■maths £1.179 per tame. 

The Cash £9,629 per tame, three monhs 
£9.590 per Uame- 

Unl: Cash £296 per tan*, Ura mnths 
£302 per tome. 

Ztac: dob £613 per tonne, thru months 
£619 per tame. • 

Silver: Spot £482 per troy on tone 
months 5C2p. 


Rwhher Spot 67p per kilo.- June £715.00 
per tonne. July £725.00 per tame, August 
£735.00 per tame, 


Cefftt: May £2,025 per tonne, July 
£2.059 per tonne. Sep £2.105 ner tonne. 
Nov £2054 per tome, Jan £2.200 per 
tone. Mar 12.195 per ton*. 

Co cat: May U.76C 


Cone May £1,760 per tonne, July 
£1,776 per ton*. Sep £1.762 .per tome. 
Dee £1.738 per tonne. Mar £1.751 per 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Computing □ Science and Technology □ General □ 


'Thantf*'* May 


[(.PRIME SELECTION LTD 


■.13<rv5* K«m:ih Town Rood.' London, tie 1 90S : 


ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 

Research Scientist £i&-£2sooo pa plus benefits 

Expert Systems Engkieer C15-E20000 pa pfas benefits 
SCHLUMBERGER CAMBRIDGE RESEARCH 
Location: Cambridge 


The company: Is ore of two research facffliies set up by the 03 Services 
sector of ScNumbatger Id pursue tong term research projects hi support 
of Drilling and Production activities. One of 8m areas being expanded at 
Cambridge b the development at mathematics] models of processes 
Involved In ofl production. The company wish to explore the potential 
benefits that they might gain from hameasing AJ techniques to this, and 
other, activities. 

The requirement: Our eBentis looking for individuals) with broad vision 
and a practical approach. A background in computer science and a keen 
interest in artificial Intellgence or human/computer interfaces is a 
prerequisite. It is Bhdy that the successful candidates) win have a First 
Honours Degree or a PhD in Computer Science or related cfiscrpftie. 
Famifiartty with USP and objectoriented progr amm ing and knowledge 
base design nouid be an asset Ability to communicata with 
mafliematicians and non-computer scientists is essentia!. 

Non-UK nationals and British Citizens with suitable experience are 
.encouraged to respond. 

The job: To develop a new generation of knowledge based tools to 

support scientists and mathematical modelers using graphics and expert 
systems facffifies. USP workstations currently provide the development 
environment for this work. VAXstations are the target environment The 
project will involve Baison with other SchJumberger research groups and 
wS entail some overseas travel withfn Europe and the USA. 

The rewards: The successful candidate will play an IntsflectuaDy 
stimulating aid demand ng rote within the Schtumberger group. The 
salary tar the Research Scientist w3 be between £18K and £25K pa - for 

tt» Expert Systems Engineer £15 to £20K pa. The usual targe company 

benefits such as non contributory pension scheme, mecflcal health 
assurance, fife assurance etc apply. The company wffl be pleased to pay 
relocation expenses where appropriate. 

Further info r ma tion: For more details about this fascinating opportunity 
please telephone or write to Chris Morrow of Prime Selection, who have 
been retained to advise on this appointment He wil be pleased to sand 
an information pack about ScNumberger. 


^Recruitment Consultants r SS 01 485 2353 ^7 





We have been represented in the British transport market 
for many years by a wide spectrum of activities. For our 
London-based subsidiary we are now looking for a 


m : r th 71 


DIRECTOR 

with a good knowledge of the British market to supervise 
both our activities within Britain and traffic between Britain 
and the Continent The successful applicant will be 
expected to continue the expansion of our rail car and 
tank-container business. 

Specialist knowledge would be an advantage, but we are 
also prepared to train an applicant with several years’ 
experience in either the forwarding business or in transport 
and haulage. The post requires a familiarity with the British 
market acquired in previous employment and the 
applicant should have a command of both English and 
German adequate for conducting business in both 
languages. In addition to the acquisition of new customers, 
this position in a large German group operating 
internationally embraces personnel management and 
responsibility for the company budget. 

The job represents a challenge to the right applicant; it 
offers a variety of opportunities and a salary to match. 
We have engaged a management consultancy service so 
that applicants can enjoy a confidential exchange of 
information. They can be reached by phone (01049 211/49 
90 73) on Saturday and Sunday between 16.00 and 20.00, in 
the week from 8.00 (Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
until 20.00). 

Your written application should be sent to the following 
address : 


NICOLAI & PARTNER 

Managementberatung GmbH (BDU) 

TauhansuaBa 2 4000 DOsnMoff 30 Tsi. 0211/489073 
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SENIOR KEEPER OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

£9,477/£1 1,025 

The person appointed will take charge of the Natural History 
section of the Museum Service based at the Central Museum and 
Art Gallery. The section houses e large collection of Vertebrate 
and Invertebrate Zoological specimens. The successful candidate 
should be a Natural Sciences graduate end hold the Diploma or 
Museums Association. The Senior Keeper is supported by a 
Keeper, an Assistant Keeper and two Technical Assistants. He/she 
is also responsible tor a Graduate Trainee and the management of 
a large Aquanum and a small countryside Interpretive unit with its 
associated nature trail. 

Application tonne and further details are available from the 
Personnel Officer, Town Han, Bolton, BL1 1RU (Tab 22311, Extra. 
5S7 and G10S) to be returned by 17th June. Trade Union 
M emb er sh ip I* > condition of sendee. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


SCOTTISH FEDERATION 
OF HOUSING 
ASSOCIATIONS 

DCCrAppU 

AND DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 

£11,268 — £13,335 (plus car). 

The SFHA. the representative organisation for the 200 voluntary bousing 
association's and societies tn Scotland, requires a Research and 
Development Officer to work tram as heed office in Edinburgh. 

The successful applicant Will be expected to identify and analyse statistical, 
financial and other information, prepare and present reports on all aspects ol 
housing association activity, and service selected committees of the 
Federation. This entails liaison with housing associations, local authorities, 
government departments and other agencies throughout Scotland. 
Applicants should be 2S40. with a degree or relevant professional 
quahitcation and with statistical or financial expertise. A broad general 
knowledge of housing m Scotland is essential, and experience In housing 
associations or other bousing agencies wm be an advantage, initiative. good 
commurecabon skills, familiarity with figures and the ability to wort under 
pressure ere all essential. 

A generous superannuation scheme and company car are provided. 

Job description and application form are available from: The Director, SFHA, 
42 York Plan, Edinburgh EH1 3HU. 


CAMBORNE FABRICS LTD 

Contract Upholstery Manufacturer 


3 ; • *111*1 1 1 ]lJ-\ I !□ iii i lls; 


Due to continued expansion and growth we are looking for an 
experienced person to p tan. schedule and implement our 
production requirements from yam through to woven pieces. 
Essential qualities Include: 

* Ability to communicate at all levels with suppliers and existing 
team 

* Enthusiasm — being able to react quickly when working under 
pressure 

* Experience m computer systems. 

An accounting qualification and/or relevant background would be 
advantageous. Knowledge of the textile industry would be useful. 
In return we offer: 

* Attractive remuneration 

* Good prospects. 

All applications m writing to the Managing Director, C a m b orne 
Fabrics Ltd, Crown Works, Paddock, Hudderettew HD3 4EY. 



University of 
Cambridge 

CAVENDISH LABORATORY 


The Laboratory Invite* GRA- 
DUATES or potential GRADU- 
ATES la phyatca nod related 
•ublerts to apply lor post an- 
Quote itudenndiips. These are 
available for PhD mearrti. 
chraurh SEttC quota awards or 
CASE and IT studemahips- 


The Cavendish Laboratory con- 
tains the Cambridge UnbarMty 
Department M Education’s 
Physics Group which accepts 
students for the one-yea r Post- 
Graduate Certificate In Educe- 
Uon course and welcome appli- 
cations (root graduates (a phy- 
sics. ensiitrmna or related 
subjects. There are ample 
employment prospects for phy- 
sics teachers and this course 
afters train Uk, tn a lively 
research eavirtmmmr. Grants 
are available from LEA’* and 
there are also oraors for 
mature students. Derails are 
available on reouest. 


Inoulries should be addressed 
to The Secretary, Catendlch 
Laboratory. Msdlnqley Road. 
Cambrfdfle CBS SHE. 


University of Leeds 

Department ef Inorganic 
A Structural Chemistry 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 


Applications ere Invited for the 
above post (or work, on new topes of 
orsanobimetAlUc systems under the 
direction of IT p IumW B. L. Shaw. 

Applicants should have a PhD or 
equivalent e xp er i e nc e In synthetic 
orasnlc and/or orpaaomecaliic che- 
mistry and. preferably, experience 
of multt-ouciear n.m.r. up oc uua 
eopy- 

Post available from October 1 . 
19(5. for e fixed period of up to oae 
year. Salary on the 1A Range for 
Research and Analogous Staff 
(£7.920 to C12.1SOI (under revfevrl 
accordion to ope. Qualifications, and 


The impmwiv^ growth at the Community Hospitals . . 

• Group, since hs inception In 1981, has proved that hs 
formula really works. 

Flexibility is a vital dement in our ability to supply our 
proven to those independent hospitals, and health 

ranpnc^nixaHrm^.CThifh benefit from our management. ■ 

The dual function of community care and sound dty • 
finance continues to produce successful enterprises for 
patients, staff, medical users and investors and asa result 
we are able to offer new challenging opportunities to: — 

PROFESSIONALS 
FOR PRIVATE HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Primarily the opportunities exist in England but app lican ts with 
proven management expertise, combined with a knowledge of 
medical user needs, should have a positive outlook and be 
adaptable to our fast expansion, in carder to be involved 
from time to time on assignments elsewhere. 

Applications are invited from a cross-section of health 
care professionals who believe that they can contribute 
to the Company’s consolidation and growth. 

To learn more about the opportunities and our salaries and 
benefits package please write, enclosing detailed c. v. in 
confidence to Nick Toombs, Group Personnel Manager, 
Community Hospitals Group, Sovereign House, 

2 Castle lane, High Street, Bedford, MK40 IRY. 

COMMUNITY HOSPITALS 
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Ferranti Electronics Ltd 


Satellite Earth Stations 

Ferranti Microwave are producing ground station systems that are 

influencing satellite oomnamreattonstachnotogy’-fn industrial commercial 
and defence markets. ' — 

Backed by The full scale technological resourcesdfour parent company 
Microwave Division has a complete Tri-houSe design, development and 
manufacturing facflltyt 

lb strangthenour prefect teams and meet tf« requirements of an expanding 

order book, we require: . 

• System Design Engineers 

• Electronics Engineers with IF to UHF circuit design 

experience 

• Hardware Designers 

• Digital Software Engineers 


we are ablato offer rewartfing and stimulating careers at senior and 
intermediate levels. Our custom buiftheadquarters in floyrrion, half an hour 
from Manchasto; offer the attractive reaidantial and recreational facilities of 
Cheshire and the Peak District. 


Phone Poynton 
or write to Mrs! 
Poynton, Chesh 


iynton8715n 

oMraSJfnld, 


for an appScitibnfonn and morelnfomiation, 
Ferranti Microwave Division. 1st Avenue, 


FERRANTI 


Selling technology 



Operational 
Research Analyst 

NORTHUMBRIA up to £T3,837 

The British Gas Engineering Research Station in K3Hngworth is involved in the 
study of a wide range of engineering problems, and is recognised 
interoafibnafyforits developments in the tra nsmis sion and dhfa fe u fon of 
natural gas. 

An OR Analyst is required to join a smcl learn engaged in the application of 
OR techniques to ihe solution of a wide range of strategic and operational 
problems in support of major R&D projects. 

The successful applicant should be quaEfiedfb degree level in a numerate 
dtsapline and mud have some experience in the areas of Resource 
Allocation, Plarevng/ScheduBng techniques and simulation. Previous 
experience in computing is essential with interest in the application oF 
microcomputers to OR problem solving. An interest in the development of 
Knowledge Based Systems for Operational Reseordi would also tie of 
advantage. 

Salary will be within the range £10,119 - £13,837, plus the benefits normally 
expected of a large progressive organisation, including relocation expenses 
where appropriate. 

Please telephone or write for an application form, quoting reference 
ERS/508, to: Senior Personnel Officer, British Gas, 

Engineering Research Station, IGRngworth, m 

Newcastle upon Tyne NE99 ILK -m 

Telephone: 1091] 268 4828 ext 160. W 


rtunities with Tesco 


Cheshunt, Hertfordshire 


es 

d 


BRITISH GAS 

an equal opportunities employer \ 


New stores new product ranges, new 
technology Tfcsco is expanding with 
innovative approaches to rttail marjteting. 
Crucial to these developments is the work 
of our specialised Research Cult Ihe Unit 
consists ofd large professional team engaged 
in the systematic analysis of store loatioa 
market research and retail research. 

We now seek a- number of weH- 
qnalified. highly fodMduls with 

me seif motivation to make a p ositive 
contribution to oar resardt programme 
Statistks/Operational 
Research £9-11000+car 

A challenging appointment oiling for 
die ability to apply satteOcaJ/DR Kcbnjques 
to a ran g** of problems: locational analysis, 
optimisation and time secies 

mndrifthg- A good honours degree plus a 
rdevsat postgraduate g raHflratto n. or work 
expoieaoeta a related flddwifl be expected.' 

RefcRDlL 

Stare Location Analysis/ 

Site Research £9~11000+car 

This represses an opportunity to appty 
locational analysis techniques as part of 
tbe evaluation of site development oppor- 
tunity and involves the tamptetatloo of 


Information from published statistics, local 
authority planning departments and s&e 
visits. Ib quatfy you should combine a good 
fett degree in Geography orTbwn Pianabjg 
With the idevaat vrak experience or a 
p oiiyijmfc qoaUfcatian. Ref BU9- - 
Market Research uptoQZOOO+car 

An ideal opportunity to develop your 

iJrtll« In araly fai g mrtrinu nnK t^ywiimw ant) 

retail audits. Agency or user company 
experience b essential lb apply you -must 
have an honours degree and at lent 2 years? 
relevant experience. Bef RU1Q. 

For aD ap po in tments, tbe salary offered 
wffl. reflect your e xperience and qualifica- 
tions. Emflent . large cta^uny benefits 
tadude a car. and jcu must therefore boid a 
fall driving licence. • 

' Please write with fuD CV induding 
current salary and indicating your area of 
I nter est tot pfl King, fersormri Manager. 
"Bssco States.- Tfcsco Souse Dekmare Road, 
•QterimnLHertfadriiiteEN89SL 



Computer T raining 
Manager 


c£16.5K 


British Airways' commercial success and 
its search tor a continued competitive edge 
in the late 1980’s is leading to an increasing 
demand for information technology for all 
aspects of the company’s international 
operation. 

Internal promotion has created the 
opportunity for an energetic self-starting DP 
trainer or DP professional interested in 
training, to head up a team of 5 instructors 
serving the 500 strong information systems 
development department. 

The department, located at Heathrow, 
consists mainly of graduaresand is building 
large and complex teleprocessing systems 
using state-of-the-art techniques. Some 1 2 
of the largest IBM mainframes are in use. 
Languages: PL/MM5. Assembler in an 
ACP/TPF environment. APL. C, FOCUS 
and others. An increasing range of systems 
are using PCs and networking. 

The Training Manager's role invofves:- 

* organising technical training from new 
entrant to project manager! 

• organising career development training 
to senior management level. 

" running the well-established British 
Airways Computer Trainee Scheme. 


• managing the training function. 

* reviewing & developing the range of 
programmes offered. 


training or DP skills with knowledge and 
certainly a keen interest in the other area. 
The successful candidate will already have 
some supervisory experience, good 
interpersonal skills and will be able to take 
the initiative in developing the role of 
training in thisdynamic organisation. 

SalaJy c-£ J6.5K including a profit sharing 
bonus. We also offer good big company 
working conditions, a friendly department 
and favourable opportunities for holiday 
travel for self and family. Appropriate 
assistance with relocation will be given. 

Please apply to Recruitment & Selection 
(S49), British Airways. PO Box 10, 

Heathrow Airport (LondonLHourislow ^ 

TW62JA. 


ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERS 

Project Engineers required by motivated and successful 
company for estimating, design and support of Middle East 
Contracts in electrical power, services and low current systems. 
Some overseas travel. 

Applicants should preferably be BSc or HNC qualified with 3-10 
years’ relevant experience. 

Excellent remuneration package and career prospects are 
offered. The company will relocate to Reading shortly. 

For application forms, telephone or write to> 


Mrs. R Austin, 
Glantre Engineering Ltd., 
York Honse, Empire Way, 
Wembley, Middx HA9 OPE 
Telephone: 01-902 8808 
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The world's favourite airline 


COMPUTER STAFF 





Rirkfoeck College. 

ainiveraltj a/Lredti) . 
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SOCIETY, RELIGION AND TECHNOLOGY 

PROJECT DIRECTOR 

Th« Church ot Scottand SRT Project re unique Us rote re to 
antaywi and evaluate the continuing and .future challenge of new 
technologies and - to prepare a Christian response in terms of 
social and ethical Criteria. 

A nuclear scientist a chemical engineer, and agriculturist and a 
soewtogtst hare each applied their skins as the previous Directors 
producing a rich variety of reports and educational material 
Applicants should therefore be specialists in their own field and 
have the vision, experience and ability to communicate which this 
demanding position requires. 

Offered on a fixed term of 3 years minimum and S years maximum. 
the post carries an annual salary around £9.500 subject to 
quafiflestions and experience, and reopen to men or women with 
Christian commitment Job sharing win be considered 
Applications should Include a brief cv and a statement as to why 
and to what min consider you are relevant to ihe future 
direction of the Project and be sent by 28 June 1385 » 
Tbs Joint Secretary. Department of Ministry 4 Mission (firm 
Church of Scotland, 121 George 

from whom further details are available. *”*■ 


HAYS CHEMICALS LIMITED 

Leathers Division — St Helens 

TECHNICAL MANAGER 

tnjs jes As iHhs sstjrs 

sss* 1 yeare ' 

An attractive salary package will be offered 
Rawdon House, Green Lane, Vead^, 


\£d> 
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Mini Computers -Commercial Applications 

£15,500 + Choice of Car 



DUggHouae. 37 CXifce Steel. LorxfcnWIM5DF 
telephone: 01-486 8591 


S/iE 


•teONva AND MaNA2MENT CONSLUANB - 


Nil 


Historic Buildings and Monuments 
Commission for England 

ASSISTANT 


— London based 


. . . p rimarily to inspect, from an arc h a eo logical point of view, and report 
on monuments, sites and buildxngB of all periods until the JBth century. 
Negotiations with owners; outside mithnriti «3 ami organisations about 
monuments scheduled under the Ancient Mn rni Tn a iit g j^ct are 
frequently involved. Research into th» history ynri diwrifynnimt pf 
m onum ents and b nfldfng g in fta earn qf the HB MC and of 

guide books may be required. 

You should normally have a relevant degree with 1st or upper 
2nd class honours (where divided) or a relevant degree awarded lor 
post-graduate study or zeseazd. If you do not possess these 
qu alifi ca t i ons ypu wiB only be considered if yon have other 
qualifications cu experience c£ special value. You must be abte to 
show evidence of an enthusiasm for archaeology and have some 
knowledge of the general archaeological and historic background of 

sites, manmnems and. braidings cf every age from the Neahthic 
period to the Inrimrtrinl Revolution. Specialist knowledge of industrial 
archaeology and monuments an advantage 
Salary (under review): £7315-£1003& Starting salary may be above (be 
minimu m. Promotion prospects. „ 

Tbr further details and an application form (to be returned by 21 June 
1965) write to Chril Service Cammissian, Alenccm tmt Basingstoke^ 
Hants, RGZ1 IJB/ar telephone Basingstoke (0256) 468551 (answering 
service operates outside office hours): Please quote ret G/6SS1 
Ao equal opportunity anydoyar 


tage 


PROFESSIONAL CAREERS IN 




Radcliffe Garages is aprivatelyowndyog rMgi wgroi^ operating in Bolton, 
Bury, Swinton and Nfenc.hester with a turnover in excess of £20M. 
Incorporated in the group are major car retail franchises, leading petrol/service 
stations and associated motoring services. Inten sive in vestment and extensive 
expansio n programmes providethe basis fiir a w*uti uu om management policy 
of maintaining the highest retailing standards. As aresnlt of expansion , career 
opportunities are offered to high calibre applicants wbn wish to join a 
professional teams- 

BUSINESS TRAINEES (Sales) 


MANAGER (Petrol Retailing) 
An enthusiastic managraf is required 
for the new petrol/service station 
facility in Bury. The successful 


Vacancies exist for young persons of 
graduate status to establish a career 
in motor retailing/services. Ideally, 


LmyiBflury. iiibsuuwwjuui - __ — 

’’cant will be expected to achieve applicants should be under 25 years of 




Shr£« 


gjl 

rma«T«ri 



a clean driving licence. The abmty to 
demonstrate an enthusiastic attitude 
within a sales orientated environment 
is essential. The group operates a fall 
in house training programme which 
vides ah excellent basis for career 


I Am Kip 'I iippi', -tunny l-:inp!.»yi’r| 


Recruiting for a successfuliuture y ; -.g' 



Raft 483 no0fl38742244onwiriwwwte 


ANBIAL AND GRASSLAND 
RESEARCH MsrmnE 




Required irtfl March 1888 lo feta ■ 
reward! team Inveabgallnfl the 
chemistry ol plant cod watts in 
relation to ths nutritional quality of 
forage* tor nnntaanfe. The work 
will involve improving and letting 
of methods upgrading cereal 
shams tor animat leading. 
QueHkatJwa: Pint or upper 
second honours degree in 
Chmttr/ or Atytcutairei 
' Chemistry wfib at Jeeet two jaam 
retovant post-graduate experience. 
A higher Degree eiouid be in 
adwdage and an Marta in 
Biology b enentu. 

Salary; Higher SdantUc OHtean 
CT, <35 to E1MB9 according la 

rp ni fitatln neandaxparlBnce (pay 
award pending). 

Application forme and further 
details from the Secretary, Animal 
and Graastend Rasaan-h Insttote. 
Malay, te ted anhaad, Berta, SLS 
SLR to be retamied by IS June 1985 
quoting M3I7X 


UNIVERSITY OF BATH 
COMPUTER UNIT 

ASSISTANT 

COMPUTER 

OFFICER 

Applications art Invited from 
.graduates or people expecting 
to graduate this year to assiat In 
provision of computer services 
in the University. Applicants 
should be interested in 
development and support of 
applications software under 
UNTIL Knowledge of graphics 

would »i» be welcome. 

The appointment will be for 
three-years in the first instance 
and will be on a scale from 
£6,600 to £10,330 (under 
review!’ ■ ' 

Application .fenas and further 
particulars dree*, the Personnel 
Officer; Uafrottty ef Bath. 
Bath .BAX TAY. quoting ref mu 
SSAX-CaastoStatei 17445. 


ANTIQUES 

SECRETARY/ 




required for large indoor 
market in MazyJebone. 
Must like dealing with 
-people. Shorthand / typing 
required and bookkeeping 
to trial balance. Tuesday to 
Saturday, 10 am-6 pm. 
Salary negotiable. 

Telephone: 81-723 6068 for 
details. 



Cfty of London based 
computer company seeks 


If you are at least 22 years 
old, ambitious, preferably 
with a degree and can' 
communicate- well, then 
please phone tor- "further 
. details on 
01-668 0086 



PRQ 6 SAMMERS AND 
SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 
Phone tor free Jobe Dat 
Technical end 
commercial appficatiofie. 
' Safeties to £1W»0 ’ 


O f - 808 3050 



GAREERS-IN-COMPUTING 


IS THIS -ANY- DIET 


FOR-AHUNGRY 


YOUNG 


GRADUATE? 



WEESL 








Prudential 


Unfortunately, it's the sort of uninspiring 
career diet that some companies serve up. 
However, if you're looking for a career in 
computing you should be looking for 8 
company with strength. A company that's 
diversified. A company that's dedicated to 
systems development. A company teat's 
genuinely committed to training, 
development and personal enhancement 
A company Eke the Prudential. 

The Prudential Corporation is one of the 
largest and most successful financial 
groups in tee UK with our OP Headquarters 
based in Central London. 

The diversification of investment in recent 
years has taken us into such areas as the 
support of high technology, including the 
rapidly expanding fields of biotechnology, 
microelectronics, oil exploration and a wide 
range of property development projects 
including London's first 'Technoparic'. 

The volume and variety of systems 
supported by tee DP Division are extensive. 
They vary between large and small, 
straightforward and complex. The range of 
applications they support are 
predominantly concerned with their 
business and are financially orientated. 

Developments and enhancements are 
continualtytaking place to meet the 
growing demands created by the volume of 
business as well as new areas of 
computerisation within tee group. 

Starting as a Programmer, you'll be given a 
comprehensive training including an 
intensive three month induction period 


working closely with experienced staff. 
Soon you'll be working with project teams 
on a wide range of developments - always 
to our impeccably high standards. 
Opportunities will arise to move into 
Systems Analysis and specialised areas. 
And ail tee time you'll be involved with and 
learning from tee many facets of the ^ 
Company's activities. 

Technically, the Pru is right at the forefront 
of technology, (our diverse information 
requirements dictate that we have to be), 
our impressive purpose built installation 
houses our I BM 3063 and 3084 
mainframes. 

The message is clear. Our commitment to 
your training and development in a 
fascinating environment offers an ideal 
framework for you to build a richly 
rewarding career. You can literally go asfe. 
as your talents and ambitions dictate. 

Right now we have a number of places * 
available for numerate Honours Graduate: 
who are articulate, personable and dearly 
able to work well in a team situation. 

So when you contact us, we trust your 
interest wifi extend beyond tee excellent 
starting salary, mortgage subsidy, 
non-contributory pension/life assurance 
scheme, flexitime, subsidised restaurant 
and tremendous sports/sociai facilities. 

Please sand CV by Friday 14th June to 
Mrs. Claire Rose, Personnel Officer, 
Management Services Division, 

Prudential Group, 142 Holbom Bars, 
London EC1N2NH. 
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SueeassM sarvtoa company. 
CmttfH London. You most be 
hud wonting. leapontibla. 
po*Wwi Blinking and dMBnrrtnad 
to w w c eea. ueedent training 
and remuneration parfcagBi 
Sand tun CV to: 
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Sf stems Scientist 

Bring your IBM systems experience to 
Castrol Research Laboratories; Berkshire 

Casfn^ Research IAb<yattmes ad Par^joume. Berkshire, An m^aropriated^ee backed vq? by some 3-5 years of 

emptoy around 170 peopfe. mainly cc aiipiisin g chemists, pracfealwoiic experience in a burfness or sdenfi&c 
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EUROPEAN CUP PINAL 

David Lacey — Liverpool 0 Juventus 1 


Platini the 


scourge of 
Liverpool 



- Inevitably the question of 
■Whether or not the match 
should have gone ahead re- 
mained the most urgent 
point at issue, irrespective of 
What happened on the field. 
For anyone with a grain of 
sensitivity the sight of the 
teams lining up for the kick- 
off While the dead and dying 
lay outside the ground 
amounte to an offence, if not 
an obscenity. 

Even as the teams prepared 
to start the game 85 minutes 
late, some of the 14200 police 
now packing the running 
track were driving a few- 
score Juventus fans back on 
to the terraces through 
broken barriers at the end of 
the ground opposite to the 
area where the main trouble 
bad occurred. 

As the police admitted 
later the match bad to be 
played to calm things down 
and avoid the risk of further 
rioting — the worst possible 
reason to stage soccer, but 
one that made sense to those 
actually there. Just what 
sort of match it would turn 
out to be or who won could 
scarcely have been less rele- 
vant in the circumstances. In 
tihe event it turned out to be 
a surprisingly good match. 

Such pre-match thoughts 
as the knowledge that this 
was to be Joe Fagan’s last 
match as Liverpool manager 
now seemed nothing more 
more than ere incidentals. 
Poor Fagan; after such a 
long career in the game be 
could hardly have envisaged 
having to go out in a Euro- 
pean Cop final wearing a No. 
13 Liverpool shirt to try to 
restore order among the 
Vans. 

Both he and football 
deserved something better 
and there was still a chance 
for the players to rescue what 
dignity they could from the 
ruins of the occasion. 


However, Lawrence’s part 
in the proceedings lasted just 
two minutes. With his first 
challenge he aggravated the 
shoulder injury which had 
always threatened to put him 

out of the match, and Gilles- 
pie was broght on to ‘join 
Hansen at centre back. 

With Platini tending to 
run into Wark when he tried 
to move forwazd, Juventus 
were forced for a time to 
adopt a pattern of contain- 
ment However. Briaschi, who 
swept from right wing to left 
in an effort to expose Neal, 
was an immediate danger 
once be found a chance to 
use his speed and when 
Cabrini chanced a shot from 
35 yards. Grobbelaar bad to 
dive hard to his right to 
make the save. 

Shortly after this Liverpool 
twice came close to taking 
the lead. Whelan’s lob in 
from the right found Wark 
stealing past Bononi and al- 
most forcing the bad! under 
Tacconi. Then the Juventus 
goalkeeper flung himself up- 
wards and back to tip a shot 
on toe turn from Whelan over 
the bar. 

Ten minutes into the 
second half Platini at last 
managed to unleash Borne k 
at a square Liverpool defence 
The Pole set off with Gilles- 
pie in pursuit The centre- 
back lunged at Boniek and 
brought him down nearly a 
yard outside the penalty 
area. 

But the Swiss referee, 
Andre Daina, who bad seen 
the whole thing from long 
range, ad no hesitation in 
giving the penalty and Pla- 
tini sent the Juventus sup-, 
porters into ecstasies as be 
beat Grobbelaar. 

This setback only seemed 
to stiffen Liverpool’s resolve 
and Tacconi did well to beat 
out a 25-yard drive from Beg- 
un. 


Frank Keating on another soccer tragedy 


Mourning the 


game again 


ONE MOKE corpse was car- 
ried from, the Brussels Sta- 
dium last night. Soccer it- 
self— draped in the Union 
Jack. It deserved to be spat 
upon. 

The game in Britain will 
certainly have a long, long 
time to mourn. Liverpool 
will certainly be made an ex- 
ample of. for sure. It is iron- 
ically tragic that upo to last 
night they were proud at 
Anfield of their reputation. 

The half dozen other 
clubs— certainly the English 
ones— who have qualified for 
European competitions next 
season will surely be missing 
from the respective hats 
when the draws are made 
later this summer. The Eng- 
land team itself could well 
be struck from the World 
Cup to be played next year 
an Mexico — and Scotland, 
Wales and Norethera Ire- 
land, come to that 

Followers of the England 
team have, ir anything, hith- 
erto been worse than those 
packs who follow the clubs 
that have rampaged through 
European cities for a couple 
of decades now. Even lat 
week I was glad I was a 
second-man reporting the 
extra-mural activities of the 
supporters when England 
played in little Finland. 

** Football is dead— the 
holligans have won,” said 
Emlyn Hughes on the radio 
last night The former Liver- 
pool captain was in abject 
despair at the microphone as 
be and the commentator, 
Peter Jones, combined to 


produce a dramatic and har- 
rowing war correspondent’s 
despatch, live from the sta- 
dium. Television wight have 
bad the pictures but they 
also had bland, weary public- 
relations spokesmen and the 
two radiomen were quite 
brilliant in describing the 
wretched scenes from the 
bunker hut 

Stunned, f found myself 
pulling my car onto the hard 
shoulder. It was going to be 
an extremely good day off — 
a sublime, silvery-blue, 
cricketing afternoon in the 
country, a drive back to base 
tween the two finest soccer 
teams in Europe. Jones and 
Hughes breathlessly pulled 
the black blinds down. 

“ It’s no use,” said Hughes, 
'‘fannying on about cancel- 
ling special trains or build- 
ing higher fences — that 
sort of stuff is meat and 
drink to these hooligans.” 
For hooligans, now read 
murderers. 

Mrs Thatcher must now 
show the mettle of her will 
— indeed, of her whole 
reputation. She will obvi- 
ously wish this morning she 
had never thrown down the 
gauntlet with, whies it 
seemed at the time, such sit- 
tle thought after the Luton- 
Millwall affair. 

Brussels, 1985, could yet 
mean more to her than the 
Faiklands, 1981. If that War 
when many young men died 
helped make her electoral 
majority, then Liverpool's 
war in Brussels could well 
dilute it on the grand scale. 


Graham Snowden following the Milk Race 

Attacking Tilford 
goes to the front 
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Charles Burgess on Joe Fagan’s retirement as Liverpool manager 



TENNIS 

David Irvine in Paris, 


A SECRET that Liverpool ' t the other man wOl be some- 
had hoped to keep untiT one already- working at the 
today leaked oot as they V*tr" dub. suciLffl Boy Evans, Kon- 
pared for last idea’s -jSaip- 1 ' me Martin or Chris Lawler, 
pean Cup final, and yester-',: hs- someone who has been at 
day morning Joe Fagan, the 'ta ; the ;pa$L~ like 

their 64-year-old manager, ; Gordon MQnfe, . Cartently 


declared officially that ~ be 
was standing down after only 


manager at Leicester. 


two years in the job 
fh»t he was "too old 


Dalglish recently Signed a 
new four-year contract with 
Liverpool, a move which puz- 
zled many at-' the - time,, 
because even the brill bint 
Scot coidd not have been ex- 
pected to maintain his magic 
on the pitch that long. Now 
the. contract would seem to 
make much more- sense. LI*-, 
eipool have had a high 
regard- for Dalglish's toefaett 
ability since he joined the 
dob in 1977. as Keegan 
departed. - • 

Phil Ned, 

tain and frilthack, Ts another 
member of t h eteom wno is 
nearing the- end at his Wav- 
ing career at -AHfietd.- Neal 
who has. written a thoughtful 
coaching book, has already 
been earmarked as mana- 
gerial potential, but it would 
seem an extraordinary risk 
for a dirt) of Liverpool’s stat- 
ure to push two new men in 
at the deepest of deep ends. 

The new s of Fagan’s de- 
parture seeped out late on 
Tuesday night, and yesterday 
morning Fagan descended 


tired." 

**The decision was made 
in February," Fagan said, 
“ and was going to have been 
-announced later tins week. 
But someone jumped the 


gun. 

An announcement reveal- 
ing who will now take 
charge of England’s most 
successful team of all time is 
expected soon. The indica- 
tions are that the job will be 
split between two men, and 
that one of them will be the 
present Liverpool and Scot* 


1NSIDE JOB: Fagan graduated from Airfield's boot-room 


present uverpoot ana 
fond player, Kenny Dalglish. 

Liverpool have a tradition 
of inside succession (since 
pin Shankiify took over in 
1959, the two succeeding 
managers. Boh Paisley ana 
Fagan, have both been pro- 
moted from the staff of the 
famous Airfield boot-room). 
But nobody has ever 
achieved a direct transition 
from player to manager. 

Therefore it is likely that 


from Us hotel room to make 
it official. - before . he had 
even told his players. 

' He said; *1 am not retfi 1 -- 

htg. I am relinquishing i fly 
position. Pm not ‘ 65 yet - 
whatever the dub want me 
to do Twill do it ! may still 
be committed with Liverpool 
next year. It could be scout- 
ing, hut whatever I do I will 


Wilander $ 
discovers f 
new fire ^ 


Exciting is not .a wbrd one 


not- interfere _ with whoever . L wo uid use to - describe . Mats. . 


gets, the manager’s job. - wilander ; either the man or . _ jL, 
Fagan took over from Bob y. tennis. Methodical, effl- ; 
Paisley twd years ago when cienti even dull — these are ‘ 
Paisley moved upstairs to be-_ adjectives that spring to mind. / 
come* the chib’s paid direc- g u t in Paris yesterday, where 
tor. ( Incidentally. Paisley is. in 1982 he won the French 
said to be missing the day-to- title as an unseeded 17-year- ' * 
„day involvement.) - : old, the Swede emerged in an ■'* 

Genial Joe, as he -is entirety new light with- a rip-**': 


„day involvement.) • 

- Genial Joe. as -he . is 
. known, joined the dub as 


known, joined the dub as roaring 6-3, 0-2, 6-1 win m the 
.their reserve-team trainer in second round over Germany's 


1958, after captaining Man- ] golden boy, Boris Becker. 


Chester -City and then travel- 
ling via non-League Nelson. 
Bradford Park Avenue and 
Altrincham to serve Ids man- 
agerial apprenticeship as a 
coach under Harry Catterick 
at Rochdale. . 

In Ms first season Liver- 
pool won the League cham- 
pionship, the Milk Cup and 


Wilander, whose appetite for “ 
the game appeared to have 
gone after winning the Austra- ” * 
Han title and sharing In his “ 
country’s Davis Cup triumph H . 
last December, . responded to . 
the blond-haired youngster's n- ' 


~” w hui 4 

tote tma a disappoint- jTwKrr %- T 

ment cided. that what was good 

I enough in 1982 could be con- , • 

j. .« , sidered good enough for life. 

Martm Searby However, Wilander’s attitude .. f 

at HMutfnwfov for *** J* 81 12 mon ^ has 

at neaaingiey been that the clay court game 

. ■ ■■ m ■ has -changed, and that be must 

Moxon in rr r» *** » - 

win this year," he said after 

1 1 _ J his 95-minute demolition job r , 

th0 THOOQ — Becker acknowledged it as 

l/AAV AAJA/V/ 1 A a tennls lwson __ _« but for.- 

WHILE tta at M«.» J*™ 1 U** /i 

and Blaksy ate ooltoi? - to ‘ ! 

those of Rhodes and Hirst to Last woek. In ■ Dusseldorf. 7 , 
future Yorkshire generations* John McEnroe expressed .A- 
il£Fw SlSSt ■SST Wi lander’s true » 1 
one of the - legendary pair’s- ambitions.. tm trying as bard 
recttds at Leeds yesterday as I can to be nutemer one, ..■* 

said the Swede yesterday, who 

nty a^ST agSt a is still only 20. .“But if it;, 
filnwarsM means practising eight hours a 


brant challenge with a per for- .. 
mance the .Swedish press corps !. 
agreed was beyond anything ‘J 


have, by their own high stan- 
dards. been a disappoint- 
ment. 


GOLF 

David Davies 


Sandy seeks 
no solace 


Dilip Rao at The Oval’s top-of-t he-table match 

Williams fills the void 


Martin Searby 
at Headin^ey 


Moxon in 


were not large enough to end was used for 'the previous . 1 1 

Surrey’s misery. Essex match) and Middlesex -j-UA TYlfinfi 

The surrev total mt its are condemned to bat last . UlIC JLUUUU 


1 mm pDTpirp r r Surrey’s misery. Essex match) and Middlese; 

HO A The Surrey total got its are condemned to bat last 

Akv/ ul/xllfvv remaining substance from 9 Oxford University had an- 

, . Fnrtune phhprf and flowed at Pocock making 41, his highest other disastrous day is The 

In his tost three tourna- , yesterday ' in a man- score since June 1381. The ag- Parks. Kent declared at 349 

ha f, t ^. ice ner befittinea tussle between grassion of Middlesex's pace for three after whining the 
counties Sding only a noint bowlers spurred, tile veteran on toss and, in the. last ■ 55 min- 


muauca counties standing only a noint bowlers spurred tne veteran on toss ana, in tne last oo nun- 

t? 1 ^. 1 jaS5 B JSJ52 l SSt "Sd B to? til? to counter-attack. Driving, cut- trtes. the University -ltst 


ir Jr zr mart and hpadine the table to counter-attack, unvrng, cut- utes, tne university -ltst 

fw- the Whyte ting and pulling with gusto, he their openers and wre 32 for 

Championship. Most people in- Considering that Middlesex* Men tnm c Pmwv time tm «t «tm* 


volved In a sequence of that attack was the poorer for ^ n fT , a11y caMht from a Kent lost an early wicket 

kind would either be a touch Cowans and Jgtaonds being ShS fellow off- whln^ ffiSs vw 

irritated at not vrimnng, or ahs^ *d weH to ^^“SbSeT Stybt 2“ fat ^ 

seeking solace in the £31,000 ^Starey before tea for 2K. ^ * but that was followed bv a 


hit seven fours. Pocock was two at the dose. 


the"n£ represents. At the close, Middlesex were When Middlesex replied, vuLSjL "S^ond wiS: 

Not, however, Sandy Lyle. 148 without loss. Bariow^ and ^ Slack batted 


wmiy the names of Moron 
and Blakey acre unlikely, to 
have the same cachet as m , er 
those of Rhodes and Hirst to 
future Y orkshire generations, “ on £ 


rvoL nowever. aanay tyie. wiiuuul mas. o<uiuw >um ounjt wucu am ~tr « jT ullii • — r—-— -r- — — -j — -- 

He is not irritated because he The pillars of Surrey's tri- dourly. It took fliem 41 overs to w rS T>£*?- Tettco Trophy, and with six 

does not know how to get that umph against Essex, Clinton put , np the 100 and at the end SylS^lett ptondered ?74 Winlf 

way and be is not bothered Sd Je^were blasted away £f the day they had. expanded. bit • 

about the money because he this time by Neil Williams 52 overs. But them axe was “ifd 22%nSi« 

has quite enough anyway, without a run scored between warranted on more than one TayIor 14 foars ^ ^ vSSfnf 

Hence, if you ask him if he is them. With Alan Butcher run count uSMtenLM. w?«S 

^ win. the Four Star out to between them. Surrey It must be remembered that m returns form . . 


when they compiled 223 at a saia ««. *weae_ y^ruay, wao 
urn a - ininnte against a i s onty 20. But if it * 
badly-weakened Somerset means practising eitfit hours a 
_ , , . . " day, . rm not prepared to do 

TWinrlvm) nf Rnlhain hv thft IiTU W. It " 


Deprived of Botham by the that It’s not worth it 
Texaco Trophy, and with six Wilander had a 34) lead- on- j 
senior players musing a vart- Becker before the German 
ety of tuoken bones- and ill- , fcoew what was happening, t 
i ks&s, Seiriereet bad a Ar- • Then . the . fireworks, started, j 
ther setback When Richards,, men busied themselves '• 

after bowling seven overs of aro und the court, never afraid 
scam as first dmnge, left the to go in and voHey; ijut though A, 
field with a fever. Becker hit with tremendous 

Boycott had barriy rubbed power he was repeatedly ton- ■* 
the rust off his strokes be- fused by ^7flanaer*s' pace "and ' 


unb eaten im. 

B Sussex returned to form 


Llravool. — Grobbelaar; Neal. LaMmtKn 
fClItenle. 2mln). Hansen. Beglfn, NiiuH, 
OalqliA. Wark, Wbeton. wiJsft. Hash. 

Jnrestns. — Taaoal; Fnero, Cabnnl. Baa ini, 
Brio. Sdrea, Brfosdri, Tanielll, Rossi, 
nailnl. Bonier. 

Refam. — R. Daln (SvrluJ. 


the rust off his strokes he- 


SS toe touto has not Erae a distinguished 77 by Alec sex are al so without Getting five wickets for only 2R 
“c stoes at^m? bbmklyf At atewyt, yoimg tot mrtore and andBmnton. Dennot Reeve to ot three Gla- 


fore he was caught behind } accuracy. 


sntiSoe or Droving himself are technically very accomplished. Moreover, the matter comes morgan wickets in an over 

also things that Lyle does not Tbe ™ T™ T also fc inn ^- S f iHRj 0 the P iX ^ ^ use. It after the opener John Hopkiiis 

\cnovr hfw to do^ he simolv from Lynch and Rich- will be a week old before the and Geoff Holmes had been 

does not think that way. * ards, but their contributions current argument is settled (it sent back by Imran 


does not think that way. 

Winning a few and losing a 
few is a genuine belief for 
Lyle and not simply a cliche 
way of life. He has a ready ex- 
planation for not winning the 


Paul Fitzpatrick at Trent Bridge 


planataon ior not winning tne 
PGA "I was slightly surprised 


Rice benefits from chances 


to be in the play-off at all,” he 
said, “considering toe way I 

was playing. My swing gets a His first day as Leicester- hour. Broad to Ferris’s pace Garnham and Blackett (who 
bit flat occasionally and I shire’s captain is not likely to and NeweD. prodding nervously needed repairs to a damaged 

don’t know where the ball is prove one of Nigel Briers’ at the fourth ball of Cook's finger) when he was at 120 

going. opening topics of conversation first over. and 143 off the suffering Par-' 

“I’ll be trying hard this in toe years to come. Left in That brought together TLxo- sons and Cook, 

week.” said Lyle, trying hard charge in toe absence of dall and Rice, and Leicester- Jo hnso n had his “ life ” at 

to be seen to be toying bard. Gower and Wflley, he had an shire’s misery was about to 69 when Balderstone failed to 

- but it won’t be the end of unenviable task yesterday try- start It is hard enough to Sing to sm awKrard^ but ae- 


off too-finer a leg glance. 
Moxon then blossomed on a 
benign pitch. He drove with 
eagnemess and elegance, 
while the 13-year-old Blakey. 
with nose over the pitch of 
toe ball, measurably grew in 
confidence between the two 
intervals, when 157 runs 
came in 43 overs.; ( _ 

Blakey should have ' been 
caught at 61 when Ball, the 
captain of MHffield School 
last year, failed to hold an 


It was on the big points that 
the Swede’s greater experience 
told, and Becker’s youthful im- 
petuosity led him into danger- 
ous waters. 

In 1983 Yannick Noah beat 
Wilander to succeed to his 
crown. Last year, in the quar- 
ters. Wilander regained the 
upper hand. On this week’s 
form another confrontation 
seems likely when the Arid is 
reduced to eight. Noah ad- 
vanced just as easily, over- 


offering on toe nm at deep whelming the Dutchman 
mid-on. . Michael Schapers 6-1. 6-1, 8-4. 

_. , , and all the other landed play- 

It was the only error el- 1 


ther batsmen made as they 
passed the second-wicket 
record against Somerset of 
202, set by Wilfred and 
George at Bath in 190& 


ea play- 
ers advanced without " 1 
difficulty. 1 : 

The women's draw offered a 
sharp contrast. Three seeds — - ‘ 
Helena Sukova (5) Zena Garri- 
son (6) and Pam Casale ( 16 ) 

— were all unlikely victims, 
while the third favourite, Hana 
Mandlikova, was within a point **-’ 
of falling 04 behind to Elise ! 
Burgin before recovering to J 
defeat the American 2-6, 64, 7- ^ . 
5. | 

Sukova was on the receiving j 
end of a well-nigh perfect final . J 


many more it is miunaocg. oanmg m race auu jonnsuu offered is. little short of catches every few overs. The 
The bookies do not doubt took Notts into an mpregnaMe masochism. bowling Was r dispirited, ,-tlie 

his ability. He is at 3-1 to position. Randall was missed by Cook fielding became mcrfeasihgly 

S* 11 *’ S»m Torrance is 5-1 and Bice decided to toll a bait off Parsons, when he was on ragged^ but Rice and Johnson 

1 ^ 1 - . . .. to the punishment at 6 pm, by 27, an escape which, allowed were outstanding and the 20- 

time be had token his the partnership to swell to 101 year-old's innings was further 
ment title are Jimmy lartmck, own total to ‘171 — his second before Randall was leg before confirmation of a rare talent. 
Terry Wogan. Henry Cooper century in only five inningsfo on the back fo dt to CLift But He looted utter class 
and Bruce Forsyth who, at a hj s benefit season — and his ft ere was to be no respite, yesterday. 

P d . e ’ s . to .. T ^* t . left Johnson, playing . with total * p au i Newman, the Derby- 


rarcnes every icw ovm. -ine rand Moxon bad reached 153 
bowling Was ^spirited, the } for the third time In his 


betome incrtaahgly career whdn a mishit poll 
but Rice and Johnson went to mid-on. 


Love and Sharp then pro-. 


rufSffehSi Sfl?a i Sh! ^ 52SS2SSL ^ 1 fast .lSS a _taM. I L 


toll was leg before confirmation of a rare talent xeeded to i thrash, the, tired _ “d °5 r f * ■ 

t foot to Ctift But He looted utter class bowlers mrfjl another mishit set, from toe . Swiss giri, . , 

**?**-- • 

vawl j-. n-irricnn harl »i nftint -if 


£10,000 cheque to the St John uncomfortable 20 mumtes of even more fluent form than side recover at ’ Basingstoke, 
Ambulance Richard Hadlee, which they either Randall or Rice. with a career-best 56mrt out 

I ^ card of the ohjrse just about managed. The chances corffirmed to be after coming to the crease 


Hate 

Vote 

Par 

Hate 

Vate 

Par 

1 

37! 

4 

10 

380 

4 

2 

390 

4 

• 11 

■T8S 

3 

3 

458 

4 

12 

457 

4 

4 

393 

A 

13 

395 

4 

S 

IBB 

3 

14 

184 

3 

6 

ATI 

4 

15 

320 

4 

7 

«11 

4 

16 

400 

4 

6 

392 

4 

nt 

460 

4 

9 

517 

5 

K 

431 

4 

OUT 

3805 

36 

IN 

3243 

34 


TOTAL 

6848 

7B 


tion, with 103 -handsome runs 
coming in the tost 17 overs. - 1 . 

Bail completed an unhappy 
debut and Somerset a miser- 


Garrison had a match point at 
65 .in the third but lost her 


nerve;: mid- the derision, by 7- 
6. 2-6. 13-11 to the South Afri- 
can, Rbs Fairbank- Casale’s de- 
stroyer was an unknown 


At first, thing s went well for bungled. "When on 71, Rice was with Derbyshire in trouble at able day when Sidebottom stroyer was an unknown 

Briers. Notts took first knot* so convinced that he was to be 128 for eipht against Han^i-. flattened bis off-stump, then French girl from St Trooez. 

on a pitch that had been used caught by Ferris off Cook that shire. He joined Dallas Moir, had. Gard. token behind.- Nathalie Tauziat who won 67 

for a Benson & Hedges game his bat was under his arm and and put on 48 runs for the When PmroTewell padded up t jR rj» . * . ' 


for a Benson & Hedges game bis bat was under his arm and and put on 48 runs for the When Popptowell padded up 

earlier in the season and al- he was marching to the pavil- ninth wicket, before Moir was and lost his off-peg in a dri- 

thoagh it was easy paced their ion as the ball was in the air. trapped by Mateom Marshall made final halMtoitrilie day- 
openers, Broad and Newell. Unbelievably, the chance went -for 40. Newman dominated a emphatically belonged to 

were removed In the first down. So did others to lastwkiet stand of 70. .Yorkshire. 


7-6, 62. 

tyiS “"kpsa. JL] 

Matte (CBr). be»t K. Ntfwuek 1 


K te CtBr) he»i K. Nanucfc «d)- T-5. 
• V 6 -. ?r®-. nmt. J. 


• Paul Way clashes with 
some of toe world’s finest 


golfers at the £33,000 DunhiU 
British Masters next week at 
Woburn. Way now heads the 
European tour prize money 
winners list with over £40,000 
! this year as a result of his 
| PGA victory on Monday. He 
will face tough competition 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


*!?“ «- Ostoja (Yum) 7-b, 

6-4, 6-2; H. Hocnar (Br> but T 

Wajeke, tUS) 4-6. £2, S O. 


Udl (Aio) but K. Cassidy ’ (US ‘b-O. 
Ir 1 - H i Jifuliiiyia (Sm) brat W. 
Rur r (US) fr-1, 2-6, 6-4. 6-2; B- 


Brrtarmtc County 
Championship 
Sussex v. Glamorgan 

ROVE.— Oanrvaa 12 Ptt) in 73S 
k b tte al Sussex (4) nil ban Tn 


Surrey v. MkkBe&ax Northants v. Warwick 

THE OVAL. — MhkBettX (4 pts) tn NQRTHAUFnNL-- ’ Wbwfdcdln (A 1 pts) , 
109 bd*U ine (I) m tO .Mr «e‘ 2S3 nas tebbm WiiMi— — tfiml f (4r 
flrrt Man wictets'ta bnd. Today: 11,0 rntlunt she int-atr wfcttfe (a kudl.; 
1 1» 6-30. -Taftqrr TI.O ta IM.- 


Other Matches 
Oxford Kent 


wm xace tougn compenuon „ b^at snssex (4) nil l 
from Seve Ballesteros, Bern- n.o t. cuuiorsaii 

hard Langer. Lee Trevino. SUS sb? , ^! X f« 

Gary Player, Greg Norman and e. o. Mtafis ■-•••• 

I Nick Faldo, as well as Sandy S' w 
i Lyle. a! p.Vwis c rigi- 


f. W. E. hrhr tel H»f«s . 60 
A. P., Walls C HwHb B Patera 
C. M. VMis C RopiE B Oatera J} ■ 
In KM not wt 44 

1?i, ’a r^w i/ J 

FWl"*rf H.‘ «: "liiM'. 214. 

^id wt tat: r. J- Goow, D. A. Rm. 
A. C. S- «B 0 «, t E. WaJler. 

Bowl tea: Item* 4-0-13-0: Banrite 


RESULTS 


fNTERKATTOKAL TBURfMMQfT, (Met- 
boorae). — Australia 1. Toitentem 0. in <5 Si' 

Rugby League 24 -s-g-o 

TOUR BATCH OtoeUy.'IC).— Walkalo 34. 12-1-57-2 


SOMEV^— first te dags 

A. R. Batcter m wt - 1 

6. S. ettataa e fateiry b wnOm O 
T.-E. testy c Bran b Wlltteas ... 0 

A. J. Stnwt m nt 77 

«. A. Ijmtj j c ItefOte b SUM 31 

C. J. RirfarSTe Bkm‘b Atetes 11.* 38 
d. j. Tta» e asm fa unMT..... 12 

S. ftaHant nt out 8 

P. L Pacact c Dted b BotarV ... 41 

A. H. Gray naa rat 1 

Extras tb 3. » IB. w 4. te 11J 34 


WWTHAilPIWtSfllRt— ftrat brafan 
«. CNk C Fwnln b Nafta TTlfs . 
W. Lnfctes Rm b tel- -..-45 


TIC PARKS. — Oxford Unrarsib’ 
SIT. fans bate* Knot bMI Mn etert 
41. Today: 11 J 


S: 


telns ‘adekets te fandt/Todar- TlJOto PW?, t&nl brat &. B tw' teri 


R. S. Wfllten ra n O 

R. J. mite* a Soot* h CflMd .... 14 
D. j. c ute e H ran k Font* 1 
A. C. Start* Rm b r*mn 0 


D. J. Wild c fhten b Ftmlra ... 0 
«. A. Horptr e Batfoon b Wail ... 71 

C. shara k WMI » 

R. A. U trader c Uqi fa Ftertn 13 

A. Wdte-Mt oot 7 

Extraa (fe 1. lb 7, w 2, M 2} - 12 


6.30. 

1 OJ 11 — FTrsl Rmfogs 

■ S. S. HJata c UjIbt b Tteroe ... 10 

B. R. IMor act oat ,;.M20 

A t. A«tt-;*.lS«u * RWrarar ->.774 
6. B. Jatasao c.Pam fa MocLomra'12 

E JL E. Bartiste oot Mrt -.MB 

Extras Jj«. lb 6) K4 


fr_3 - B-3: J. BcETue (US> 
beat. F. SeuroMini (Ron) 6-2. *3. 6-4j 
■ WWWTg SINSUS. — Senate tet 


. WMBI S SINSUS. — Secnte tend: 

S-, L, J - 

Mnl (Ala) beat P. tore (US), k-0. 6_3. c. 


Total 255 

Fall of wictets 4. TT. T1, 57 . 110. TO, 

T9®- 202, 251 o 

Brajfflar. Dnlrf -0-4-33-2: Wlltens 


TatsI * 303 

Fan of wktete CS. SS, 8S. 07, ST, 87. 
204, 344, 281. 


Fan of wlttets: 2*. 287, 324. tini beat P. tore (US), 6-2; a 

IHd rat bat: H M. Enkan, L Potter, (frl tort K. Sands (US), M/B-S; 

&•«. V. ttetratefc B. R. WUw. K. *. S. »«l»i IQI 6-2 


Biiomz - aSra/ l 3-ga^-T; : Iterate Bwetet&l.' 2-6. 6-4, 7-5; A. teafatai 
W-4-JV-0: u^rpoce: 2^4-3^ - BMmbm. £Tl> b tat_C. Karttera < &oe) . 6-0. 6-57 t. 


TOUR BATCH OteoUy.'NZ).— Waikato 34, 
St Helens 24. 

Kugby Union 

TOUR BATCHES. — HaOBB. 4w*K 
Kan sal 13. Irish XV 44. tenrfa. — NortlWB 
Territory 12. Cnadius 30. 

Cyrifng 


©CYOJNG 


In an unexpected twist, 
Steve Tilford, a 25-year-old 
American yesterday took the 
lead in the Milk Race. Al- 
though Jozef Regec gave 
Czechoslovakia their second 
consecutive stage victory on 
the 104-mile third leg from 
Coventry to Welwyn Garden 
City, Tilford was the rider 
with most to gain from a 
three-man breakaway in the 
closing stages. 


With two lengths separating 
them. Regec took the flag at 
Welwyn from Tilford and Paul 
Curran, the England amat eur 
rider from Stockton-on-Tees. 
They were 58 seconds clear of 
the main field, and with 20- 
second bonuses foe both a 
*hot spot” sprint and his 
second place at the line, the 
American now has a 21-second 
advantage over the previous 
leader, Erie van Lancker. at 


the start of today’s run from 
Chelmsford to Ipswich. 

Tilford had launched the de- 
cisive attack near Hitchin after 
87 miles, with Curran immedi- 
ately joining him and claiming 
later that the American con- 
tributed notiiing to their- joint 
venture. Regec gave chase at 
Stevenage with Swiss rider 
Laurent Vecrausaz and 
dropped his companion in 
bridging the gap, which he 
achieved with eight miles 
remaining. 

Behind them, Stephen Spratt 
of Ireland chased from the 
bunch, followed by the Polish 
rider Zenon Jaskula, who even- 
tually led in this second trio 
at 35 seconds. 

To o mas Eirsipuu had gone 
by himself at 70 mil es and had 
a ma xim um 42 seconds lead, 
but van Lancker forced a split 
in the bondh as he chased to 
defend his yellow jersey and 
there was a regrouping before 
Tilford and Curran made their 
move. 


THfc MILK MCE. — TOid Steoc Coaratjy 
Welwyn Canto City (105 rafe): 1 J. 1 
raec (Czc) ter lmta teste; 2. S. TiKote 


RUte« SS* **** 

24 - 8 — tS-0: Hobnu 22-8-54-1: Oetaag 11-2-44-1. "Si tes 4- 1-19-0- 

T2-T— 57-2. _ „ WOOIESDL— first Ira tera 

GLAXORSM. — Hast bariats _ B. 0. nrfaw rat ant 71 . 

J. A. RBriteJ b (reran - 13 W. M. Stock rat rat ' 57 

6. C. h*£m t GtoM b te— 1 Extras (14, tl te •). 20 

Vterals Abate e Eaitd b Wan • — 

T.Oniestete .. ...... J . Tntnl (for 0) ..148 

BMte C BraM b IBto ... 0 T. bat X. P. Tate bo. B. B. Btedrar. 
g- P- h R • , • ? C. T. RbScj. j. £ Embonar. X R. Bran. 

K A!rS ~ 4 tVesJ?- f- •»** •• '■ •— 


_ WARWICKSHnm— Pint .ha fate _ 

T. A. Ltete rat rat 22 

It I. H. B. Dura b ttraer 10 

A. I. KnHtetertra rat nt 7 

Extras Qb 1) : 1 


D. R. Iteran.tra rat 
G. J. Taarate nt ant ... 
C. D- ■- Tratar nt rat 
Extras- Ok 7) 


White (US) beat C. Sulra' (fV)*' wTV? 

****■- M. wTSC cite <9 


Tatal (for I)' 40 

All te arfcbafo 27. 


.40 p«|te 1 wtdofe £ ) 15!"'" "■■■ ■ 


5-,”jtent JPrt brat *P. Casale (US), 6 Jr, 


7. fate: a. A. Tteml T. MX » *■ K- fuS) bnt P. 


KTSl"#™? 42^ IS.' Tltote 
(USA) ate 3. P. Curran (Ete) w tb«: 
4. Z._ Jaskula, (Pol) 4-02-17. X L. Veon- 
oz (Ste) ate 6, S. Spratt (Ire) same use. 
Tn teulfc 1, USA 12-06=22; 2, Cn 
12-06-32; 3. Era 12-06-52; 4. Ste 

12-07-37; 5. PgF rad 6, Ire ne time. „ 
Omall praltlara aftar stan three: l. S. 
TJffcrtf (USA) 12-32-29; 2, E. Van Lradtrr 
(Fairato Be Wren) 12-32-50: 3. T. KJrslpra 
(USSR) 12-32-55; 4. P. Cunan (Era) 


r-ofr&d , : 

;t Jeiti-w « 


12-32-56; 5. «. rfntssn (See) 

6. P. SaKers (GB) 12-33-19. „ 

Elliott ll-SSSo;"!^ 1 ' r nmm? , 3^4-02:- 

s^sr». vffiAjJut'ssr 

^cK-feS-iS' 12M,: 

Duns: 1. Cze 37-34-48; 2, USA 
37-34— SB: 3, Sw! 37-S-50 l i j*#* 
Bel gl ore 57-35-50; 5. Emr 3V-35-56; 6. 
SB 37-36-20, Otters: 12. Ralelsb Webrato 
SB 37-41-35: 13. Ira 3^51^9. 


NOTTINGHABSHIRE^— First Iretegs _ 
B. C. Bread C Cask B Feris ..... 10 

B. N rate I C Cabfa B Crat 4 

D. W. Rradltel Rm B CUft 40 

C. E. 8. Mae nt flat ... JTt 

P. Jteauan Ibr B Cote IIS 

J. D. BU B Ceok 2 

R. J. Hafflee not rat ... ... » 

Eater (64. BA w3, tb9J 20 


W. P. Fateer fa Jaaias 12 

G. MiUar c -parts b Crater T5 

R. 4. Finer e Carer b Trtmtett . IB 
BL J. M. Hterer c RUnlteT fa Trerelatt 8 

D. G. titer Om b Hanfaail ao 

T. E. Nemra Mb rat .46 

A. E. Wre mi' b Qaaar 24 

- Eteris (lb »,.« 1. nfa 10) 20 


tl, B. Bono c W«r b Tomr ...153 

R. J. away h Rtarte - 30 

X. Step c Baott h Bmar - £ 

J. D. Lor rat aot ; - 82 

Ettas (H.»5.«1;4I) ..-IB. 


7b!^£ ESehS e S®^ yesterday 

Freser-OaHtei 50). ttecestarfbire. PeCtroza, the "29- 


B i — A a. t waiter b Cotear. 24 Total (tar 4 to) '. -M3 (uodtey - „ 

si % ■iurjziS- - **~<* ».* i-*™ M .ja as»Mnast?i-w 
rre. te jau , -'Wt'«L j afc w - ^ •■■■■: w 

*«». oot tat: B. M. Fran*,_ t E. ,*55^. _BteUa? r «2rara^^fr5M: . Itoer art ate). 


LWSBORV- — tow* (firet toianV 143 . year-old P anam anian 'who de- 

■Wtaaoe (Brat tarito) 80 ftr.4. fends his WBA- featherwwSvf 

westcuff. — Etna 1 (fttejtei» Bj) 170 title against 

(Ltadsajr S tar 30) to 55 tar 1 . Noittav- nt T MCGuiglUl 

29°^- «**•*>: “L,™ 1113 R °ad stadium on Sat- 
Ibmr 5 te 28, tort 4 tar 33). orday week. 


OAUPHINE UBBE RACE Stw 3 "cjil oat tat: B. M Frart. E. t Bw rta fafl T 9-5-57-2; Jot s 

(AnttgtoMT reUiT, 5" Wtrerefara*. K. E- Coraer. P. B. Sett. ’ n ™ htt T9-B-affi: Mtoite 

|M1. 3fcr 38m In _44ac:. 2. _ K. A wry Sara after 100 orers: 354 , tar S. 18-6-30^ _ 13-S-58-1; Baits 28-4-405-1: 


■’ orfay weekT 

w uraaaua t . — w rara a ra (first tantan) Massaiik. JaCK 

130. Wareastarsfafac (Bret. Woes) 25G tar 2 Fiw want 

te. a. nick 184 nat ate. d. X. Bates 68 , f.. v e . ygars older than the 


(Deni- san e tone : 3, B._Vao Brabar t (Bel) . Bowlfa*: Freita 1 5-4-64-1 

StareitetatM 1, flatten* q. 24-7-68 -Ot aft 2B-B-10B-1: 
7-51-33: 2.. J. Pener (Ff). at «*■; 3. S. 37-6-120-3; Brian 3-0-22-0. 


- _ BAMPSR1RE — FHtt IntteS 
c. C. rrenlto c MUiar b nm 


1 21-7-64- 0 ; Paateorell 1-M4. 


Hooks (Sett 1 ), at 8s- 
«R0 D' ITALIA. — Stapr 12 (Thw Trial 
• Capua to Maddalnl. Ztel: 1. B. HUault 
tPri 46rrea 30*ec; 2 F. In (It) >1 
Stott 3. G. Lranad (US) at 5Bs^._ Brtrtel 


LH CES T ER SBIBE Fklt Intart . 

I. F. Sb tdter net oot 9 

J. C. BUiBerstaae rat ate ....... 4 

Eatre (Ml) 2 


V. P. Tarry Kn» k.Wanar 6 

M. C, J. Hlctaira c Muir b rtareor O 


C. L. Srettt b wilier « 

& tS 

toffne to S 

B ton Ob % BkS) g 


1, Hlcult 60hr 17reta lOrett 2. 
ni (it) at linls 14see %. Moser 


R. VKenUni (It) at Inis 14sec 
at 2-01: 4. Lemnal at 2-39. 

Road R unn i ng 


Tutu (tar 0) 75 

To hafa R. A. M. J- • J- WW taker. 


iomvissr l 

fc WMrm-r== s j 

TOTALffar 3, m*r Mffita •*« .. . 5 

ATI tf teefartre JSL It, 22- _ _ _ . > — ■ ■ ■ •- u> Mm rw, uM »hi. n 


1 It. E. Brim. P. 6. J. Panw. 

, N. A. C M teto . «- 6. B. Cook. C. J. F. 


Total (hr 6) .133 

Fill af arttfcets! 27. 27. 34, 83, 03. 125. 


t ate. ». L arata 6s y ?^L oldcr than the 1 

UR JWftior Count ies as^d is hef^SSB ndt l 

RETHBP1EUL' — Oarebe rito 197 far B the hllL” Hlo ra. 1 - ffi, a 

_ - — — L«»..uwi s» tons cnsply delivpr^H s e -_ r ^ > ty ' l 
lsi) . - Bateartoiia too —Zrr 1 « e *S a *n Spanish, \ 

Me far 11). (to- n Be there ontB ‘ 

MarttanWra IB far 7 ' ! 

5 ffe “ f»ais •fttiTSSJSr S i 

Pte* tto -tedi wUb ^ til Buda- 


TOWER HIU. (21 mis). — P. Hilar Ffareh. «. B terkrt t. ___ Flll ^f B ttote 37. 27. 31. S3. <3._135. 

asffhaa»jr" *■ wte 11 * »■ j- w- «*• ■- ***■ c.’jlsj; m j - » 
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Matthew Engel on today’s one-day international 

Start of a 
new era? 



CRICKET 


A "EF 33 sunshine at Old 
Trafford yesterday, the 13 
men .chosen for the three 
one-day internatioMls » r*i«** 
Australia assembled for the 
mundane business of nets. 
Today's opening match has 
the more elevated purpose of 
inaugurating a new era for 
English cricket 

Botham was bath, hair 
bleached like Thomson (al- 
though there are rumours 
that Tommo has gone one 
jump ahead and dyed his 
grey) and wearing his caged- 
tiger look. Willey was there, 
looking strong and silent. 
And Gooch. 

The whole of Lancashire 
wanted to shake Gooch’s 
hand, and he responded in 
the manner of the best mod- 
est hero. He tried to be just 
WE stoic later when, as he 
was bowling in the nets. 
Lamb drove the ball straight 
at his rump. Then, when bat- 
ting, he suffered the indig- 
nity of having his off stump 
removed by Gary Speak of 
the Lancashire Second XL 

The nets were not a great 
success. They were soft and 
slow after the rain earlier in 
the week, though the Austra- 
lians had the worst of them 
when they tried to practise 
in the morning. 

The pitch for- the match 
itself, though, appears dry 
and Gower thought it would 

turn. Almost cert ainly Eng- 
land will play both their 
-spinners — Edmonds - and 
•willey. Cowans’ remarkable 
form and Fowler’s home ad- 
vantage suggest that Robin- 
son and Foster are the play- 
ers most likely to be 
omitted. 

The hatting order remains 


fluid and subject to what 

whims. Sink or win,” he 
announced breezily yester- 
day. suggest Sag that he may 
feeing brighter about the 
world fliw he has done. 

The most sensible whim, 
and an increasingly likely 
’ 25 £l ** promotion of 
Botham to No. 4 or 5, where 
he w in have more chance to 
turn the match. In 64 one- 
day internationals, fie has a 
batting average of 20 and 
that is largely because • he 
usually comes m so late. 

The confro ntati on of the 
sea son will be between the 
Australian fast bowlers and 
the England batsmen. For the 
moment, the most fascinating 
point may be discovering 
which of the two astonish-, 
ingbr to form batsmen, ' 
Botham aid Border, mw 
transfer their feet on to toe 
greater stage. After Border's 
fourth cerrtnry, at Derby on 
Saturday- (which on seme 
reckonings was the most bril- 
liant of toe lot), Geoff 
Idler, said he was even 
harder to bowl at .than 
Botham. 

But toe rest of toe bats-' 
men are still circling un- - 
steadily around toe captain 
in the order. Border himself 
reckons toe bowlers are 
“under. done”, and the field- 
ing has - been patchy, as 
Lawson might ftamlngty 
testify J CoM hands should 
not be among toe Austra- 
lians* problem today. The 
Manchester weather is at its 
kindest It should be quite 
an occasion *— and quite a 
Summer. 

Engtart Irma : Cower (Cm). Caedu 
Fowler. Rothson, Catting, Lamb. Bctlm. 
Dtwn ton. Willey. ErfreoaA, Cow. Foster, 

AUOtL 

AttrtraHa ft an : HIUHch, Vfecrf, WUk, 
Bonin- (Caw). WrfBran, Bo*. toMia. 
Msttirm. O'Dfloetl, Lame*. betanott. 
Thofnsee. 

Unraim: Dtrfd Era nd Km Palme. 



MOVE ON UP ... Ian Botham, whoso return to the England 
team today could be at No 4 or No 5 In the batting order 

Oner-day international career records 


KMGUin M J NO BS 
P. X W. Aflatt 10 S 1 8 

I. T. Battm 72 64 t C 

N. C. Cartas 20 7 3 4" 

r. tL ot, «t*r a 7 a «*. 
P. B. Timmit 10 I X 20 
N. A. Mv 15 8 3 24 

«. Frarire 2 B* 

M. W. GatS* 3> 37 9 715* 
6. A. Cmc* 37 3* 1 1» ■ 

а. l Cm - 74 7i 7 nsa : 

A. J_ tab 40 33 7 Tig - 
K T. IUUrmr 5 * 0 37 
P. Wlll« 1111 1 64 

AUSTRALIA ■ M I MBS 
A. R. Santa- HI 108 15 127* 

A. M. KMftc* 7 7 0 72 

t F. HIM 17 4716 

C. x M>«nMtt 14 7 1 79 

G. R. JJtettknre S S 8 24 
S. r. O'DaoaaJI 7S 14 3 74* 

J. H. 1IMM 48 30 6 cn 

B. H. Wrifera 1 1 0 42 

K. C. Wwh 73 49 3 107 ■ 

б . m. mm . n 3 : 

D. C Bm 10 S 0 55 


i Am WBWNMiMlWfcta 

; 1JS — - — 1 asi *26 fQ 32-30 
2048 — 4 25 3782 2533 96 2835 
: XOO .» 'M® 7 805 IB 4X86 

tLf) ~ — 2 1042 BOS 19 31.69 
Ii 8 ' 7BB 545 13 «1S2 


!£% 7 \£ 

1X80 2 


248 2*4 S 3S.S6 
798 *12 IB 
8 5 0 ... — 


75* 481 S 5X44 


> Aim 100 06 et/ft Ms HhWIsAm 
f 3S.79 — 1 2 16 13 0 — ■ 

. 3X71 3 IS 3» *7* SSI 20 3435 ■ 

TtJS ■ — 1 1 — 

(L33 1* 358* 2153 73 at JO ■ 

&4S 2 847 623 22 28J1 - 

27.00 240 201 5 4020 ■ 

7.54 — 2 3 915 686 2D 34.30 . 
42JJ0 9 SSS 1845 54 3X16 


! S3* 113 V 737 IS* 13 3X44 — 2-16 

29.12 2 T1 17 — 


Dav id Frost -reports from Dunedin on a successful training experiment 

England polish up coachwork 


RUGBY 

UNION 


WHATEVER toe result of 
fortocozosg two-match 
Test series against toe All 
Blacks, there can be no 
doubt that England’s experi- 
ment of bringing two 
coaches on tour, for the first 
time, instead of tbe . usual 
one, has proved an outstand- 
ing success — r- • . > .- 

Martin. Green, who played 
at loose-forward for Cam- 
bridge University, Coventry 
and Moseley, is in overall 
control of coaching, while 
Brian Ashton, who went on 
England's tour of Australia 
in 1975 as a scrum-half, is 
his assistant, with particular 
responsibility for the backs. 


Having only one coach on- 
tour can cause something of 
a hiatus when, as usually 
happens, too backs are split 
from toe forwards in the 
first half of a practice ses- 
sion in order to work on 
-unit dolls. If the eaUtaiy 
coach has a lot of work to 
do with the forwards,- fbr in- 
stance, toe backs have to be 
left to their awn devices for 
long periods. 

Under England’s new sys- 
tem. Green can spend this 
dntire first half of a session 
working to improve tbe for- 
ward drills, while the hades 
are under toe constant 
supervision of Ashton. Thus 
toe amount of expert coach- 
ing available to toe party as 
a whole has been doubled, 

' without increariptg toe length 
of tone spent on toe practice 
field. 


. When toe forwards and 
backs eventually join forces 
for a . combined practice. 
Green, complete with whis- 
tle, takes over all control. 
Ashton, meanwhile, is left 
free to move about toe field, 
offering quiet advice to indi- 
.widual • -players as faults. 

. **?he r ’ arrangement has 
- worked, extremely well, and 
Green has hed his men work- 
‘ ing hard every day ot toe 
. tour, with toe exception of 

■ match days. Yesterday iij « 
toe buildup to Saturday's ; 
first Test at Christchurch, 

.' Green decided for the first 
• tone to give his players a 
. break from training. Several 
of them, however, asked if 
they could - have a . practice. 

■ So Green and Ashton took 
them out for a session. . 

' When Dick Greenwood. 


England’s regular coach at 
. home, announced he was un- 
able -to come on this tour 
because of pressure of work, 
it was felt that Green might 
have some difficulty in tak- 
ing over the reins which had 
been held throughout the 
previous domestic season by 
another man. But Green has 
settled into toe job as 
smoothly as anyone could 
have wished. 

■ One feature of Green's ses- 
sions has been the joy he 
has allowed the pack-leader 
fpr the next match — usu- 
ally David Cooke but, for the 
Otago match. Bob Hesford — 
. to have a big say in the 
rehearsals of forward meth- 
ods and drills. Hence a 
happy party, and a team who 
. can.be guaranteed to put up 
a - spirited performance on 
Saturday. 


-.Brian Crowther on the GB.squad for Sofia 

Cooper makes Euro team 


*Afl \DM m ta nkiacUB wwaBa^ hatches flayedtmi may 
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24PTS,... 

23 PTS— * 
*22V2PTS.. 
22 PTS .... 
2TVfePTS .. 
21 PTS.— 

■Mh OwnM 


£6381-55 

£201*66 

£19-32 

£15-66 

£4-66 

£108 

MfetaBattJCJyU- 


VERNONS 


4 DRAWS ».£MO 

12 HOMES .. ....fiWtt-OO 
(P^d on 11 Homes) 

6 AWMfS. - . - — - «d'50 

ja mMaft atia^a . 

exports** mM CDMmjafan. 
1TthM«vCTS- 28-pK __ . . , 


POOLS LIVERPOOL 


^SWIMMING 

Britain 7 * selectors .went 
against one of their own rul- 
ings in choosing Caroline Coo- 
per as one. of the- 16 swimmers 
to take part in the, European 
Championships in Sofia,. Bul- 
garia, in August 
The selectors had said that 
attendance at last weekend’s 
trials in Leeds was' a condition 
of team membership. Faced 
with trifcl results of low Qual- 
ity. however, they decided to 
accept Cooper's excuse for ab- 


sence of examinations at toe 
University of CintinattL 

- PS SKAT BRITAIN TEAM 

Fm: D*y. WlWl; ,2 00 b, : 

Duck 100« la uHfa rf a : A. Wocrtausi. 
8. *us«U fboth CMj pf UKfa lj ,,20fti 
■rcast : MaortWHe, Soswdl; 100 w_ Bat tojlr 
X Jwncson CCHy of Lhwrpoolj; ZO ftn fly : 
S. Poult «■ (WlMfl Wral: Ij^Tidaal 

Mt«r: Daw. R. Brew (Kelly Ctllew): 
40QB MaOcr : Poulter, DW. 

Wmom: 100b free: C. Cmu (Potlen 
BwJ, C. Foot # f«amflHd3; fret: 

S. karicutle CSoBtherrf SmdrtJ; 40C« 
100a tadr: C. WM» (Cfe J* L«*J. 

af-aut vay "<iu®i 


— 3-41 
1 4-56 

— 3-4* 


Bill Frindall 


. OI.YMPIC GAMES 
John Rodda 
in Lausanne 

IOC sign 
deal with 
Adidas 


The three stripes of the 
Adidas' running shoe have 
now become entwined, offi- 
cially, with the five rings of 
the Olympic Games. 

Horst Dassler, head of the 
shoe company who Is never 
far from Olympic or interna- 
tional sports federation meet- 
ings,' has signed a. mnlti-mU- 
lioc dollar contract with the 
International Olympic Com- 
mittee to market the rings 
world-wide' and any other 
part of their paraphernalia 
which Is saleable^ 

He has accomplished this 
through one of Us compa- 
nies registered in Lueeme.- 
International Sport and Lei- 
sure, by convincing tbe 
Olympic Movement that they 
would be better off finan- 
cially by allowing tbe major 
multi-nationals to use the 
IOC emblem rather than by 
each National Olympic Com- 
mittee doing so for their do- 
mestic markets. 

A complicated agreement 
which will nm until the end 
of the 1988 Games has been 
worked out with ISL guaran- 
teeing, I understand, $15 mil- 
lion. Their market research 
forecasts some beady return 
for all the NOCS and the 
Games’ organising commit* 
tees, once toe project is 
under way. 

Dassler has been working 
un the scheme for over three 
years, overcoming a reluc- 
tance by some of tbe bigger 
Olympic countries, including 
Britain, to concede what is 
an essential part of their 
fund-raising, operations. ISL 
has a list of 43 international 
products on which to concen- 
trate attaching the Olympic 
emblem, leaving such items 
as beer to domestic brewer- 
ies. Initially, the main bene- 
ficiaries are going to be toe 
smallest Olympic countries 
whleh find fund raising is 
difficult 

Marketing seemed to domi- 
nate most of the Olympic 
business in Lausanne yester- 
day, as the IOC has moved 
into the record and video- 
cassette business. They have 
produced a record of the 
Olympic anthem with, on the 
reverse side, a song entitled 
“ Let the Nationas Play ’* 
wirtten by an Irish Olympic 
high jumper of a few years 
ago, Brendan O’Reilly. It 
seems to be In toe same mu- 
sical bracket as. the “Band 
Aid* record to help 
Ethiopia. 

The President of the IOC, 
Juan Antonio Samaranch, 
said he thought toe record 
would have won the Euro- 
pean Song Contest, which is 
a condemnation I do not 
Qi Ink he intended. The youn- 
ger members of toe IOC sec- 
retariat seemed reluctant to 
place it anywhere in toe 
charts. 

On • more practical level, 
toe IOC (with sponsorship 
from Philips) have given 300 
television sets and video 
recorders to NOUs, interna- 
tional federations and IOC 
members in oriter to pro- 
mote a series of films which 
toe IOC is making about toe 
Olympic Movement 
• Carl Lewis, who won gold 
medals in toe sprints and 
long jump In last year’s 
Olympics, is considering com- 
peting in the 160m hurdles 
tins summer. 

Lewis last competed In the 
hurdles when he was in high 
school, and he will probably 
race over hurdles at toe 
Nice Grand Prix meeting on 
July IS. He’ll make his sea- 
sonal European debut at the 
AAA Championships at Crys- 
tal Palace on July 13. 


Jolm Samuel reports from the EIS Congress in Vancouver 

The racing uncertainties 

1- _ : — - Mexico wanted to join the the 1985 winner, Helm 

fmcirniun FIS. Hoefiehner. The vetera 

K^idlUlIvU ' Athletics, with its first like Harti Weirather x 

' grands prfx down the coast Conrad Cathomen we 



AS VANCOUVER celebrates 
the arrival of a ©ne-Jegged 
man after a 14^nonth coast-, 
to-ooast trek of 5,000 mile& 
those who risk both legs, and 
quite 8 lot else, in toe.sport 
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of skiing are having their 
affaire 'looked: .over by 350 
delegates from 50 countries 
at the F15 Congress this 
week 

The FES (it stands for 
Federation Internationale de 
Ski) in its quieter moments 
looks after safety standards 
for the ordinary staler and 
other such ‘worth? enter- 
prises, but this tnne round 

it meets every two years 

— its outstanding problem is 
.how to beat off \ challenge 
tn cream away the worlds 
best downhillers for a profes- 
sional grand prix circuit next 
season. . ^ ... 

The heart of toe. problem 
-is, of coarse, money. Ski rac- 
ing was .long a thorn in the. 
fltth of amateur diehards 
like. Avery Bnmdage and the 
Martniess. of Exeter, .who 
-understood that the expenr 
sive tia s, hoots and clothes 
needed for playing games on 
mountain, -sides would. lead 
automatically to endorsement 

and an inbuilt professional- 
ism. in toat respect they 
were; right ' .. ' 

But those were the. days 
when track and field athletes 
wore plimsolls, not the prod- 
ucts. of Adidas; Nike pr 
Puma, . and. tracksuits , were 
not de rigenr in the jogging 
lines. Before, too, television 
satellites dotted space, and 
before ’even Mongolia and 


M.“: =- . -j u f 4# 


Mexico wanted to join the 
FISm 

Athletics, with its first 
grands prix down the coast 
at San Jose last week and 
Eugene this Saturday, now 
.pays track and' field athletes. 
At a more sophisticated level 
of professionalism the FIS, 
fundamentally si amateur 
body with a small profes- 
sional a dnifalgir ataon. ' must 
come to terms with racers 
like BUI Johnson, whose de- 
clared ambition after- win- 
ning the Sarajevo Olympic 
downhill was to make a mil- 
lion bucks. 

Things have gone badly 
wrong for Johnson. He now 
rates only 18 th in the world 
— out of the top-seeded 15 
who tow the best snow am- 
ditions — and Vancouver 15 
months ago was his last vic- 
tory. Yet -Johnson was among 
the world’s leading 
dowtthsDers offered a guaran- 
tee of $40,000, and possible 
prize money totalling .$10 
million, in a circuit of 11 
dowiduHs -to begin next 
season. 

The men behind toe 
-■World’s Snorts Association, 
.toe outfit behind toe new 
scheme, include the West 
■German entrepreneur, Lothar 
Bode, who brought Russian 
circus and ballet groups to 
Europe and was a prime go- 
between for Moscow’s Olym- 
pic teleriaon deals, with the 
US networks. 

The new group gave the 
staters Until the end of May 
to, sign after a meeting at 
itottneh Ege™, near Munich, 
which was attended by most 
of the- Austrian team. Includ- 
ing Franz Slammer, now 
retired from World Cup, and 


the 1985 winner, Helmut 
Hoefiehner. The veterans 
like Harti Weirather and 
Conrad Cathomen were 
clearly interested. The youn- 

S r ones said they were 
ere to listen. 

Gianfranco Kasper, the sec- 
retary-general of FIS. has 
refused to be panicked by 


Another Brighton pile-up 


^RACING 

Richard Baerlein 

The accident rate at Brigh- 
ton both to horses and jockeys 
is probably unequalled by any 
otoer course in the country. 
The most serious to date was 
toe fatal fall of Joe Blanks 
four years ago and yesterday 
there was a triple accident at 
almost the same spot Three 
furlongs from home in toe 
Shoreham Fillies Stakes toe 
mounts of Gav Kellaway, Mick 
MOler, and Kenny Radcliffe, 
all came down. The horses got 
up quickly and galloped past 
the stands but not so the 
riders. 

The ambulance picked them 
up and took, them straight to 
the Royal Sussex Hospital 
where Miller was detained 
with a fractured pelvis. Gay 
KeUewav, Britain’s leading pro- 
fessional lady jockey, has a 
broken collar-bone, and Rad- 
diffc is being treated for a 
broken bone in his foot. 

Miller on the odds on 
Gtikiaa Mou fell first and 
brought down Chalfont Mo and 
Ardent Partner. 

Pat Eddery who was behind 
them all was lucky to escape 
the schemozzie for his mount 
Csillage jumped first one and 
then another of the falters. 

The stewards held an in- 
quiry but as they could not 
interview the riders concerned 
they got nowhere. The stew- 


CATTERICK 


ards said the ground was good 
but the jockeys complained 
that it was rough and firm, 
and that there were numerous 
potholes rom toe oot marks 
of hQrses at an earlier 
meeting. 

Eddery told me, “This fall 
had nothing to do with a bend 
in the course which was 
blamed or this accident to Joe 
Blanks. We were in the 
straight when Gtikiaa Mou put 
her foot in a hole and came 
tumbling down. The ground 
was very rough at this point” 

The stewards had not actu- 
ally been to the scene of the 
accident when describing toe 
ground as good but sent the 
derk of the course Cliff 
Griggs to investigate. 

To adjudicate between the 
considerable difference of 
opinion between the jockeys 
and tbe stewards I went down 
to toe scene of the fall accom- 
panied by Doug Marks. Marks 
has trained numerous winners 
here and has been a great sup- 
porter of the track. Our unani- 
mous opinion was that the 
ground was firm and rough 
with numerous potholes. It was 
particularly bad round the 
three furlong marker where 
the accident happened. We 
agreed with Eddery that too 
course was probably dangerous. 
The track had firmed very 
quickly and it was too late to 
put it in order. This should 
have been done after the lost 
meeting when the ground was 
malleable. 

Alice Hill trained by Tony 


Ingham and ridden by Tyrone 
Williams was the lucky’ 16-1 
winner by a neck from Ole 
Flo. 

Richard Quinn was some- 
what unlucky’ to fail by a 
short head on Dr Naeem to 
catch Embroidcrcss in the 
Clayton Handicap. Quinn de- 
cided to keep his pitch on the 
far rails from the three fur- 
long marker and was lucky to 
find a clear nm in the final 
furlong. 

Tyrone Williams completed a 
577-1 double ufcen toe 33-1 
chance Derby Day ran away 
with the Channel Handicap 
heating Aberficld six lengths. 
Greville Starkey deputised far 
toe injured Gay Kclleway on 
the latter. Derby Day has the 
same sire Shirley Heights as 
the Derby favourite Slip An- 
chor. 

George Duffieta also com- 
pleted a - long priced 272*1 
double on Embroiderers and 
Pyrotechnic. 

At Brighton this afternoon 1 
take Party Game to win the 
Bai combe Handicap. After an 
easy two-year-old season Party 
Game came out and won at 
the first time of asking and 
may not have been too lucky 
when finishing second on her 
next appearance. Simon 
Whitworth a lucky rider for 
Ron Smyth claims the 31b 
allowance and should prove 
successful. 

RICHARD BAER LEIN'S SELEC- 
TIONS: Nap — PARTY GAME 
(2.00 Brighton); Noxt bast — 
VENETIAN SKY (4.30 Brighton). 




BRIGHTON 




215 Websters Feast 3.45 Runaway 

245 Manhattan Boy 4.15 Chakko 

3.15 Able Maybob 4.45 Meziara 

5.15 Moffat Lad 

OMW: LOW Bunbm bat BP ta 7f. COINS: ted ta nR. 

* — DENOTES BUNKOS 

2 15— £ B. F. STAHTWB STAKES: 2-V-O: 5f; £S* 0 

I (4) WEBSTERS FEAST 15. McCtoiTBCk 

*5-4 R. Cacbme 

4 (3) BURNING BSISTT □. Ringer 8-11 ... P. D'Arcy 

B (1) 0 PRWE-OF-PRIDE J. Partes &-11 ... R. Eliott 

7 17) 3 TAR4NGA M. TonpLix. 8-11 6. Do Held 

8 (S) 0 ARRAHMD& GIRL G. Fletcher 5-8 .. A. Ban* 

5 (£>> J1M6P TV tT 0. Mwfbead 8-8 X Low 

10 (2> UNDON S. Fletcher 8-8 N. Daj 

II (SI 0 LUX PEB7ETUA W. Q'Cormafl 8-8 T. Im 

12 n> OWL’S WAY W. Beotlrj 8-8 0. Gray 

Betttni fore act: Ur-10 Websters Feat. 2 T arms*, 6 Lux 
Peroetoa. 10 Arrwimore Girl. 16 Bonin Bright. 

TOP FORM TIPS: Webster* Feast 9. Ibraqa 7. 


O 4C — PEN HILL SELLING STAKES: 3-Y-O; Urn; £1,032 
(7 nm). 

2 Ml 0-000 KAUARCOC * C. Spares 9-0 D. GIbsae 

3 (3) 03023-1 BUN RATTAN BOY C. Tinkler 9-0 M. Bln* 

4 111 0-0 MARINER'S BELL P. Rohan 9-0 R. Faber (7) 

B (2) 000-003 SHUTTLECOCK STAR K. Brassey 

9-0 X Bray CTI 

12 (5) 0008-00 HDBOURKES GIRL R. HtH hashes! 8-11 S. Perks 

13 (7 ) 0-0000 JUNIPER DAZE P. Rrtan 8-11 J. (Mm (7) 

15 (61 0030-00 MOUNT EPHRAIM * G. Hannan 8-U K lies 

1984: Scott's Hill. 6-6 W. Ryan. 3-1. Wrt,Jon«. 7 ran. 

Betting famast : 10-11 Manhattan Bay. 13-8 Shuttlecock Star. 
B Mariners Bell 12 Hobonrnes Girl. 

TOP FORM tips : Min Win Boy 8. Statttecack star 7. Mar- 
iner's Ball 0- 


3 15— HAWES HANDICAP: 3-Y-O; C1JB12 03 Men). 

7 Ifal 22000-7. GRANGE FARM LAD - (7lb ex) C. Drew' ~~ 

9-10 S. KeJnbtlnr 

8 12) 31200-0 ILFET J. Hindley 9-7 «. Hills 

9 CIO) 410400— MRS CHRIS M. H. Eastertr 9-6 ...... M. Blreb 


2.00 Party Game (nb) 3.30 Fancy Pages 

230 Sarahs Venture . 

3.00 METROPOLITAN 4 00 Bc ° SCar 

ST AR (nop) 430 Vene tian Sky 

DRAW: LOW ambers beat anr 5 and Sf. GOING: Gaed ta fin*. 

2 0-MU»6(BE HANDICAPS 3-Y-O; Ut £1.682 (10 iwnl. 

i & glODLESTDKE US 0. OswDrth 9-7 B. Name 

4 (B> 202300- DOWNSVIEW A. ttoore 9-3 A. dSE 

« *2> °20^- SALLY O'BWEN P. Iflakle 9-1 .. .. G. Bute 
8 l7) 200-12 PARTY GAME (BF) R. Smyth 

7 (9) 02000-0 POLLY’S TUHOUSC. Bestead’ WWtow * h t3> 

• SILKEN l^STER R. "hwodo 3-13 “pTtek 

DISPORT W. Wlqfnnan 8-JJ ...... |. Jataam 

1- (10) 0-0 MRS KILROY G Hunter 8-8 b. mil 

19 (1! VsPSSrfi l^LOY (0) J. Hrrit 86.. B.’Vm 

SS 641 li-TO03 LEAH STREAK * R. Simpson 8-5 .. J. Reid 

fcSU- S £iS2ll e 16-1 R-Smyth lb rat. 

c.??®-? r h [7 n 5H P«rt» Come. 7-2 BKatesune Lass. S Lean 
Po,, l'' 1 Twh °we- 10 Diiport. 

•OP FORM TIPS: Party Game 9. Sally O’Brua 7. Inn Strtab 6. 


2 30-GLYNDE APPRENTICE HANDICAP; MK El, 755 (10 

1 iil P-GtmJon 5-9-10 S. CUMs 151 

2 (5) 300044 WIDO (C/D) D. Mills 8-9-5 ... G. LMdau 

3 17) 20140-0 NEW ZEALAND (C/D) 0. Marks 


Hi 

(3) 400013/ FULVIO J. Jenklni' 5-9-3 


H. Lynch 
A. Repet 


10 11/ EITt^VT niiw nanu wvw avwaum ... 

20 (1) 30-5200 STEVEJAN B. Nmi 9-1 ...... It Adaani (7) 

23 (5) 00-00 BT-rmEK ADAM E. Wejfnes 8-10 ... K- Darter 

24 C13J 0-00242 GLEN GLOBY D. Chapman 8-8 . .... D. Nldwtls 

56 (8 ) 0-000 LITKY STARKI5T Ron Tbompsan B-7 —— 


27 (3) 304-002 ABLE MAYBOB G. Gtfnes 8-7 ... G. Cartir (5| 

28 (U> 10-0 VIDEO (D) M. Leach 8-6 ... ..... N. Letch (7) 

29 02) 2440-00 71S MY Him R. HoHnHhMd 8-6 W. Rjao 

1*84: Triad Treble 8-8 K. Barley 25-1 HM Jones 13 ran. 

Brtttap farncKt: 5-2 Craape Far* Lad, 4 Ayrshire Lass. 5 Able 

Maybob, 11-2 Its My Turn. 8 Illet. 10 Snake Rhrer. Glee Glory. 
14 Mr Annh*«anr. 16 Sieve** „ .. 

TOP FORM TIPS: Graage Fanp Lad 8. Ayshlre Lass 7, lls My 
Time 6. 


j’ 45— GR1NT0N STAKES: O-Y-O; Sft C1.0S3 <4 Man). 

1 Cl) 01 JOAB (0) F. Dnrr 9-9 j..;... «. OnffleM 

2 (2) 4141 RUNAWAY CD) R. HoJllnshead 9-9 . S. Metis 

7 (3) FEATHER GIRL M„ Lkk* 53 ...... 0. Hldwlls 

9 (4) 00 SWEET NICOLA W. O' Goman 8-8 ..... T. Im 

BttilaB ftweeastt 8-03 Rw away. 5-2 Joab. 5 Sweet Nleoh. 

TOP FORM TIPS: Jko m tm ft. Joab 7. 


A 1C— WIN WITH IDE TOTE MAIDEN STAKES: line 40yds; 
£1.032 ( 17 Man) . 

1 (3) 0-00 BOCICSKTH'S BEST J. Spearing 

3- 9-0 ©. NiOimB 

2 (11) CM) CAPAGEN££ WWtaker ^ ^ 

3 (1) 34-3444 CHAKKO R. Wllliants, 3-9-0 T. Im 

4 (5) 000-000 OCEAHOS Dm S»i|b 4J*-0 ....... ... M. Fra 

5 *91 RUNNING APRDW D. Uowtad 4-9-0 H. BInA 

6 (34) OD SEASONAL-SONG A. Smith 4-9-0 S. Waster 

8 *4) 00 T.9ESJDDEB M. W. Easifrtrr 3-9-0 K. Htdisaa 

10 (35) 0 AU-CUURE A. fa it 4-8-11 J. L«wa 

13 CIO) 00 COMEDY PWNCESS K. Bridgwater p 

14 (8) 00-230 EYE FLASHER G . ' P-OordW ,3-8-il’ U.' DMIaU 

15 (13) OOCO'OO JUST A SPAKX J. MnWail 6-8-U 

18 ( 6) 20044-0 6JQSSBEBRT FAIR J. Etbenogtoo 

4- - & -I1 , . . . ... ... . .... Mi WO OB 

19 112) 0000-00 SOBRIQUET Miss L Sid Jail 4-8-11 G.toior 

20 06) .0/ DANISH RAINBOW M. Reddjw 4-8-12 0. fiw 

SB (171 0 SUVADERA G. Fie tttw 4-B-U X Berf 

23 (2> TLLECOkGOUJ N. Bycrntt 

4-8-11 II* McUimbm 

24 (7) 00 WOHEAULU J. Rpwtoadi_f<- U... . JL Swift 

BetUBo fare cast : 11-4 Eye Flasher. 3 ttattn. MnsMKiry Fair, 

^"ti^FmS' T?PS 1 ^Rdi rr 8, Chahto 7, Honherry Fair 6. 

4 45— TAN Hill. HANDICAP: Ipb 40jM« nj«2 G7 mm). 

4 14) 00/003- HALF SHAFT W. A. 5upberabn ^ ^ (#) 

5 (5) 0130-00 MEZIARA * A. ' Ingham '4-9^'' C. Dnjtw 

7 ri) 0130 S) 8AMDQR0 J Mullall 6-9-4 ■ ■■ ._TTT 

10 ( 7 ) 200-300 MOUNT RULE D. Yeomap 5-8-01 S. Webster 

5 8 4 . . .. S. Carter 15) 

15 (3 ) 40020-0 THAI* ALECS F. WMsm i 5-g-S , 

“b&W .*W rut Ml 

"^TOT^FbFUl *tIk sfciiara 8. Barednra 7. TtaraltBS 6. 


6 (6) 040000- SIR BLESSED R. Williams 6^8-13 barid EdSre 
i (10) 1100-00 SARAH'S VENTURE (0) (BF) C . Hwvan 

Loll t hImm 

Tl (9) 000-R3Q NORFOLK Fill OHr"Vc>D) U. Twokles' 

12 (B) 3-34201 MOSS EMPIffi’ C7lb «) R C5 ‘ 

I Jnnrc 

18 (1) 00000-0 BRIGADIER ? HAWlC^ "m" " n 

IS 12) 200000/ BRITISH CftO&lf M. 'hl'adffw'ujc D- Cnwn 

1984 : WMd 7-8-43 G. Laafca i6-4’"p!' Mills' lit nn. M ’ W> 
Betttng ■ to moot - 7-4 Mos Empire. 3 Sarah's Venture. 9-2 
WI . *L . Mjt* Zealand. 8 Dhofar. 12 Norfolk Fllqht. 

TOP FORM TIPS : Mou Empire 8, WUd 7, Swab's Venture B. 


3 0— 1 "PARK TOP” FILLIES HANDICAP: Im; £3^77 (5 n*nen). 

2 (51 ZE2I-2 RAABIHAH Tbmnm Janes 3-9-7 ... A. M array 
4 (2) 000-012 CASCABEL (51b a) R. Will lams 

4-8-13 ... M. Kettle 

7 (4) M WIROWJUTM STAR (D) 0. Douieb ^ . 

« ill u™™ <C? R. Hoad xi-7 ’.V."..f*BL*l5S 

11 (3) 0340-00 LINCFIELO LADY P. Mitchell 

7SM: C toaael Art atr 3-§-10 T. flaian "4-1 Pl coie y'raf”” 

W " ,et ' wol,Un 4 

TOP FORM TIPS: Mrireprittaa Star 8, RaaMtah 7, Castabel & 


3 30-PATCHAM SELLING STAKES : 2-Y-O: Sf: £796 (7 

1 (1) * AFFOO A- Moore 8-11 A. dark 

2 (6) ARCTIC BREEZE R. SJamsoa B-U J. JtaM 

I 52? °? LASS R. Hamm 8-8 . A. McGIqk 

5 } 1 F ANCY P AGES (d) Pat MiLdiell 8-8 R. Fas 

9 13) FLITTER FLUTTER J. Bridger 

ill 00 WUttP INB R. Sairtb 8-8" (3) 

C5J _ . JOISIAN BAZAAR J. BrHger 8-8 N. Adam (SI 

1984: French Emperar. 8-U. I. Jeeklnson. 5-1. 

. Brtitoi lerent: 10-il Fancy Pawl. 7-2 A ratal Lass. 9-2 
AttUc Breeze, 7 Parading. 12 Affno. 


4 ft— PORTSLADE MAIDEN STAKES: 3-Y-O; 11m; £832 (10 
. nans). 

1 (1 91 5°- WCAR 0. Dodeb 9-0 A. Lenwz 

2 (8> 000- OABfNG ACE R. Johfilon 9-0 X RaU 

4 (7) 0-0 EMIR SULTAN G. Harwood 9-0 G. Start** 

I [ ?i 031-0 HIGH TENSION G. P-Gonlon 9-0 W. Catsaa 

8 15) 000-000 MOTS ISLAND * C. Brtuam 9-0 P. febbrsn 

12 1) 04-040 SCHLEMHER P. Kellrway 9-0 

14 (4) .00-0 STATE BANQUET H. Usher 9-0 M. Wirim 


It ii -52"2 OAWBIET U. Usher 9-0 M. Witaam 

16 Ht) _000-0 ATAK J. Jenkins 8-11 J. Williams 

19 9 004008- MOONED R. SottUi 8-11 . . S. Whitworth (3) 
21 13) VARIETY ACT M. Stnutr 8-11 ... . B. Tbemsea 

1384: Malssan 9-0 N. Howe 20-1 P. Wahrya 17 rae. 

Betting forecast: 2 Bel Oscar. 5-2 Variety Act. 4 High Tension. 
9-3 Em*r Saltan. 6 Slate Bamurt. 

TOP FORM TIPS: Be) Oscar 10. Hiah Teaslaa 8. Emir Sulfaa 7. 


4 30— 1 WHITEHAWK STAKES : 3-Y-O; Tft Cl .903 (11 
2 (6) 00-1 VENETIAN SKY (D) R. Armstrong 


3 (5) 03-340 ARWHIX C. Herean 9-0 ... . 

4 (11) 00-0 BARTBAMS G. P-Cortk* 9-0 


W. Catea 
. A. Clark 
A- Mnrew 


6 13) 0000-00 FORT DUCHESNE H. Matfgwick 9-0 B. ©rest 
Tl (<») 0030-0 uuat P. dole 9-0 T. Qb»«i 

12 (2) 24-0 ROCK ON PEE D. Werden 9-0 T. Willins (3> 

14 (8) SOME POSSE + U. Hayes 9-0 X Re« 

16 (7) EVENING BLUSH 0 CKwteti 8-U . A. Lm«n 

18 (1) GIPSY AHNA R. Aketarst 8-11 . B. Rwt 

19 (4) 032330- JEWEL IN THE CROWN R. Wlllms 

8-11 M. Kettle 

23 (10) 0-0 WIN50HE LASS J. Holt 8-11 R. For 

^TMS: TamertaWH Latf. 9-0. X McGfcme. 33-1. C. Konpi. 

_ Bettinn Forecast : 4-6 VeaeUan Sky. 7-2 Eeenlnq Blush, 6 Lakh. 
8 Are on*. 12 Rock On Dm. 

TOP FORM TIPS : Venetian Sky 9. Lakh 7. Arena* G. 


s is tjik" “" d “ S ™ 1B: 51 1SWE ™ ™ Metropolitan to star 


the deadline, toougti toe loss 
of toe World Cop downhill 
big names would obviously 


he youn- i ci4> 03-000 fidalco w. pwb 6-9-9 s. buhm (7> 

‘V wprfl 2 13) 34-O-OO GABON M. Leadi 5-9r9 ........ ... N. Leach (7) 

.y were | (13 » ■ a 0W(> _ 0 graceful kicxer * j. EdwaiVs __ 

the «tee- 5 (2) 0/0 JAI-ALAI J. Fi liGeraid X-9^-9 ’ -R- Brw m .(? )_ 

;,e e 7 (15) 00 PRINCE OF DAWN D. Cbamaa i 4-9-9 D. NletoU* 

■ 15, has 8 112 ) 000-00 ROVTCO W. X Stentwraon-f^V.... -^rr 

eked by ID tl7 ) 0-00033 TTOMEROS DWW.SmlU, +W D. LeaMItter (5) 

tha 12 (10) 0 AHOTHEH MOSS X 5CuU 5-9-6 . J. tea 

toe IOSS 14 (6) oo- CHATTY CHEZ Dw?s Smith 4*-6 M. W 

downhill I* (U» OOO-OO AUttZPOA F. Carr 3-8-5 s. *fonfo 


be a serious blow. 

44 The meeting was to try 
and impress sponsors, but 
only a dozen or so turned up 
of the 70 Invited,” Kasper 
said. “ Nine of tbe 11 venues 
mentioned by toe groups 
said they had never been 
contacted, and they also con- 
firmed they would never or- 
ganise a professional race. 
We exclude any racers who 
compete in a professional 
event 

With resorts falling over 
themselves to gain FIS ap- 
proval for world champion- 
ships or Olympics, it is clear 
where the trumps lie. All 
the same, toe pressures are 
on the FIS here to come up 
with a better deal for racers. 
It is a high-risk sport: one 
accident, one fall, can finish 
a racer's career — one of 
the reasons why television 
over downhill, costly though 
it is to cover. 

The FIS has the classic 
courses — Kitebuehel, 
Wengen and so on. No pro 
group could rival them, any 
more than toe breakaway 
tennis promotors could rival 
Wimbledon. All the same 
Serge Lang, the World Cup 
chairman, is anxious to cre- 
ate a professional group 
within the FIS. 


18 (7) 20-0 AVEBUFW F. DtrT 3-B-5 . _ G. DrfHeld 

19 (1) 0-00 CUBING TOEDEAGDN D. Ringer 

3-8-5 F- O'Arsy 

21 /4) 0224-00 MOFFAT LAO * X, Hindley 3-&-5 .. M. HHU 

23 (IB) 0-03 OUEENS M«l E. WJynws 3-8-5 E. Cant (5) 

24 (5) 000-300 PACING DEMON F. Carr 3-8-5 ... X Carr 17) 

25 06) 0000-00 SOUND D^ION R. WKBfer j ^ {5J 

28 (9) 0 AWIL RWiiE R- 'HoUmshMiJ 3-« "... W. ftm 

31 18) 0-00 SUN 3TPEET C. Brillnhi 3-8-2 . A. Mnriay 

Brttta* 11-4 Awbn. 7-2 Moffat Lad. 9-2 Sna Slrett. 

6 Owtns Man. 8 Tranent, 12 Fidalco. 


Olivier Douieb first made his name as a 
trainer in France with tbe filly Sanedtid whom 
he bought cheaply and made into an outstand- 
ing performer over sis furlongs to a mile. Now 
Douieb trains Sanedtki's first foal Metropolitan 
Star who looks useful herself and appears the 
likely winner of the Park Top Fillies Handicap 
at Brighton today. 

Metropolitan Star (3.0), by Lyphard. made 
an impressive winning debut at Pontefract in 
a 24 runner maiden and ran well to be beaten 
only a length and a half by the highly rated 
Protection at Beverley last time. With Sst 101b 
this afternoon toe has an undeniable chance. 

CHRIS HAWKINS 



.. .0. Ntafoy). Tote: £21.70. 
dm; £130, £1,70. DF: £101. CSF: 

1. SINGING SAILOR. R. 


W anM g 

3. Cralf (7-2 far). A ho: 4 ScialiJ 
in blh. 7 GrianrUi 


jt-fay). Alu: 9-2 Jl-far King of Speed 4 Ul 
Profit Warrant 5tfc, TreraK. 8 Peawaw, 16 
Aidarinra, 33 Our 6th. <9 rasl. W, 
4, J IT. nk. (0. Wiisse). Tote: £34 30: 
ri3.20. £2.00, £1.70. Dual F: £8630: 
R?: 1177,42. 

4 no njB). 1. PYwnEGHHic. e. 
DoWfW (12-1 1; 2. Kre> Bl Braab (9-1); 
3. Cura 16-1). Aid: B-13 la* Ictewth 
6li, 9 jsny Ladr 5UI, lb HarletUM Lata. 
33 UHjriw Lad*, water Dragon 4in. So 
Sonwertiili Gold. Winglngin. DoJgt _U» 
Thrtllf. Park Oak's. Norfolk p|». Merefci, 
WhaUer maid, tl 5 n*i p. 12. 24. 3. 
1. (G. Priuhaid-Gordrel). Tote: £13.10: 
£3 to £1.30. £3.40, Dual F: £31.70; CSF: 
007.69. NR- Blair's Wlnle. 

PUCEPOT: Net «oe. £2.111.00 carried 
Tote: £21.70. 1 foraart- 


CARTMEL 

2.15 «2m 7r Hurtle). 1. CLEODDE STAR 
“Ji? 1 3^ Bpaiih^ja. ’(1 rM). %4l % 

CSF: J 01.71. TrlOBt 1 87 .41. NR: 
MllliondDllaimaii, Yerog LoTLr. 


4.0 C2w U Hdlel; 1. BATON HATCH. 
J. J. O'Neil) (8-1); 2. Rulir Da a Lark. 
1100-30 K-faV); 3. KM Drop (10-lls 
4. RibirfaK (103-30 it-lav] . (17 ran'. 
(M. Ctaomre). Tote: £9.90. £2.60. £1.80. 
£3.30. £140. OF: £29.20. CSF: £40.83. 
TriilcasL £270.04. 

X35 (2re 5f Oil: 1. SCOTTISH DREAM. 
9. Tuck I7«2). 2. Farfr Tower. (3-1 II 
1»). 3. BoUrIIo (20-l>. Edward's Comer 
(3-1 Jt [»}. (11 kraal. (G. Ricbartt) 
Totre £3.80. £1.50. £1.50. £330. DF- 
£6 SO. CSt: £16.12. NR Greyrote 

Academic. 

5.10 f2dl If Hdle): 1. JIM TRDRK. 
D. Coaklw (4-11 fai); 2. Jatestw'* 
Wile (16-11: 3 Can Writer (ltreD. 
CIO. Wan) (G. Richarts). Tole: Q.M. 
£1.10. £1.80, £2.10. OF: £7.60. CSF: 
£833. NR Royal Revet*. 

PLACEPOT: £1035. 


230 (2m If trade): 1. HAWAIIAN 
Tedantai Merit. (6-1) 3. IsnlrtdJ (9-1), 
(11 rfn). (W. Ogfi T«te: £3.80, a.90, 
£2.40. £2. DF: £9.90. CSF: £22.09. Nr! 
DreadWought Gralnasurm to winner ner- 
niled. 

X25 (2n If cb): 1 SAINT IffllHH J. J.. 
O'Neill (5-1); 2. Orakn (12-1); 3. 
Fair Baba (4-1), 11 ran) North Yard 
13-1 fn). (Mbs D. Calhan). Tate: £430 
£1.40. £4.40. £2.60. DF: £32. CSF: £60.23 
Tncast: £243.29. NR: Harbour Bazaar. 


9 Mike Easterby was yester- 
day fined £525 by the Jockey 
Club disciplinary committee at 
an inquiry into a positively 
tested urine sample from Miss 
Goldjngay after she had won 
the Coldstream Novices* Hur- 
dle at Kelso on February X 
1985. The sample was found to 
contain theobromine, a prohib- 
ited substance, but the commit- 
tee was unable to establish the 
source. 


/ 







TELEVISION 


PROGRAMME GUIDE BY SANDY SMITHIES 



BBC-1 


* ® am Ceefax Am. G SO Breakfast Time. 9 20 
Pages from Ceefax. 10 20 Play SchooL 10 40 
International Cricket: England v Australia for 
the Texaco Trophy from Old Trafford. 1 5 pm 
News after Noon. 1 32 Regional News. 1 35 
Cricket: England, v Australia. 3 53 Regional 
News (except London and Scotland). 3 55 Mop 
and SmiffL 4 10 Ivor the Engine. 4 15 Jigsaw. 4 Si 
Ban ana man 4 35 Dogtanian and the Three 
Muskebounds. 4 55 John Craven's NewsrouncL 
5 5 Blue Peter. Ceefax sab-titles. 5 35 Dr Kildare. 

6 0 NE WS; Weather News. 

6 35 REGIONAL NEWS MAGAZINES. 

7 0 EASTENDERS. Ceefax sub-titles. 

7 39 TOMORROW'S WORLD. More reports on 
what science and technology have in store 
for us. 

7 % TOP OF THE POPS. A live edition, 

introduced by John Peel and Janice Long 

8 25 THE LITTLE AND LARGE SHOW. Starting 

a re-run of Syd and Eddie's not-exactly- 
Lenny-Henry comedy series, with fellow 
jokers Frank Carson and Dudley Doolittle 

9 0 NEWS; Weather News. 

9 25 MATT HOUSTON: The Ghost of Carter 

Gault He being the newspaperman who 
hasn't actually passed over as yet but who 
looks to be heading that way after being 
blown up in his car. Lee Horsley as the 
■ Texan investigator taking up his story — 
about a bent nnion boss — which someone 
is trying to stop at all costs. 

10 15 QUESTION TIME. Donald MacCormick 

takes the show to Plymouth, where ques- 
tions from a South-west audience go to 
MPs Margaret Beckett Alex Carlile. 
George Walden, and Professor Laurence 
Martin. 

11 15 THE LEARNING MACHINE: Intelligent 

Pets. Should we be waxy of relinquishing 
too much power to machines? Should we 
learn more about the learning process 
itself before planning to automate the 
experience? Tim O'Shea concludes his 
series with a look at the development of 
artificial intelligence programmes for 
education, and the implications of a 
computer-dominated lifestyle. 


II 49 Weather, Close. 


Walts: 5 35-® O pn Wales Today, b »-/ a ur. 
Kildare. 8 25-9 O Week In Week Out. _ _ _ 

Nortttm Ireland: 5 35 pn Today's Snort. 5 40-8 a 
Inside Ulster. 6 3S-7 O fir. Kildare. 


6 35-7 O Dr. 


Inside Ulster. 6 35-7 O I 


Anglia 

6 15 As London. 

It 25 Cartoon Time. 

10 40 The Protectors. 

11 5 Fireball XL5. 

11 30 As London. 

1 20 AngiiaNews. 

1 30 Falcon Crest 

2 30 As London. 

5 15 Connections. 

5 45 News. 

6 35 Crasroa^ 3 * 

7 0 Anything Goes. 

7 30 Keep It In The 

Family. 

8 0 Film: few 

Edge. 1956 West- 
ern thriller, with 
Yvonne de Carlo. 

9 30 TV Rye. 

10 0 News At Ten. 

10 SO The Milk Race 

11 • Parents and 

Teenagers. 

11 30 The Yellow 

Rose. 

12 30 Thursday Topic, 

Central 

6 15 As London. 

9 25 Sport Billy. 

9 50 Mysteries, 

Myths and 
Legends. 

10 10 History Cap- 

tured in Jewel- 
lery. 


BBC-2 


9 30-7 20 am Open Un i v er s i ty . 9 0 Pages 
from Ceefax. 12 50 pm Volunteers and 
Social Management 1 5 Biotechnology. 
1 49 Camberwicfc Green. 1 ‘55 Interval 2 0 
You and Me. 2 15. International Show 
Jumping from Hickstead. 3 50 Cricket: 
England v Australia from Old Trafford. 

7 30 NEWS with sub-titles; weather. 

7 35 FLOWER OF THE MONTH: Clema- 
tis. With Geoffrey Smith. 

7 45 RECOVERY: 4. Brian Redhead 

learns how new management new 
designs, new production methods, 
and an aggressive new marketing 
strategy turned round gas cooker 
manufacturers New World of War- 
rington. 

8 10 LOST IN MUSIC On the little island 

of St Kitts. Clement “Monarch" 
O'Garro is recognised as a promising 
young musician and a leading expo- 
nent of soca, the blend of soul and 
calypso which is the pop music of the 
East Caribbean. He wants to break 
into the international music scene — 
but that means leaving his roots and 
heading for New York. In this latest 
film in the series, scripted by St 
Kitts-born Caryl Phillips and direc- 
ted by Robin Denselow, Monarch, his 
family, and the island people act out 
his dilemma, his decision, and the 
result 

9 9 LEAVING. Keith .Barron, Susan 

Hampshire as the divorced pair who 
can't quite make the break, in Carla 
Lane's long drawn out comedy. 
Ceefax sub-titles. 

9 39 ALEC CLIFTON-TAYLOR'S ENGL- 
ISH TOWNS: Warwick. Another 
repeated tour, taking in some fine 
timber framed buildings as well as 
the superb castle and famous 
Beauchamp Chapel in St Mary's 
Church, both made of the local 
sandstone. Our guide points out that 
there used to be a particularly fine 
view of the church — until twentieth 
century planning stuck the county 
council's concrete office block in the 
way. Ceefax sub-titles. 

10 II INTERNATIONAL CRICKET: Eng- 

land v Australia. Peter West intro- 
duces highlights of today's one-day 
international at Old Trafford. 

11 9 NEWSNIGHT. 21 45 Weatherview. 

11 55 Open University. 

12 50 Close. 


ITV London 


Channel4 


6 15 am Good Morning Britain with Roland 
Rat (9 9-9 30k 9 25 Headlines; Sesame 
Street 10 25 The Poseidon Files. 11 20 Car- 
toon Time, li 30 About Britain. 12 0 Fox- 
tales. 1210 pm Moo neat & Co. 1230 The Sul- 
livans. 1 0 News. 1 29 Thames News. 1 30 
Scarecrow and Mrs King. 2 25 Home 
Cookery Club. 2 30 Play It Again. 3 0 Take 
the High Road. 3 25 News Headlines. 3 30 
Sons and Daughters. 4 0 Foxtales. 4 15 
Crystal Tipps and Alistair. 4 20 Wonders in 
Letterland. 4 40 First Post 5 0 Danger-: 
moose 5 15 Thames Sport. 


5 45 NEWS; Weather News. 

6 0 THAMES NEWS. 

6 25 HELP! with Viv Taylor Gee 

6 35 CROSSROADS. 

7 0 EMMERD ALE FARM. 

7 30 WHOSE BABY? Benue Winters hosts 

another round of the famous-parents 
quiz, challenging Nanette Newman, 
Kenneth Williams and Big Daddy to 
identify the progeny of more celebri- 
ties. 

8 0 ON THE BUSES. Reg Varney. Doris 

Hare lead big-screen spin-off from 
the cheerfully vulgar sitcom, with 
the bus company blokes going off 
their trolley at the prospect of 
women behind the wheel 

9 30 TV EYE: The Defector. Arkady 

Shevchenko, the highest ranking 
Soviet diplomat to defect to the West 
since the war, tells Alastair Burnet 
- about the workings of the Kremlin 
and the cynical attitudes of the 
Russian leaders to disarmament 

10 0 NEWS AT TEN; weather. 

10 30 SHELLEY. Hywel Bennett as the 

philosopher (foiled) in a re-run of the 
memorable episode which finds him 
sharing a prison cell with Max Wall 

11 0 PARENTS AND TEENAGERS: Not 

Talking. Uncommunicative kids may 
create family problems — but are 
parents just as guilty of keeping their 
thoughts to themselves? 

U 30 MAN DETAINED. Bernard Arehard 
leads this latest old thriller in the 
Edgar Wallace Presents strand, 
about a burglar who finds himself on 
a far from petty charge. 

12 35 NIGHT THOUGHTS with the Bishop 

of Durham. Closedown. 


2 20 ym Film: Summer Stock. 1850 musical ■ 

with Judy Garland, Gene Kelly. 4.30 

Television Scrabble. . ' 

5 9 THE fWNDSQF WAR. Starting ® 
based* 

every for 

Robert Mitchnm’g somnambulistic, 
playingof the naval hero father, 

Ali McGrow’s definitively awfol por- 
trayal erf a young Jewish girl 

7 9 CHANNEL FOUR NEWS. 7 50 Com- 
ment By Najma Hafeez. lecturer in : 
equal opportunities. Weather. - : ; 

g 0 MIRROR IMAGE- — SWANS WAY. 
The three-strong Bir mingham band 
talk fa David Wigg about their - 
individual way 67 working and their 
long and difficult road to a recorcfiM 
' contract, while delivering the goods 
at London's Astoria Theatre. 

9 0 THE BRIGHT SIDE: On the Move. . 
Continuing Willis Hall’s comedy, 
with Paul Copley as prisoner 'Paul, 
having settling-in problems in his 
new dormitory. Paula Wilcox as the 
. wife on the outside, feeing a mfech- 
more traumatic transfer. 

9 30 FILM ON FOUR: SUMMER LIGHT- 
NINCL Turgenev's story of adoles- 
cent passion and jealousy. First Love 
is- the bams for this 1984 drama — 
though writer/directcnr Paul Joyce 
transposes it to an Irish setting, fust 
before the Famine. Paul Scoueld 
leads an impressive cast as the 
ageing man recalling the summer 
many years before which, blighted 
his life, with Edward Rawle-Hicks as 
his younger sell a 14-year-old falling 
violently and tragically in love with 
an older girl (Leonie Mellinger). 
With Tom Bell Dearbhla Molloy as 
young Robert’s parents, plus David 
Warner, Maureen Toal, Jonathan 
Ryan. 

11 10 THE UNREPEATABLE “WHO 
DARES WINS..." More scurrilous 
sketches culled from last autumn's 
late-night revue. 

11 40 ARE YOU TAKING THE TABLETS? 
Thou Shalt Not Commit Adulteiy. 
Auother examination of the contem- 
porary relevance of the Ten Com- 
mandments, with sex therapist and 
marriage guidance counsellor 
Pemma Littlehailes offering this 
week’s expert view. 12 10 Close. 


10 40 Butl in's Grand 

Masters Darts. 

11 30 As London. 

12 25 European Folk 

Tales. 

12 40 Contact 
1 0 News. 

1 20 Central News. 

1 39 Hart to Hart 

2 30 As London. 

5 15 Connections. 

5 45 News. 

0 0 Crossroads. 

5 25 Centra] News. 

7 0 Emmerdale 
Farm. 

7 30 Street Hawk. 

8 90 Minder. 

9 SO TV Eye 

It 0 News at Ten. 

10 30 Central Lobby. 

11 0 Parents and 

Teenagers. 

U 30 FighlNjjght 

Channel 

-6 15 As London. 

' 9 25 VintageSpirit 
10 25 The Intruders. 

10 50 Fireball XL5. 

U 15 From Cow to 

Counter. 

11 30 As London. 

X 20 Channel News. 

1 30 Hotel 

2 30 As London. 

5 15 The Beverly 

Hillbillies. 


5 45 News. 

6 0 Channel Report 
6 30 Crossroads. 

6 55 Jan and Steve. 

0 Emmerdale 

Farm. 

7 30 Street Hawk 

8 30 Minder. 

9 30 As London. 

I 30 Return of the 
Saint 

30 Actualites; 

Granada 

6 15 As London. 

0 25 Once Upon a 
Time... Man. 

0 55 The Jacksons. 

10 20 Struggle 

Beneath the Sea. 
10 45 Tanan. 

II 30 As London. 

1 20 Granada Reports 

1 30 Scarecrow and 
Mrs King. # 

2 30 As London. 

3 30 The Young 
- Doctors. 

4 0 As London. 

5 15 Connections. 

5 45 News. 

6 • This Is Your 

Right 

6 5 Crossroads. 

6 30 Granada 

Reports. 

7 0 Emmerdale 

Fann. 

7 30 Hart to Hart. 


8 30 Minder. 

9 30 As London. 

11 30 Fight Night 

HTV 

G 15 As London. 

10 25 The Magic 

Planet 

11 15 Prairie Album, 
ll 30 As London. 

1 20 HTV News. 

1 30 A Country Prac- 

tice. 

2 25 Home Cookery 

Club. 

2 30 As London. 

5 15 Connections. 

5 45 News, 

6 0 HTV News. 

0 35 Crossroads. 

7 0 Emmerdale 

Farm. 

7 30 Street Hawk. 

8 30 Minder. 

9 30 TV Eye. 

10 0 News At Ten. 

10 30 Weekend 
Outlook 

10 35 The West This 

Week 

11 5 Parents and 

Teenagers. 

11 30 TheNew Aven- 

gers. 

12 30 Weather; close. 
Water. As West except* 
S 0-0 35 pm Wales at 
Six. 10 30-11 5 Wales 
This Week 


Sooth 

6 15 As London. 

10 25 Cartoon. 

10 40 Matt and Jenny. 

11 5 Crazy World of 

Sport. 

13 30 As London. 

1 20 TVS News. 

1 30 Home Cookery 
Club. 

1 35 Falcon Crest 

2 30 As London. 

. 3 30 The Parlour 
Game 

4 0 As London. 

5 15 Connections. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 Coast to Coast 

6 35 Crossroads. 

7 0 Emmerdale 

Farm. 

.7 30 Street Hawk 

8 30 Minder. 

9 30 TV Eye 

10 0 News at Ten. ■ 

10 30 Puttingonthe 

South. . 

11 0 Parents and 

Teenagers. 

11 30 The New Aven- 

gers. 

12 30 Company, close 

South-West 

6 15 As London. 

9 25 Sesame Street 
10 25 The Intruders. 
10 50 Fireball XL5. 


From Cow to 
Counter. 

As London. 

TSW News. 
Hotel 
As London. 

Gas Honeybee's 
Magic Birth- 
days. 

Crossroads: 

News. 

Today South- 
West 

Gardens for All 

Emmerdale 

Farm. 

Street Hawk. 
Minder. 

As London. 
Return of the 
Saint 
Postscript; 
weather; Close 


6 15 As London. 

0 25 North-East 

News. 

9 N Film: David 
Copperfield 
0970) with . 
Robin Phillips, 
Susan 
Hampshire 
II 30 As London. 

1 20 North-east 

News; Look- 
around. 


1 30 R-TJE. Play 

Winter Music. 

2 30 As London. 

5 15 Connections. 

5 45 News. 

6 2 Crossroads. 

0 25 Northern Life 

7 0 Emmerdale 

Farm. 

7 30 Street Hawk 

8 30 Minder. 

9 30 TV Rye 

10 0 News at Ten. 
10 32 Parents and 


11 OTheY 
Rose 

11 55 Images of the 
Holy Spirit; 
close 

Yorkshire 

G 15 As London. 
10 0 VJckythe 
Viking. 

10 50 Day of a Bear 


11 15 European Folk 
Tales. 

11 30 As London. 

12 30 Calendar 

Lunchtime Live. 
1 0 News. 

1 20 Calendar Head- 
lines. 

1 30 Hie Love Boat 

2 30 As London. 

5 15 Connections. 


5 45 News. 

0 0 Calendar. 

6 35 Crossroads. 

7 0 Emmerdale 

Farm. 

7 30 Street Hawk. . 

8 30 Minder. 

9 30 TV Eye. 

10 0 NewsatTen. 

11 30 The Northern 

Line 

11 a Parents and 
Teenagers. 

11 30 Fight Night 

12 30 Close 

S4C 

1 15 Ffelabalam. 

1 30 Eisteddfod 

Genedlaetfaolyr 

Urdd. 

4 45 Ffelabalam. 

5 0 WilCwacCwac. 
5 5 YGwyllt 

5 30 Bewitched. 

6 0 Brdokside. . 

C 30 Wbeeltracks. 

7 0 Newyddion 

Saith. 

7 30 Eisteddfod 

Genedlaetholyr 

Urdd. 

8 30 Coleg. 

9 5 Awyrlach- 
SSSLJygady 

Geiniog. . 

10 5 EndqTEmpire 1 

11 5 About Time. 

12 5 DiweddL 



5 55 Shipping Forecast 
0 , 0 News Briefing; 

0 10 Fanning Today. 

0 25 Piayeru- the Day. 

6 30 Today* including 7 0,8 ONews. 

8 43 Alices Adventures in Wonder- . . 

land read by Alan Bennett (41 * 

9 O News; Checkpoint Last of Roger 

Cook’st investigations Into sharp 
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. j BIRTHDAY GREETINGS } j 

( deaths \ 

PH ILLIPS 
(PHYLLIS SARAH) 

srf®S»al 

Falrbournc. Merioneth. mm3, 
ftMiiecrly _m . C&eAdla Hulme, i 
CbnJiiiTi Ftom! service at Brook-, 
tends Camatary Chapel. Sale, 
Cheshire, M Friday, May 31 
1 30 pm. No fkwi 
tandontlaa nwa ba nm to Royal 
Society tor tits Pretacekm of Bird*, 
t v jnqmy* “H- O. Dwtea Limited. 

* | Telephone Bawof jtatMfltMH 

•EKENNA (LUCY CLARA) 

j>aw ».W; co-founder of Mother* 

UMStthBS 

Rufuter Road. Crawley RBXI , 


( announcements 1 

THE NATURAL 
ALTERNATIVE 

Naturally roared Devonshire 
■ Lamb ready for the freezer, 
from Sharpbam Stock Farm 
Free from pesticides, 
hsrbtcfdes, hormone inplants 
and artWdjJ nitrogen. NaturaT 
fraah Devonshire Lamb from 
®Wrpham Stock Farm, 

Telephone Christopher Hurray 
on Hartartontord (080 423} 424, 
A s hprtngton , 

Nr. T«nw TQ9 7TU. ' 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 


OjeT — ... - *vu»jutvuu/ai 

B.HOOKS. or 'Anan wen. oakJov Sdmol founded under the 
Road. Bromley, to uctv- loved Wtr? 


of Lew and Mourn- of Ian. aoo 
Sue. Catherlnfl of family and 
friends at .Beckenham crema. 
WlBP-S 0 Friday. May 31. at 

* 

9 Hoa dmaat ar of St. Andrews Com- 
. prehsostve. School. Lower 
, * Broughton. Salford. R.I.P. Fune- 
i.'. rat and lAttuut at St Mary's. , 
I ' §5 owo ^j._ s “ fr ®ra' today. May ! 


I lEOT-hop-!*' - * toa " y ' "■» 

MASON rWAJUTER WJU G HD . — 
' On May 17. 1985. much-loved 
Husband of Isabel.. Father ot 
■ Timothy. Jane. Peter and BH- 
I • odwth. -Brother _«rf PhilUm. 
• - Esther and Nora. Grandfather Qi 
(he. teacher of many. Funeral 

ffiss-?? Bay's*? sr& 55 

foil owed by cremation. 



JtAXTCD ? EDITH}. On May ZB. 

IMS, peacefully, la hrapiu)! and 

Swmoff Grows*" CUd'^TrafTord! 

i sasss? 

I beloved Mother of John. Linda 
- and Abu. loving Aforher-lo-law 
\ or Alan. Shells and Sandra, 
devoted Nana, of Amanda. Jac- 
- tnmltne. Vicky. Ain. Josephine. 
Justine.- Andrew . and Rachael, 
dear Slater oi Bonn ah and Jack; 
former Mayoress of the Borauui 
of Stratford, former Chairman at 
-the Stretford Women's Trust 
Fund for Cancer Research. .and an 
executive member of the R.N.L.I. 
Service and ooauafttaJ at Altrin- 
cham Crematorium an Friday. 
. May 31 , at 10 30 am. Inquiries 
and flown ra to ft. Pepperdloe A 
Sons Ltd., Alexandra House. 3 
Manchester Road. Chorfton-cuin- 
gan^^Umchemer 21. Tel 061- 

NmUJHIP. — On May 94. 1SU. 
In hospital, and Of Shaftesbury 
Aven ue. L eeda 8. the Rev JOHN 
B. WBTlUWmp. dear Husband 
. of Ruby and Father of Nioal. 
Sandra and Paul and their fami- 
lies. Funeral service wfll be held 
at St- Andrew's United Reformed 
Church today. Thursday, May 30. 
at 1 o’clock, followed by private 
cremation. Family flowers only: 
If desired, donations in Uou of 
•flowers may be sent to Leeds 
Centre for the Deaf. Centenary 

PIUTTl* mmEhS^ t COra l ELitJB 
FARMER}. — ■ On May SB. 1985. 
w peacefully. In hospital, the Hon. 


PIUTTIB 

FARM 


beloved Husband of Laura and 
Father of Ouvwr and Huso. No 
letters or flowers but donations. 
If so desired, to The Riflemen's 
Aid Society.- Peninsula Barracks, 
winchester. Memorial Service to 
be announced later. 

CKWARZ (GEORGE JOSEPH) 

On May 94.. 1995. of Bramhall. 


“MS fi 

service tak 
Crtmutorft 


4. 1995. of Bramhall. 
id Husband of Jean, 
of Susan, beloved Son 
and Edith Schwarz, 
ns place today. Thure- 
30. at Mancheater. 


crematorium at 72 noon. Family 
flowers, only please. If desired 
donations to me Coronary Care 
Unit. Stepping HID Hospital. 
Donations and inquiries to Ben 
Lloyd. Funeral Directors Ltd. 51 


MEMORIAL 

SERVICES 


[ WANTED 1 

WIMBLEDON TICKET* WANTED 

for Cash. Top Pri ces p aid for any 


A SERVICE OF 
THANKSGIVING 

far lira life of 

SIR MICHAEL REDGRAVE 

wol ba hold at The Actors* Church. 
St mil's. Bedford- Street. Covent 
Cardan. WCS-OT Thurpdsy. July 18. 
1885. kt 12 noon. Limited reserved 
abating- wUI be ava itoh ia. Fimae 
add rasa reoueut* to: Martin Tlck- 
ner. 119 MeuntJay-Houae. Barbi- 
can. London KC8Y BBP and andtoae - 
a (named and addrasaed envelope- 


WIMBLEDON TICKETS wanted. 

WIMIUDM TICKET* WANTED. 
Ti-y us last, we euanuitM to 

SErMstreWtr*' 01 * &4ft 

TICKETS FOR ' WIMBLEDON 

- ° 1 ' I 

TEXACO HOLDING 2 rWit hand 
.^flO.OO^wantinn left mm. 061- 


KCTS wanted. 


SBBHB 


ART GALLERIES 
* EXHIBITIONS 


Swool founded under the 
Pkhsnage of the Preps- Hiahess 

. totTtieoMaica 

coaching. Free hook from: 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOUBNAUsailO ' 

18 Hertford St, London WIT 8BB 
Tel 01-489 8150 



H EALT H AND 
FITNESS 


5r72SftT CM,, *‘ s 

Rvaeanefaer raoulrea photographs 
and/or full personal accounts of 
tout experiences. COB The Cuar- 


__ RO MANTIC OVERTURES 

sgssr m M»rmr-6B 

houwi. 

fRIWDSMIF, LOVE OR MAR- 

*»m. DaWnE, DoPtf* (SvSl 

TION. mUrfltbf summer 

DEAREST THOUGHTS from McGo- 
negaU to Ms kin. Have lovely 

CNnffa 

MEDICAL AID FOR PALESTI- 
NIANS. a Durweston fit. London 

AYLESBURY ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
dig. f«jw diggers still ■ mM (m 

orowino tame. For I'm puzzled by 
your game. 

v ^&ffsns^srsff^ ,am13 ; 

r FOR SALE 

T-SHIRTS. •'How can I RELAX 
with Raygun tn the - White 
House!' "Il/W. Large £6 Clin 
from Senolbta Productions G. Old 
School Home. Weston Rd., Con- 
greabury. Avon BS18 5 JA~ 

A NEWSPAPER for that, special 

- orig -. sssrsasw 

Birthday pill. £70 fnC. Remember 
w liea. 01-699 6323. 
WIMBLEDON. CATS. Starlight 
Express. 4Znd fit- and alL otnar 
galdout Mwits. Tel. Obtainable*. 

CHAMPAGNE ’ GIFT SERVICE. 
Send a Olft-wrapoed bottle A card 
for only £14.50. Tel 0933 89202. 

TICKETS ALL EVENTS. Cats. Star. 

SSJSSf v,^ 0 ™- 

THE TIMES. The perfect present. 


AREYOU 

- . depressed? 

ABE VOU AFRAID? 

ABE YOU LONELY? 

READ “THE BOOK" 

- by Dr. Gilbert Smith 
Available from: 

69/71 WUtalHM Road. 
Aston. Blrminohaai S6 ML 
Price £9 pom^md packing 

CONTRACTS AND \ 

TENDERS 

Merseyside Passenger 
Transport Executive 

Tenders ere Invited Cor the porclnue 
and removal oC scrap buses. 

Forma of Tender to be Mwuesced 
before Friday. June 14. 19*5 are 
avallabie froou 

The Supplies Manaow. 

urns, 

Edge Lain Works, Edge L ne, 

Lfverpesl L7 SLL - 

TelcpbfMie tn-SZS VOX cart 12 

Returnable 10 am Friday. Jims 
21. 1995 


IGAL NOTH 


CLAYTECH PRODUCTS 

T.ruiT pn ■ 

Caledonian Milk, 

CkUdonlER Bead. 

Shdt«n, Stoke-on-Trent 

Ibe Computes AcL IMS 

NOTICE Xfi HEREBY 1 
GIVEN, pursuant to Section 
295 of the campsalaa AcC 
1S4B, due m mutin g of the 
Creditors of the above-named 
Company win be held In the 
Booed Room of the Offices of 
Berry l_ Price * Co. on too 
citiftt floarofSl Mosley Street, 
Manchester fi. on Tuesday the 
iltn day of June 1985 or U So 
o' clock in tho forenoon, for the 
porpooea mentioned in Sections 
29* and 2S5 of the said Arc. 

Dated this 23rd day of May 
1985 

Z. S h a a t h , D irec tor 


FLANGETREND LIMITED 
S3 Great Underbank. 
Stockfort. Cheshire 

The Companies Act, 1948 

NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN pursuant to Boction 293 
of the Companies Acs. 1948. . 
that a maatlng of the Creditors 
of the above-named company 
will ba held at tho Offices of 
Harry L. Price A Co. 5X Mosley ' 
Street. Manchester 2. on 
Fridto the 7th day of June. 
1995. at TZ noon, for the 
purpoevs mentioned In Sections 
294 and 295 Of the said Act. 

Dated this 21st day of May 
1995 

Director P GervhL 


HEATXEY PRECISION 
. ENGINE ERING (1981) 
LOOTED 

Unit *, Oldgate. 
ft MtchaeTa industrial Estate, 


Xhe Companies Act. 1848 


UK HOLIDAYS 


LAKHS/DALES. ' 19th - . Century 
Country Bouse, peaceful setting, 
excellent food, first don eccois- 
modotioa. Abo twrwjji^Art 
and Photography. Tel 05873-214. 


( WAX^S 

~fSS‘5STii?SB5f , Si 1 35^.' 


I HOLIDAYS / 

ALTIRHATiVE GREEK ISLAND 
Holidays. ATSIT5A: holteth; 

ftealtb aadJltpeo^. Ukuros Contra. 

0867. 



this 23rd day or May. 


G. B. Scales. Director 


COMB 'a LEARN about Acting. 
Weekend course. June 92/23. 5- 
Qay courses. July A Augtwt. 
Theatre in Keitsiaoton. For 
brochure VH. 01-946 2161. 
TREGARON. Pony Trakktog. Enjoy 
a super car e f r ee holiday on ttos 

uWi 


( LAST MINUTE 1 
\ UK HOLIPAYS ) 

ACTIVITY 

HOUPAYS 

GREAT TBNNW HOLIDAYS. 7 
dayv/5 daye/weekends. Expert 
raacblaa/c^ay. 18 courts out/ 

indoor. Full ocrmn/pool. Nr 
Eastbatmue/ses. Cal. Broch.: 
WtadmUl HOI Piece. Owe. C. 

Sussex. 10323) 

ADVENTURE *P©RT HOLI DAYS 
od asa and land. c»iidran. 

T amiUra sod Teen ag ers. For free 
ratour brochure, contact _ C . 

Courtlaad Crntro. 

broch. ] 

( music i ! 

"irii 

( SHAKE A FLAT) 

, ^£? l &o^SuSrS5&. 

01-272 4752 after 7 PSD. 

( LONDON HOTELS] 


( SELF-CATERING UK I 

LENW00D COUNTRY 
CLUB 

HOLIDAY VILLAGE 

Bldcford, North Dewm 
PnHy equipped, hourloos 
Self-c*Wrtng Bnnjalovf* 
Ax hi beautiful North Devon 
countryside, one ifttl n from 
sandy beecheo. 

Holidays tnclude free member- 
ship of country dub with 
Indoor booted swUNBrine pool, 
tennis and tquKfi courts, bar 
and restaurant. Also children's 
paddling pool and play ares. 
Excellent golf, fishing and 
borac riding nenrb?- 
1MK or td for brochure 
(MS 72) 70327 


OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


I VISIT AUSTRALIA' 
UiD SAVE ££££s I 

stner * ran • hobot *. 
kmc am * Mamie * jnan •! 
huuhc * tokmto * w* *’ 
nSBMC * UBJK * JWOCJWD * , 

TOCtO * FAR EAST * OUHAM tj 
LUSAKA * VANCOUVH « ISA *' 
■UXMWC t-HMuntlE VFTBOnSlT i 
{MGAKHE • HAMBI v UK TOOK t| 
M EAST « CAXA9A * BtA » ' 
CASNWllPdlMlftDiBP** J 


* Momtf fiiftt SpKtisa • 

vtaBdEnbUnCate 

SUHWORLD THAVEL 


58 Sou th Sheet. E 
(03727} 275380981 
s-«nAO. PJQHIS 


The Lakes — The Dales 
— The Sea 

Putty equipped eelf-cataring 
nets In Z50 acres of grounds 
Ooh to the Labes, the Dales, 
and Um COBSt. Fra* factories 
Inaude superb sports centre. 
Reduced nricae for dilMfu. 

Colour brochure from: 

Undo Edwards. Room 100. 

VNIVEBSTTYOF 
LANCASTER 
Lancs LAI 4YW. 

TcL (OS 24) 65201 (26 how*). 


LAKELAND BALCONY 
FLATS IN 
WnUDEBMKKB 

worm and omiombh. 5 mins, 
walk from lake. Bewnau 
promenade and •» earner oler. 
Near a variety at ahops and 
raannurams. Choice or ma 
and prices to alrep 2. 4. 0. or 
8. Col. VT. video. New ctklour 
brochure. 

BOWNB88 HOLIDAYS (G), 


3 JUNE. 

2 vks from 


£159 


od i p n— iiuai, wutort wi 

(jnacncape 


- 01-441 0122 


LOWEST FARES 

USA. CANADA. AUSTRALIA. 
NZ. FARM ID EAST. 
CARIBBEAN. 
EAST/SOUTH AFRICA. 

EXPRESS TRAVEL 

WINDSOR 57835. 

iata/abta 


I JO BURG. NAIROBI. DELHI. USA. 
F/lM. W'Alrica. Harare, Atrri, 
NZT Prtnle Travel. 01-499 7205. 


MID-WALES 

ABERPORTH 

2 and 3-bed centrally heated | 
Holiday Homes each with pri - 1 
v»te garden, car 4c boat pnmne. i 
Hatful-mile safe bathing beech. 
(Cardigan) 0(238 810383. 


MALAGA. Canaries. 



MSKSEYMPg PASS RNCSgR 
TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 
Tenders ore Invited for 
repairs to gsroga siatmi roofs 
at the Execcttive'a eeaview 
Rood Depot. Wallasey. 

Forms of Tender to bo 
requested . before Wednesday. 
June 12. 1985, are available 

from i 

The Supplies Manager. 
UPTE. Edge Lane Works.* 
Edge Lane,. Liverpool L7 sLL 
Telephone* 051-28* 2212 met 
12 

.Returnable Z0 am. Friday. 

June 21. Tafe.- 


WEST YORKSHIR E PRINTI NG 
THAmiNintv LOOTED 

Unit & Cardigan Trading Estate, 
Lennox Road, Leeds. 

Tbs Companlea Act, 1948 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN pur- 
suant to se ct l ft u 293 of the Com- 
penlae Act. 1949, that a meeting ot 
the OkUnra of the above-named 
Company will be held In the Board 
Room ot the Offices of Barry L. 
Price A Co. on the 3rd floor of SI 



Mosler Street. Manchester 2. cm 
Ttauredaor The mb dey ot June, 1885. 
at 1 1 30 o'clock In the forenoon, for 


994 and 295 of the said ML 
Dated this 21st day of May. 1995. 

J. CLARKE-mONS. 

Director 


NOTICE IS 'HEREBY GIVEN, 

pSriSit » Section .37 or the 
. Trustee .Ac*. 1828, •« 

person haring a el aOti a golnW « 
an Interest In the «mm of any of 


Tal. Rochdale (07061 351608. 1 

WNTD. T EXACO LM^OM Jh tlctm. 

mjvALjScgT BQj< WtOTed. week 

f EPICUKE ""1. 


flora ore set out be low, i s hereby 
required to send partic ulars in 
writing of his claim or Interest to 
the person or tho Perso n* me n; 

STd^SEd^l^ 

debuted by ^pinjmnajraw^ 
sentoUvee omono^ the j **r*oM 
entitled timreto haring raiyd 
only lb the cTaims omi intorcsta of 
which they have had notice. 

RlNfHAVL MARGARET 
S3 Burnett Garde na. OrtHMI 
•ter. cw 

sens# 

JEcrioe. 
before 




BUSINESS TO 
BUSINESS 


LOCAL 
EN TERP RISE 
WEEK 
MAY 15-24 

SEE SMALL BUSINESS 
GUARDIAN ON 
MAY 31 


Break 

the y j u 

Embargo 

SUPPORT 

NICARAGUA 

Campaign CoWtoSooUsncI SeHs - 
quuirty Ntcersoonti colfee — metfum 
or fine ground. Cl A0 per 8or. 

Send lor more tolomuitiofi and 
your coffee NOW. Whoiasafe ma 
avaWhla. Campaign Coflea 
(Scotland! 29 Nicoijcm 5 q. , 
'Edinburgh EH8 9SX. 

Action or Words 
It's your choice. 

• •IF I AM ILL I take a modicum of 
The Mueollon a day with w ater •. i 
but if I am- wiD I Ito reose the 
dose — - without water . . . 

\ SERVICES ) 


r*f»Vri :7.fw V iV V m j.ij ajg 


Manchester City Council 

SOCIAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

Tenders are Invited from distributors and/or coachbullders for the 
sunoly of two motor coaches for the conveyance of h and I r a ro od 
persons. 

.TbmMir- farms, -further detaihrood -comUtipna Of tender , awl Mr ■ 
obtaica-i fram the Director of Social 'Sendeea. fSupMIra Ssctioo}. 
p.oT Boa 536. Town Han Extension. Manchester. M60 2AF. ■ 
Teodors to be r e lum e d by 10 am on Friday. June 14. 1985. 


THE MARITIME SERVICES BOARD 
OF N.S.W. 

CONTRACT 85/86 

SALE OF THE BOARD’S 
SINGLE BUOY MOORING AT 
BOTANY BAY, SYDNEY, 
N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 

Tenders an invited for the purchase and removal of the Board's 
Single Buoy Mooring on an J as b where «” basis from Botany Bay. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

The SAM. WS3 Installed by LH.C. Ho Hand {Aust) Pty. Lid, In 
October 1871. The S.B.M. is capable of handing ships of 120,000 
D.W.T. Ships' cargoes' -Df erode products are received and 
' despatched through two 309mm and two 408mm diameter pipelines 
arranged on the fumtaWe. to position is fixed by six pendanta and 
15L3 tonne andhore. 

Tmdnr documents' may be Inspected end obtained from the Office 
Of the Agent Qtanerei of New South Wales. New South Wales 
Government Offices. New South Weiss House. 66 Strand, London 
WC2N 5L2, UJt Office hours are 9JM ajn. to 4 30 p.m. Moncteyto 
Friday-arid enquiries should be directed to Mrs. P. Kemp. 
Tenders should be endorsed ’Contract 65/6' and addressed to the 

Secretary. The Maritime Services Board of N.S.W.. Tender Box, First 

Floor, Head Office. Circular Quay West. Sydney 200ft New South 
Wales, Australia. 

Tenders dose at ZOOpjn. on Monday. 17th June 1985. Genera] 
enquiries maybe directed to the Board’* Designing Engineer. Mr. P. 
.Maunder on telephone (0061) (02) 2402858, between the hours of 
8.30 ajn. to 4-30 p.m. Monday to Friday Australian Eastern Standard 
Tim#, or by Telex, Telex Number MSBSY AAZ4944. 


i ACCOMMODATION ) 

HAVE YOU 
ACCOM MODAT ION 
TO OFFER? 

Ffrr year Ideal tenants 
advertise- in the Guardian's 
daDy Accommodation and 
fibare a Flitfedinm 
TeL 01-438 1234 

FIMALl WORKING for TV, Hfitf 
large &CC Bodflc or Flat, central 
n; £3O-£40 p.w. Tal. wk 01- 

SURRKV. Furnished 3 -bed Flat. nr. 

J TUITION ) I 


CCE. London Degrees. 


IN SOUTH WEST 
CORNWALL 

The M« is never for avfwy. 
Fbooc lor colour brochure lor 
excellent sal action of cottages, 
flma. f thiTthut Well ogu lo- 
ped. all personally on proved In 
thia beautiful nospallt area. 

ALEIN It JANE HINTON 
MANNACON 
HELSTON TR12 6JH 
TeL (032623) 413 


TAMARJNN 
CALSTOCK CORNWALL 
FKEEHOUSE 



Td Tavistock 832487 



GERMAN LANG A Culture by 
aul,, end. native teacher. 01- 
373 2619. 


COUNTRY COTTAGE In Nortiftmi- j 
herland; alps 6. Vacs June 1-July 
sm. Aug. 3-31. tium b«Pt. 14 
qnwartfi. 0660 6020 B. 

■*5^"^™. V° , 5S C 

^.T^ai^Mio^r ^ 

sra&SK' 

a-8. Bradford -on- Avon 4395. 
SOMERSET, nr. WrHe. Dewchrff 

CORNWaCDdCVONi 142 Conaoee 

1 

propertied. Tol (0505) 68988. 


I LECTUBES & MEETINGS ) 
SPIRITUAL HERITAGE OF JUDAISM 

BY RABBI DOCTOR JONATHAN HAG0NBT 
LECTURE ON SUNDAY. JUNE 2. u 7.0 p.m. at 
THE THEOSOFH1CAL SOCIETY. 90 GLOUCESTER PLACE 
LONDON W1 

JOY WILLS UK LECTURE TOUR 
Come and hear this distinguished scholar and speaker hi esoteric 
philosophy — '“The Mystic in the World of Action. 

Monday. June 5. E.0 p.m. Tekels Park Cuest House. Camber-ley — 
■* Living in tiie Eye of the filorra. 

Wednesday. June S. 7.30 p.m. at "Synthesis." 109 Palmerston Road. 
Soumsea. 

Also appearing in Bournemouth (btiil. CheUenham (Still. Cardiff 
t9mt. Toroimy f 11 th I. ■ London (13thfl6ti». LrKbwprth f!5th>. 

Glasgow (24thl. and Edinburgh I25th/26th June). 

Full details telephone 01-935 9961 or send SAE to Dept. G at above 
sddma. 


YOUR HOME YOUR CASTLE 


on a Futons Ban*. 

Elsss. oW pfteg Cl 95. now V 

^ 6" FUTON + 4'9'MK II ■»- Mi 

BwLurinrroNup 

Usury other afters avsife&ft 
Opta 7 dm a weak. Lata 
night shopping Units 8 Fn. 

339b FINCHLEY ROAD, NW3 
Tel 01-794 8085. 794 8034 [24 hrs) 

Nearest tuba: Finchley Road station (ocpoefte Arkwright Rtf. NW3I 


Advertisements — 


It is a condition oT eotnpt. 
once of Mverthietneot oMtn 
(hat the nroprlcto™ of The 
Guardian no not guarantee the 
insertion of any particular 
advert torment on a specified 
date or at all. although nwrv 
effort win be mode w meet the 
wishes of advertisers: further, 
(hey do not accept liability lor 
any loos Or damoor caused by 
on error or inaccuracy in (he 
printing or non-appearance of 
any advertlsomeuL Thev also 
reserve the right to cUnallv 
corractlv any advrrtisement. 
edit or delete any ablntlaniblt 
wording or reject any nhtr- 

ttwmrtl. 

Although every advento*- 
mmt to carefully checked, 
oecaalonolly mlxiAK do orrur. 
We iherefpre ask Mvertlsers to 
mitt us by checking their 
■dvm ilu nienta rsrrlulfv anil 
advise us iRunedlatelv ahmiAl 
on error occur. We regret Unit 
we cannot accept resporalblliw 
(or more than ONE INCOR- 
RECT insertion and that no 
republkauoo (sill be granted In 

the case of cypoarnphlrai or 
minor change* which do not 
afreet the value of the adver- 
tisement. 


THE GUARDIAN 


You ore adrised that when 
booking charter flights to 
Grrecc or Germany sou must 
also hot* TFotsferra accom- 
modatitmeoiiaiers booked for 
each niche cf your stay. This f» 
a ruling by the Greek Cirit 
AckaiOR Authority anil the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 
Failure to eomgly with these 
regulations could result in 
your being refused adnussioR 
info the sad countries or being 
asked to pay the full scheduled 
atr fan for your rrfum jour. 
ney. Students trareUina on 
student charier flights only are 
exempt from this ruftnp. 


LATE 

AVAILABILITY 

HOUDAYS/nJGHTS 


WAS flis 

MENORCA 106 £1381 E89 

SPETSES 31.5 £1» £99 

POflOS 315 £139 £89 

PORTUGAL 26 £219 ES9 

RHODES &e £199 £119 

AIRUNK H0UDAYS 

01-828 7682 

9 Wilton Road, SW1 

ABTAATOL 


AFRICA IPtCIALIBT* 

Jo' Burn. Nairobi. Harare. Dakar. 
Deromd all Africa. Key Travel. Wt 
Hrti Lion Street . Vw.C. 1 . 0I-4IB 
1495. \1SA/ACCEbh. ABTA. 


The only 
thing cheap 
about GTF 
are our 
Prices. 

DOssefdorf £69 IRelumJ 
Frankfurt £83 (Return) 
Hamburg £89 (Return) 
Hannover £89 (Return) 
Stuttgart £89 (Return) 
Seribi £99 (Return) 
Munich £99 (Return) 
FortheflesrJetferw 
and holidays to Germany. 
Austria and Switzerland 
talk to the experts. GTF. / 
G.TJF, Tours Ltd. / 

184/186 Kensington/ ^ 
Church Street, /A ^ 
London, W8 4DP/jq § 
Tel: 01-229 247^flB 3 


AS 14 AIOI 1414, 


IG DEPARTURES, all 
^Agjlmpes. di.267 


LOW fares Trajolrd 

Margaret s». WlV 5«o 29S6. Vina. 


AFRICA. AUSTRALIA. 01-457 

■255. 

SSi: 


DISCOUNT FLIGHTS 

PRICE FROM : 

PW nTN 

MttMCl n ojn fSI? 

N ZL ALAND .... UTO £745 

TOP DECK FLIGHTS 
Tel 01-639 3118 

CHEAP FLIGHTS WORLDWIDK. 

llatmariMii Traiel. 01.«u . la— 


kRCAIM FARES. Boot. Ian Now. 

NY £115: LA L5P5. LOWIST AIR PARIS, 

ivz. ux5. Jhbg til 1 *. Tra\el Tmrl ABTA. ill-SJ 
ton-era. 01 -402 3501. 


B. Tun Linijham 
656 


M /WIDC CHIAP FARES. Norbedoa 
£325. NY £139. LA.X25P. Miami 
£225. B'Kbk £l\S. topgapare 

9111. 

SKIATHOS Holldav arraminoda- 

Tlon. alto direct fllabls. <nr*ki» 
dparturra. Most llhKthr ptkc. 
•ffllSy k)ynn UollduB. 01- 
LOtVIfT * FaRCS wnrkfwfde. 
1/Eaat. Africa. Anwafie, l’S4 
0537 ■ 

ROMI'ANCI for all* 4 dm 
quality fUaht'hpaeL'lflaurafM'e 

£190. FI I gat book era. 01-570 
0444 IATA. 

THE AIR TRAVEL ADVISORY 
BUR LA l'. One call krrp, (nr 
airfare small. 01-636 5000 or 

Manchester, 061*832 2000. 
ITALY. Ml LAN SPECIAL OFFER 
£75. Venire £117. Turin £106. 
Ptoa £117. Rome (121. cioo 
Travel. Tel 01-493 8947. 
TURKEY: Flicf>Ca.7lOllda>a. Tel. 01- 
629 2879 (or colour brochure; 
JitiaparB Holiday. 

WE ARE THE BIST, to Aratrii- 

HSShnMr *“■ nas Tru ' pi 

LATE BOOKING DEPARTURES, all 
Europe atoll. Anglmpe*, 011.267 
4455. ABTA/ATOL. 

SAVE £££'* Australia f New 
Zealand. USA. Canada. Far Eatt. 
Africa and w’wfafe. Ot-373 6465. i 
AUSTRALIA. New Zealand. USA. 
Canada. Caribbean A worldwide. 
OS-3BO 9731/9B72. I 

AMSTERDAM / ROTTERDAM ' 
dai!^ iiiphtf £55 no. Oj-379 . 

FLTS fr meet UK Alrporu. Csnar- 
loa. Spain. Portuaal. Greet e. : 
FsWor. 01-471 004 iT AtOl 1640. 
DISCOUNT FARES WAvIde. Jupi- 
ter. 91 Regrnt St.. %VI. 01-734 | 
1512. I 

CHEAPEST FARES Ja-burg. 
Harare. D'Sataam -r Europe and 
Canada. Lavltaa. 01-637 BUI. 
CORFU THIS SATURDAY. One wk ; 
£149. 2 wka £179; flight £109. 
Tel. 061-626 4357, 

LOW FARES. Australia + Parkway. 
01-402 1415. 

AUSTRALIA IfM MS ' rtit.. NJZ 
fr. £699 rtn. (0420 1 88 7 24. 
ATHENS £10B rtn. Malaaa C99 rtn. 

01-33** 3322.- - _ ^ _ 1 

AUST^NZ. .Low- fares. Reho T*l. 

TO, 01-404 4944. 

CHEAPEST FUCHTS W.VflDe. 

Benz Travel. 01-385 8051. 

■EST PRICKS WORLDWIDE. 01- 

437 6900 ex 254. 

FLIGHTS ANYWHERE. Tal. 01-370 

USA. CANADA. Ctorlb.. Far East. | 
Globrcresti 01-737 0659. ABTA . , 
CHEAP FLIGHTS Worldwide. Tel , 
now 01-670 7711*7755. ABTA. 


LAST MINUTE HOLIDAY BARGAINS 

CRETE. CORFU. RHODES. KOv. MYKONOS. GHLtK HANDS. 
Tilt ALGARVE 

1 wk 3 wk* 

29 36.'S- 1 2'6 .... 114 IfJT 

Superb vriertlm of sllloa. «Pi» and hoieia Inrlmlvr ui Might Irum 
Gatwick or NUntheeler (aubl lu uipps anti atailabUliyl 

VENTURA HOLIDAYS 

Tel MMflaM 107421 53110(1 or 336079 
Tel- ManrheMer (0611 834 MlU 
Tel. London (Oil 230 1335 

279 Sooth Koad. Sheffield SS 3TA 

ATOL 2034 


ZANTE 

A LAND OF SVN 


And beauilful «andv beathee 
south of Corfu, 25/3. 4.6. Ifl« 
and atrom £13'J pw June Tin's 
fr £139 pw. July T*k ir £169 
pw. Ilia only ir £90. Wide 
choice Of flu. apt*. vlUna, Aina 
Corfu. Crete. Rhodea. Poroe. 
bpetse*. Salon lea. Km — 
kUli 4a. Palma. Allranf*. 

Tenerife. Lea Palmaa. 


MANDEEE HOLIDAYS 
Fits only 01-C3I 4877 
Hals only 0I-8SI 3003 


LOW COST FUghM. mt»t Europr-an 

fmEnamfitiuP' 


p WT*^ 4 -Jy. • ■ ■ J] 

. i=.*:a;«s u- «.«*£: v 

|V. j-.i’y 

.Mik'.lNi’iS rLIolui rS 'M 

-• j ;:V< 

,; nJa: kos . flicius ;:>» 
r. ‘:».;ov»s ivm'. .J*' 
-i "MGiiTS rK'rtii'.i 
;i3:i;nvb.s:iv.*. r.i- 


*^01-6291123 


HOTEL HOSPITALITY 


QUANTOCK HILLS 

SUPERB FARMHOUSE 
situated In the Quanrork Hills 
with (unoranlr views over the 
B lockdown HUM and Eamoor. 

We offer esrallent cooking, 
large comfortable rooms wilfi 
colour TV: bed and breakfast 
£6 P<F njphi. rvMiing meal £4. 

Tel. Mrs Want 
(0823)45330 

SOUTHLANDS HOTEL. BUDLE1CH I 
SALTERTOM. RAC", Open nil 
veer. Under new ownetn.hlp. | 
Budleloh s only seafront Hotrl. 
panoramic slews. ioiour T\ In all 
rooms. S rce Wants' lounors and 
bur. sauna, spa bath and MJlsr- 
I lum. Tel. tor cal broch end t aril l. 
f 039541 3497. 

LOVELY ISLE OF WIGHT — Alton 
Hotel. AA/RAC. Reruqnfsed Kir 
rtcellent stnndarda * servirr. 
Superb mod. From £14 dalH Iib 
dinner. Tel 109831 8630.5. 

I SOUTH BEACH Hotel. Troon, tout- 
land. RAC** AA**. D- 1 *- 


RE LA XING 
HOLIDAYS 

in 

Beautiful Snowdonia 

7 Dan Bed and Braokfiist and 
Dinner Cl 12 ger person. All 
rooms hate prlseie bathroom, 
colour TV. ten and roltre 
making facilities, home family 
sulirw available. 3 bars Includ- 
ing i he new Welsh Lounge und 
escpllent restaurant. Situated 
at the foot Of Mount know dull 
nmktol wonderful mouiitahw 
Tel (02861 870:160 lor 

brwfuira and drmlt. 

PADAKN LAKE HOTEL 
LLANBEE1S. SNOWDONIA. 

WEEKEND BREAK. HARROGATE. 

2* Hutri. DBA It I rl + so, + Sun 
lunrli £40 Pt>. 0423 64H*ni. 

ISLE OF COLONSAY HOTEL. 
Argyll PA6I • V P. . 1 ,«r . map. 
bruvfiurr. eti Tel l«5l2 316. 


USggj LOVENTOR MANOR 

B-i mrf* A COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL. AFION. 

NR Tones. DEVON 

Haamnsanarf ted ofeer iwrramica wfl find Lewsnter a cmwiKotr glare a» ire N-jrre 
non ra oetf un meum hom Tatpuav and the cood Come sea mauve pimrrvn 
our ihm coobp lm» of cMnd cissm — newmi emm Conog, bed — lam Avky 


'tssixst 


— CHUM - Fu«r wcbahs 


win Jow 2hti M Oriotaar 3M gnafU 
m»e ftr umetuee or ua 
Aans Wswan — pwin SB7T3 


QUICK CROSSWORD 4,723 Poonesbufy 



ACROSS ^r«n I>0WN 
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: Oppo sition attack demand 
f as slur oil Commonwealth 

{Britain demands 
[entry visas 
[from Tamils 


By Paul Keel 

- The Government yesterday 
■hardened Its response towards 
.Tamils seeking asylum by de- 
manding that they obtain entry 
£isas before travelling to Brit: 
ain from Sri Lanka. 

■! The requirement, which was 
announced by Mr Leon 
.Brittan, the Home . Secretary, 
was • denounced by opposition 
MPs and Immigrant welfare or- 
ganisations as a shameful 
break with British traditions 
of compassion; and an insult- to 
the Commonwealth, of which 
Sri Lanka is a member. 

- The Home Office said yester- 
day that the visa requirement 
had been imposed reluctantly 
as the only means available to 
proven* the. arrival of further 
large numbers of Tamils. -who- 
did not qualify for admission. 

Since Mr Brittan's statement 
last week that each Tamil -ap- 
plication for entry would -be 


Ghandi ready for talks, page 7 

assessed on its merits, the 
Home Office said that over 600- 
had arrived seeking asylum. 

" This has placed . an enor- 
mous strain, on the immigra- 
tion control and on the immi- 
gration service and all 
involved in arranging for the 
welfare and accommodation of 
those arriving,'* yesterday's an- 
nouncement said. 

The HOme Office said the 
visa requirement would not 
prevent the entry of Sri Lan- 
kan citizens qualifying for ad- 
mission as visitors or students. 
For those who did not qualify 
under the immigration rides, 
the new measure would “save 
the cost and disappointment of 
wasted journey.-.. 

The Home Office said that 
the visa requirement would be 
kept under review “ in the 
hope that it can be lifted 
when the circumstances -that 
have led to its imposition have 
changed.” 

Despite that offer, and the 
reminder from the Home 
Office that MPs could still 
make representations on behalf 
of -Tamils who are already in 
Britain, -the visa requirement 
was bitterly criticised 
yesterday. 

In a joint statement from 


the United Kingdom Immi- 
grants' Advisory Service and 
tiie Joint Council for the Wel- 
fare of Immigrants, the move 
was described as deeply regret- 
table. “This visa requirement 
will effectively shut the door 
on those Tamils who genuinely 
fear for their lives and are 
.seeking to exercise the rigbt^to 
seek, asylum in the United 
Kingdom. 

“What mpkes it particularly 
regretful is .that it is the first 
time Britain has imposed a 
visa requirement on citizens of 
a Commonwealth country,” the 
statement said. 

Two Labour MPs who have 
intervened on behalf of scores 
of Tamils -who say - they have 
fled here to escape the inter- 
consnnnal violence in Sri 
Lanka, yesterday launched 
angry attacks on .the 
Government 

Mr Jeremy Corbyn. the MP 
for Islington. North, accused 
the Government of >k a head- 
long flight' into panic'* over 
the arrival of a far from huge 
number of Tamils. He said th 
visas requirement would create 
“a queue of terror in Sri 
Lanka.” 

Mr Dave Nellist the MP for 
Coyen try South-east, said that 
the Home Secretary' was disre- 
garding basic human rights 
"in the face of all the evi- 
dence <of - atrocities in Sri 
Lanka.” Both MPs accused Mr 
Brittan of subterfuge and an 
arbitrary use of power. 

” He has ■ made this change 
during a parliamentary recess 
so that it cannot be questioned 
by the Opposition — just as 
be reduced -to 24 hours the 
time an MP has to exercise his 
right of appeal on behalf of 
immigrants refused admission 
here,” said Mr NeUist last 
night. 

Mr Robert Maclennan, the 
MP for Caithness and Suther- 
land and the SDFs spokesman 
on home affairs, said it was 
"un-British” to seek to ban 
the entry of genuine refugees 
from this country. 

** The Home Secretary’s flus- 
tered response to the Tamil 
exodus will not do. The Tamils 
most be allowed to enter and 
remain in the United Kingdom 
long enough for the legitimacy 
of their claim to be at risk to 
be investigated,” he said. 


Crash driver ‘ill’ 


Continued from page one 

windsurfing and sea sports 
centre on the Provencal coast 
They were due back in St Al- 
ban's on Monday. 

The mayor of the town, the 
Reverend Robert Donald, was 
last night trying to charter a 
plane to take relatives to 
France. The holiday’s organis- 
ers, PGL of Ross-on-Wye, have 
asked for a full investigation 
into why the coach -crashed, 
and have offered any support 
and help required by parents 
wanting to go to the area. 

Picture, page 2. 
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/ ACROSS 

8 Understood vessel could be' 
i reserved (8). 

■9 Book a flight 16). 

10 Beaten hollow (4). 

11 Unhealthy antagonism? (3- 
V 7). 

12 The opposite of -bustles — 
' yet still worn (6). 

14 Political favours? (8). 

15 Anything but widespread 
agreement (7). 

17 Revised list for a retailer in 
a growing trade (7). 

20 Husbanain sordid gaol (8). 
22 One way of underlining a 
decision 16). 

■ CROSSWORD SOLUTION 17,24* 
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■23 Sly-looking chap (7, 3j. 

24 The way to travel to gain 
time (4). 

25 Reasons for which people 
fight <65. 

26 Pass -an examination 18). 

DOWN 

1 Battle station (8). 

2 Quixotic charge (4). 

3 No score in even game ffi). 

4 Their bank accounts are 

. often misleading (7). 

5 A crossword addict should 
be used to such a set-back 
(81 

6 It may. be clear to all in 
security (10). 

7 Slight difference of opin- 
ion? (Bi 

13 She’s not prepared to be 
dictated to (4, 6). 

16 Settler in Panama? (8). 

18 Soundest form of exports (5, 
3). 

18 Make converse? (7). 

21 Northern regions about to 
hold sporting events (8). 

22 Old port fora painter (6). 

24 Classical maid who always 

bad the last word (4). 

Solution tomorrow 


Euro-court opens 



By Malcom Dean 
THE GOVERNMENT was 
steeling itself yesterday for a 
constitutional reform which 
would radically extend the 
right of individuals to chal- 
lenge government depart- 
ments. 

Tucked away in the Euro- 
pean Court on Human 
Rights’ Judgment on the 
rights of foreign husbands 
on Tuesday, was a ruling 
which cut across all govern- 
ment departments. It would 
allow individuals to chal- 
lenge administrative ' rules, 
even when backed by 
legislation. 

Lawyers in Strasbourg and 
Whitehall who havfe looked 
at the judgment agree that 
the ruling means individuals 
in the United Kingdom must 
be provided with some form 
of domestic remedy when 
faced with an administrative 
rifle which the individual be- 
lieves breaches the European 
Convention on Human 
Rights. 


The court found the Brit- 
ish Government in breach of 
the convention because the 
three women who wanted to 
bring In their foreign hus- 
bands had no way. of rem- 
edying the disriminatiOB 
which they suffered. 

It also made it clear that 
it would like the UK to in- 
corporate the European con- 
vention into British law. This 
would allow citizens to ap- 
peal, to British courts when 
they believed the rule 
breached the convention, 
making the European court 
the last port of call rather 
than the fiikt 

Other options open to the 
Government may be even 
more unpalatable to the 
Prime Minister than the 
European court’s proposal. 

They Include beefing up 
the powers of the Equal 
Opportunity. Commission for 
Racial Equality, the existing 
local and parliamentary om- 
budsmen, plus introducing 
new ombudsmen to deal 
prisons and immigration. 


The ombudsmen - would 
need to be independent, neu- 
tral and have ute power to 
say the Government- is 
wrong, rather than merely to 
make recommendations u 
they do at present. 

Lord Scannan, the second 
most senior judge in the 
country, is due to Introduce 
a bill into Parliament hi the 
autumn which would incorpo- 
rate the covention into law. 

Tamil mother flees wedge of 
terror, page 2L := 

The three most senior legal 
ministers In the Cabinet — 
the Lord Chancellor, the 
Home Secretary, and the At- 
torney-General — have sup- 
ported this idea izx the past 
but the Prime Minister is op- 
posed to the proposal. 

The Government will not 
want, to any change, 

but it was acknowledged in 
Whitehall yesterday that 
something will have to be 
done. 

The court ruled 'fiat the 


three women, who were un- . 
able to be united. with their 
■ husbands, were victims of' 
what' it called “ norms incoffi* . 
patible with the convention.”. 

It . went, : on: “In this 

regard, since - - the -United 
Kingdom - has sot- incorpo- 
rated the convention into do- 
mestic law, there could -be 
no ‘ effective remedy * as 
required by article 13/*- 
The court noted- that the 
three women.: could, not use 
the present complaints proce- 
dures — - the immigration ap- 
peals system, representation 
to the- Heme Secretary, or an 
application to the courts for 
judicial review 1 — because 
their complaint did not con- 
cent a misapplication Of the 
1980 rules, out the roles 
themselves. • 

There was’ no suggestion 
that the “ discrimination in. 
any way contravened domes- 
tic law.” what was needed - 
was a complaints procedure 
which could deal with a com- 
plaint about the roles, -rather 
than their misapplication. •' - 


Having concluded there 
was no such procedure, the 
court found .Britain to 
jirwefc * wrtfcte 
requires' every individual 
whose rights are 'violated to 
have 41 an effective remedy 
before a national authority. . - . 

The judgment represents 
ah important development w 
Strasbourg . case law. Until 
how, governments have been 
granted immunity from arti- 
cle 13 if the case involved a 
challenge of law- This was 
spelled out by the commis- 
sion in the dosed shop case. 
The 'commission ruled that 
parliamentary scrutiny of the 
law was sufficient. 

- This ruling covered legisla- 
tion which is delegated to 
authorities, tike the Prison 
service, which could 
rejected hut not amended, 
hut did not cover adptinis- 
trattve rules. - 

There was a battle h^ 
tween the commission and 
the Government in the immi- 
gration case, with Britain ar- 
guing that there could not 


bo a breach of aiftiefe- 
because Urn rolea were dote- 

was a breach because , -tec 
rules were administrative . . 

The court has ignorjd tiris 
'argument altogether. Its W. 
of “norms” implied there 
was no difference between 
delegated legislation ttfl /ad- 
ministrative rules. It made-tt 
dear that article 13 appSed 
whether the rules were ad- 
ministrative ordelegaSed.'.i 
.Mr. Anthony Lester. QC. 
who in a britf-to kite honfer 
affairs select cnmmRtee ft' 
2980 forecast that the 298* 
immigration rules wsui d bo 
declared unlawful, asIClwt 
night that the cuustrafina 
was dear. 

“Our judges- werepowwr* 
less to. remedy the restating 
hardship and injustice. The 
European court rightly, con- 
siders that It should be the - 
court of last resort, rathe r 
than the court of first resort, 
for cases costing from the- 
UX, he said. _ . 



Death struggle : Spectators fight to five themselves after a wall collapses at the Liverpool-Juventiis European Cap final- 


‘Brutalising’ legacy from 
strike policing feared 


By David Bose 

The experience of the min- 
ers’ strike may have had a 
11 brutalising ” effect on the 
policing of public disorder, 
says a study published today. 
It may lead the police to use 
undue force, where less coer- 
cive methods would be equally 
effective, the study claims. 

Protest Policing and the 
Law, by Dr P. A. J. Wadding- 
ton, a sociologist at Reading 
University, and Ms Patricia 
Leopold, a Reading lawyer, is 
published by the Institute for 
the Study- of Conflict, an or- 
ganisation which tends to take 
a pro-esteblisfrment line. 

The authors recommend a 
public inquiry into the policing 
of the miners’ strike, along the 
lines, of Lord Scarman’s in- 
quiry into the riots of 1981 
which had' a beneficial effect 
both bn policing and the' 
community. 

The study says: “It Is im- 

S irtant that the police use 
eir legal and tactical capac- 
ity in direct proportion to ihej 
scale of the problem they face. 
This will be a major task fac- 
ing police management in the 
future.” 

The Study follows allega- 
tions that the -police have 
reacted with too much force at 
civil demonstrations since, the 


end of the. miners’ strike. In 
February, ■ in the most contro- 
versial incident, students at 
Manchester University were 
allegedly hurled aside down 
steps when picketing their 
union building against a visit 
by the Home Secretary, Mr 
lion Brittan. 

The authors reject the sug- 
gestion that the strike may 
have brutalised individual offi- 
cers. It says the dominant ex- 
perience of the strike for 
police was boredom. 

** Much more worrying is the 
potentially brutalising influ- 
ence on police policy- . . ..the 
danger of the increased ability 
to deal with potentially 
violent situations is that it pro- 
motes a ‘ can do ' '• mentality 
within -the police. Incidents 
which may previously have 
been dealt with without 
recourse to force may how be 
solved coercively.” 


Jumbo flight : 

jumbo jets will be used- for 
the first time on the London- 
Belfast shuttle route .. next 
month to cope with demand 
for seats from fans travelling 
to see Barry McGuigan's world 
title' -.fight against Eusebio 
Pedroza at Queen's Park 
Rangers -football ground. - 


Nacods and NCB meet 
over pit closures 


By John Ardflt 
Labour Correspondent 

Informal ' talks were -taking 
.place last night between the 
National Coal 'Beard and the 
executive of the pit deputies' 
union Nacods- in an attempt to 
resolve: the escalating dispute 
over the board's attitude to pit 
closures. 

The talks, which were 
expected to last late into the 
night, involved the 10-strong 
Nacods 'executive and a full 
team of NCB national and area 
directors and industrial rela- 
tions staff, led by the chair- 
man, Mr Ian MacGregor.. - - 

Miners sent home because of 
the deputies overtime ban and 
sporadic strike action are not 
being paid for missed : shifts,- 
the Midlands area board con- 
firmed yesterday. The overtime 
ban and work to- rule - was 
causing- problems in several 
parts of the area which . covers 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire^ 
and Warwickshire.- 

More than 650/ : miner&-/at 
Warsop in North . Nottingham-' 
shire were sent- bemfe ''yc$tfeN' 
day . .because. .' of . lightning 

strike by 130 deputies- About 
600 who returned- to work at 
High Moor, North Derbyshire, 
yesterday. morning, after -a r 24- 
hour stoppage by -deputies 
were sent home again in the 


afternoon' when Nacods. staged 
a. second strike .in. a dispute 
aver how - many -men -were 
- needed to supervise' jabs. . 

The original « stoppage at 
High Moor- was protest -at 
two - members working during 
the weekend izx contravention 
oT the. overtime ban. Nacods 
members . at . Maltby in south 
Yorkshire are * on strike all 
week in ai : . dispute. . .dyer 
holidays. 

Nacods is asking tbe board 
to withdraw a' document about 
the rundown or. closure. of pits 
damaged during the miners’ 
strike and rtojunifliii: ife tmder- 
takjflg,j:hat.:ap^ closure propos- 
als-’ WjJl' be.dfealt'lRjih : through 
the coHiery. review procedure. 
A. revised - review procedure 'in- 
yolvmg. third,-; party, mterven- 
tiojr is- 'being'. -set ■ up' on . the 
basis, of .an -Agreement between 
Nacods and the . board" hot Oc- 
tober which averted- a Strike 
'by- the' d^utaes. • • ' ; - - 

Last night's talks follow 
. reports -of ■a- split within- . the 
NCR- Oyer- the handling dffSe 
dispute; diid-a 'meeting Between 
Nacods - toff ' the Energy’-' Secre- 
tary,. Mix/Peter. Walker, - .last 
Thursday. . . ..-The - : board’s 
insistence- last-night 'that the 
talks • were informal springs 
from its- earlier refusal to ne- 
gotiate Sunless Nacods /lifted 
the overtime hah. : 


Desert Island Discs 
left adrift 
after the death. 
of Roy Plomley 


By Dennis Barker 
Boy Plomley, the quietly 
self-effacing broadcaster, has 
(tied aged 71. His simple idea 
of' asking famous people which, 
gnuuphone records they would 
want witt them on a desert 
bland became the BBC’s Jong- 
esbrunsing entertainment pro- 
gramme, Desert Island Discs. 

His ambition was to com- 
plete 50 years of the pro- 
gramme, which he though of 
white sitting In Ms wartime 
digs in Hertfordshire and 
which started in January, 1942. 
It has attracted most wcU 
known personalities, from Ye- 
hudi Menuhin to Princess Mar- 
garet. with only Miffiammad 
Aii unable to give a coherent 
set of edgbt records. 

A .suspected heart attack at 
his home in Putney, south-west 
London on Tuesday oft short 
the programme at . number 
3.791- His Chinese wife, Diana, 
to whom he had been married 
for more than 30 years, asked 
the -BBC not to announce his 
death for 24 hours. 

Mr Plomley bad - recently 
been ill and the show was off 
the air for its summer break, 
the programme was due bad: 
on Batho Four mi June 29, 
with the author, Lawrence 
Darrell, as guest A tribute 
may be broadcast instead. BBC 
executives were yesterday un- 
certain about the future of the 
programme. 

With singular astuteness, tee 
small, bald, and invariably in- 
offensive former actor and 
part-time playwright had 
retained the copyright of the 
programme. This helped him 
to survive almost two genera- 
tions of new broom BBC exec- 
utives who might have wished 
to push their own proteges 
into Mr Plomley’s chair. 

The rights to the programme 
become .pari of Mr Plomley’s 
estate, and will presumably 
pass to bis wife or their 
daughter, Almond. - 

1 We dont know where that . 
leaves us,” said one BBC man 
yesterday.. “We don't know 
whether we shall be able to go 
on with the programme. His 
wife may stfy it should die 
with him, but that would be a 
T>lty. it, is such a good idea." 

The first guest to take ad- 
intage of the Idea was the 
comedian, Vic. Oliver, the -last 
another comic, Sheila SteafeL 
Sometimes egos were 
rampant Mr Plomley pro- 
nounced a great movie queen 
to be “ an . absolute cow.” ■ 
Moura Lympany, the pianist. 


asked for eight of her own 
records; the opera singer, 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, seven. 
One pop artist demanded eight 
records from his own business 
manager's stable of 
performers. . 

But usually all Mr Plomley 
had to -contend with was self- 
revelation or /colourful eccen- 
tricity. Two pianists,. Bubto- 
stein and Curzon, wasted the 
means, to Ull themselves as 
the one luxury they were 
allowed to take to the Island. 
Hemoine Gihgoffl ; contented 
herself with the Albert 
Memorial. 

- Mr Plomley b*d a waMle 
richer cultural life that the 
more recent • school -of 
presenters, with a peat passion 
for French opera and Aims, 
and 'for 'collecting any 19th 
century objects, especially the 
letters of. well-known actors or 
actresses. 

He would have regarded ar- 
tificial horsebrassev or their 
musdal equivalent with horror, 
but never let has- own taste 
offend his Desert Island Discs 
guests. He was also the author 
of 16 ' professionally-staged 
plays. 

Mr David Hatch, tee control- 
ler of BBC Radio Four, 
yesterday caHed him one of 
BBC radio's legendary figures 
and a most charming man who 
bad never allowed bis contacts 
with the famous to change 
him. 

Mr Derek Drescher. his pro- 
ducer for tee last nine years, 
said : “ He was not particularly 
out-going. That is probably the 
secret of his success. 

“He was a good listener, 
and could prod people into 
talking. He could usually bring 
out the best in people and — to 
the end — very well-known 
names were letting It be known 
that they would like to be on 
the programme.” 


, •<* ' 
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Roy Plomley : 
astute and' unassuming 


THE WEATHER 


Dry, warm, 
sunny 

AN AREA of high pressure 
cavers the British teles. 

LMfH. Cert 5. E. 5W. NW. Out H, 
HE England. Midlands. Wain, Laks Dtotrtct. 
Ms af Eia^urt Md Dmdce, Mo- 

dem, SW Scotland . Glasgow. Cmt Hiifataods. 
Unray Firth. Aim'd. ■ Ira bob Drj, sunny 
period*. Wind Rrtabie, light. Max 17 Is 
'VC (63 to Wl. 

SE Eng land. E Aoalla. Channel Islmdr 
Dry. Hiiuy periods. Wind NE, IMhi or 
mderate. Max 14 to 16C (57 io 61F>. 

HE, XW Scotland, Oitney. ShiBoad: Soma 
Intervals. scattered showers. Wind S, 
moderate. IIb 12 to ISC (54 to 59FK 
. Ootloofc: Dry with sunny periods but some 
shower* m the SE later. Warm bat cooler 
the SE and on exposed coasts. 

SATELLITE PREDICT! OKS 
The figures 9>ve la onler, time and 
visibility, when rising, maximum elevation 
and direction or setting. An asterisk denotes 
enteriog tr leaving eclipse. 

Leaden 

Aster 23 22-23.7) NNE 30E SE'; (May 
31) 1.02-1.09 N 50WNW ST. 

„ Cesaos W5B: 23.20-23.26 NNW 25NNE 
E.- (Hay 31) 1.00-1X4 NW MW S*. 
..Co smos 398: 22J2-22J0_ SSW 25SSE 
ESE; (Hay 31 1 0-53-0.50 WSW 70SE E. 

Cnmas 1330:. Z3-53-23.57 n LSNME 
ENE; (May 31) 1.M3.33 NW 65N SE*. 

Oee 2R: ^30-2^59 SE* 40E NNE: (Kay 
31) 0.20-0 33 WSW 20W NNW. 

Maacfeesler 

AstBK 23.22-23.29 NNE Z5E SE; (May 
311 1J1-4.09 N 60W SSW. 

Guam ISSfc 23 JO-23 J* NHW 30NE Ej 
(May 31) 039-1.04 NW 605SW SSE*. 

Cbbhc 394: (May 31) 0-52-0.57 WSW 
40SE E5E. 

CBNRH 

njc. (Hi 

Doe 2Jt 223^.00 5E 35l 

(May 31) 0^8-034 SW 25tfNW .HNW. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


. jie» 
AMstentoa 
Atfaens 


Bartehoa 


Balpiade 

‘Bcmiida 

BerUn 

Biarritz 


C F 
S 22 72 
C 22 72 
S 15 59 
S S 79 
F 30 88 
S 23 73 
S 34 S3 
C 21 70 
F 25 77 
C 17 S3 
S 21 7® 



BirmbMbam S 16 61 

Boidsn S 23 73 
* Boston « 13 55 

„ ms 
af- ns 

Caye Tom S1IB 
Card Iff SUM 
eCMcaao S 15 59 
ddeooe S 18 64 
Copartaaan f 17 g 
Corft^ S M 79 
Milln F 14 57 
DehronA S 23 73 


Frwddnrt 

FXBdHl 

Cam 

Gibraltar 

Sfassow 

HebUd 





Seo Ml 


EdMurgb r -IS 59 
FOn F 21 70 

F 23 73 

3Ii 

C16 61 
F 21 70 
F 14 57 

S 25 77 

Horn Kent C 27 81 
ImsOnck F 21 70 
lonncu . F 14 57 
IstvHaH F 23 73 
Jersey C 17 63 
Ja’taoi S IS 81 
Las FaMas s 25 79 
Lraca C 24 75 
lidm - R 14 57 
Lacarm F 2S 73 

C. doody; F. fair; Fs. foo; R. rain; 
S, sonny; So. snow. 

* Prartoes day's raodlag*. 

SEA PASSAGES 

Southern North Sea, Strait of Dam: 
Moderate. Etellsk Omni (EJ: SIML or 
moderaie. St Seine's o u mel, .ItteT Sex: 
SmootlL 


S 21 
R 16 
C IS 59 

S 19 68 

F 22 72 

S 17 63 

F 20 68 

F 5 01 

.. S 25 77 

ofllo de Jan S 25 77 

5 *1 106 
C23 63 
R 15 59 
S 22. 72 
'5 27 81 
B 15 59 
F » 68 
S 25 77 
S 25 77 
R 16 61 
5 24 75 
F 20 68 
S 24 75 
F 15 58 
S 25-77 
S 24 re 
C 12 54 
C-14-5T 


Td-Artr 

fib 

“VantBOw 

Vadca 

VhMa 

Warmer 

ZtflCb 


AROUND BRITAIN 

Reports for the 24 boars -ended 6 pm 
feswniay: . ' ' • 

Sot- Max. 
stone Rain temp. Wtauer 
hrs. la. Ff (day) 


19 66 

19 66 

■ 19 66 

■ 

15-59 Sam 

20 68 Sumy 
19 65 Stay 
16 61 ShwrsTxa 
16 61 Stony 

- 

14 57 Soroy 
59 SObot 
_ . 57 Sntoy 

— 14 57 Srnqr - 

— 13 55 Smay 

— 15 59 5nu 1- - 





FoIlcesUM 13.9 

Hastlies 13.0 


Eastboane .... 13.B —16 61 

Brighton 14 A- 

WOrttiog. ..... 14.4 
UUIetamptoi. 14.0 


IB 64 Sonny 


17 g Sonny 


- 18 
18 64 


ssiaWi- 

Soothiea:. '..., 


Sttlii 


Vtatunr.: 

Bounwmtwth... 

Pa trie. 

SMuaoe.-. 

Weymm itli. . ^ . 

Eanootli... 

TdgnnioitUl^^- 

Torquay.-.. 1 ... 

Rdmootfc 

Penzance........ 

We of Seifiy . 

Jetsea. — 

Gncnsey... 

WEST. COAST . 

RB:.:;: 

Southport 

Morerambe..... 
Dooslas 


If 

4.4J 

14.7 

14^ 

14.1 

T 43\ 
14;3 
14.1 
34 J . 
13.5 - 
34.4 ' 


14,9 — 


19 66 amny 
18 64 Sonny 1 ' 
17 63 sonny 
17 (a-SM. 

16 61 Sunny . 

17 63 Sunar 

17 63 Sunny 

18 64 Soany 

15 59 Sunny 
17 63 Sunny 

16 61 Saury 

16 61 Sony 

17 63 . Sunny 
17 63 Stray 

15 59 Sumy 
18. 64. Sunny 
17 .63 Smny 



If- 

14^2 — 


143 

14.9 


17^ Sam 


14 H S 1 ™** i“ 
itSIS 
■ SmSSS 



— 17 63-Suony; 
03 16 61 Soany 


LONDON REMUNSS 
FrtUo'6 pm 
MJo temp 9c. <• 

«« 


.perhiod: Sunshine 


... to 6 'bm yesLardar- 
). Fran 6 am to 6 


dn nil. 


USHTTRC-W TTMES 

10-16 pm U 4^6 

9.47 pa to 4.21 

9.44 pm. to 4 JO am 

. 10J7 pm to 4.12 am 

9 J5 pm to 4.20 am 

ar .934 pm to 4.18 am 

nematic — 10.00 pm ta 4,06 am 

NoUlaghaor 9.47 pm to 4.17 am 


Belfast ..... 
BirrcfOgtai* 
Bristol ... . 
G 

Li .... 

Manchester 

NewtasUc 



mCM-TlDC TABLE 
Lo n do n Bridge JU2 am ... UJ3 


Dover .... 
Uvtfpfaol 


SJ4 

SXT am 


8.48 

9.06 



SUN RISES 4.51 ; 

SWT SETS 9.05 | 

MOON SETS...... 3.09 i 

MOON RISES . , .... 4.17 

MOON: firff June 3 
MANCHESTER READINGS 
• From 6 -pm Tuesday bin yesterdi 
Mto temp 7C (45F). Fmm 6 am to6i 
yesterday.- Max tom 20C (68F). Toi 
period: smstone 14.8hn rain ail. 


THE GUARDIAN 
110 Farringdon Road 
London EC1R 3ER 
Telephone: 01-278 2332 
Telex: 8811746 (GuardnG) 
For facsimile only: 

01-837 2114. . 

In Manchester: 

164 Deansgate 
Manchester M60 2RR 
Telephone: 061-832 7200 


Telephone Adver tisemen t 
Sales: 

London: 01-430 1234 
Manchester: 061-832 7200 
. Ext 2161 


Fruited and pOdldmd 
Limited £ii«j 


The 'Guardian nd Maschettof 'EVeaU 




o» 










